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PREFACE 


BY 


W. R. S. RALSTON, ESQ., M.A. 


Hirnerto students of Russian who attempted to learn the 
language without the help of a teacher have been met by 
a grave initial difficulty —the want of a good Grammar. 
Asa general rule they availed themselves of Reiff’s “ English- 
Russian Grammar,” but it left much to be desired. There 
existed, it is true, in French and German, Grammars on 
the Ollendorff System, but in English there was little aid 
to be obtained beyond what Reiff could give. In order to 
meet the demand caused by the growing interest in the 
Russian language—a language which has been neglected in 
a manner for which it is difficult to account, but to which 
political circumstances have lately given a novel importance 
—Mr. Triibner has caused the present work to be prepared, 
and he has asked me to supply it with a few lines of Preface, 
which I do willingly. 

I am far from thinking Ollendorff’s System the best 
possible, but in the present instance there was not much 
choice. For Mr. Riola’s present work, which is based 
upon that system, there will doubtless be a demand, 
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there being numbers of students who wish to gain some 
acquaintance with Russian, but who are unable, if living in 
the country, to find a master. To them the present work 
will be practically useful, whereas a scientific Grammar, such 
as would satisfy a linguist, would be of little value to the 
general public, and would command little or no sale. 

I can vouch, from personal knowledge, for the fact that 
Mr. Riola has performed his work most conscientiously, 
having taken very great pains to elucidate what in pre- 
vious works on the subject was left obscure, and having, 
I think, succeeded in rendering comparatively easy what has 
generally been considered a difficult task. I shall be glad 
indeed if I find it serves the purpose of aiding those readers 
who take an intelligent interest in a language spoken by 
forty millions of people, a language rich, sonorous and lucid, 
and which is the key to a vigorous young literature, destined, 
I am sure, to make its voice widely heard. The greater 
the number in England of Students of Russian, the more 
Englishmen will there be free from the extraordinary igno- 
rance about all things Russian which now makes itself so 
widely felt. 

W. R. 8S. RALSTON. 


8, ALFRED PLACE, 
April 25, 1878. 





AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


THE almost total neglect that the Russian Language has 
hitherto met with in this country is capable of two explana- 
tions, one of which may be said to include the other, namely, 
its supposed insurmountable difficulties and the want of a 
good Grammar. On the first point, suffice it to say that there 
is nothing—absolutely nothing—which should deter the 
student. The prominent features of the language are clear- 
ness and methodical arrangement. If the contrary have 
been found to be the case, it is owing to no other causes 
than the defective methods and the insufficient or faulty 
explanations presented by the Grammars hitherto published 
both in this country and on the Continent. 

Now the fact is well worthy of notice that while, on the 
one hand, English authors in every department of History, 
Fiction and Poetry are known and appreciated throughout 
the length and breadth of the Russian Empire; on the other 
hand, save to a select few, the bulk of a new, vigorous and 
original literature, comprising invaluable geographical, 
ethnological and linguistical treasures, the product of Sla- 
vonic life, thought and culture as developed in Russia, has 
imparted nothing to the educated classes of England beyond 
a few paltry translations and a few names. What reasons 
are we to assign for this failure of reciprocity ? We have 
not far to seek. The student of Russian, however diligent, 
is confronted at the outset by a paucity of Grammars. But 
not only is his choice thus limited, but even should he select 
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Reiff’s, as the one best known, he will search through its 
pages in vain for the solution of the difficulties he may 
encounter in his course of reading. If to this we add, as is too 
often the case, a teacher unable to enlighten him, what wonder 
that, in the face of ever new and recurring obstacles and 
discouragements, he should relinquish altogether the study, 
under the despairing conviction that the chief phenomena 
of the language are beyond the reach of comprehension and 
illustration ? 

I confidently repeat, however, that this is far from being 
the case, and that Russian is easy of acquirement by dint 
of average diligence and perseverance. It now remains for 
me to state briefly in what respects I have opened new 
paths, or made old ones less rugged, for the attainment of 
this object. | 

The experience of a course of tuition of this my native 
language during several years in London has convinced me 
that Ollendorff’s Method, qualified by some necessary mo- 
difications, is the one most suitable for all classes of learners. 
On its merits it 1s not for me to expatiate here: they have 
stood the test of time ; and leaving this point for the present, 
I proceed to indicate the special features which, I trust, 
render this work far superior to those published in France 
or Germany. | 

To begin with Pronunciation, I have devoted a minute 
and exhaustive treatise, supplemented with tables of re- 
ference, to the powers of the Alphabet, both proper and 
accidental. One observation, however, is here necessary. 
Some Grammarians have sought to represent the ambiguous 
distinctions of unaccented vowels by numerical indications. 
To make my meaning clear, the reader must know that 
Russian is similar to English in this respect. For instance, 
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in “admirable,” the vowel-sounds of the three last syllables 
are somewhat equivocal, although Walker attempted to 
assign’a fixity to each in this and in all other examples. 
Again, take a in “Indian.” Is not its proper sound 
purely conventional? Now it must be understood that 
Russian polysyllables are open to analogous observations. 
Nevertheless, I have considered it my duty to refrain from 
laying down rules thereon, feeling convinced that all such 
attempts must prove not only burdensome to the memory, 
but utterly illusory and abortive. These niceties, the result 
doubtless of rapidity of colloquial utterance, are influenced, 
be it remembered, by nature, education, caprice, and a 
variety of other causes, and defy classification. Under the 
guidance of a native, they are readily apprehended and 
retained ; and I will add, for the benefit of the self-instructor, 
that if he thoroughly possess the distinct vowels, both 
proper and accidental, he may safely let the unaccented 
ones shift for themselves, and rest assured that his pro- 
punciation will be perfectly intelligible to the ear of any 
Russian. 

In treating of Orthography, I have considered a know- 
ledge of words in which the letter B occurs so indispensable, 
that I have subjoined a complete list of them, the more so 
that this letter is a stumbling-block even to many natives. 

I cannot too strongly recommend the mastery of in- 
flexions and terminations, inasmuch as they constitute, so 
to speak, the be-all and end-all of this great Slavonic 
idiom. This step once passed over, the storing up of roots 
in the memory becomes an easy and profitable task, and the 
rules of construction can be digested at leisure. And this 
object I have constantly borne in mind in the framing of 
the exercises. I have purposely grouped the most difficult 
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combinations, in order to bring the learner face to face with 
this paramount requisite, and that too at the risk of trifling 
inelegancies and incongruities, especially in the- early 
themes. It is chiefly in this department that the value of 
Ollendorff’s Method becomes apparent. The mere learning 
of rules, or of any other grammatical exposition, will never 
impart the faculty of readiness and resource in using the 
inflexions of a living language, unless a progressive praxis 
of combination and inversion be superadded. This, how- 
ever, cannot be afforded by dealing with each part of speech 
in separate detail, but by a judicious intermixture of all, at 
the very outset, and thus passing gradually from the 
simplest to the most complex forms of discourse. That 
examples, however varied, are valueless without rule or 
guiding principle, is also true ; and on this head I trust that 
I leave nothing to be desired in point of conciseness and 
intelligibility. At the same time, throughout the Exercises, 
I have strenuously and, I hope, successfully aimed at 
variety of topic and illustration, to the end that the learner 
who has worked at this branch may find himself in posses- 
sion, not only of a copia verborum, but of a copia fandt on 
subjects of common life, such as he may search for in vain 
in Manuals of Dialogues and Vocabularies. Exception might 
possibly be taken by some persons to the frequency of in- 
terrogative sentences with an; but it cannot be known too 
soon that herein lies a cardinal point of conception in the 
Russian mind, affecting especially the construction of inter- 
rogative clauses ; and unless this point be fully seized by 
the Englishman, he will fall into grievous blunders in the 
framing of questions. 

My exposition of the Verb is founded on that of the 
Russian Grammarians most in repute. Some foreign ones 
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have presumably aimed at journeying by easy stages, by 
means of minute subdivisions of what they are pleased to 
misname classes and branches. All such methods are 
erroneous, and lead to inevitable confusion. The simple 
and easily retained distinctions are those on which my 
countrymen have settled, namely, two conjugations, and 
these subdivided into ten classes, eight of which belong to 
the first and two to the second conjugation. Besides this, 
each verb is susceptible of three branches—the present, past, 
and iterative. Thus the verb is the stem from which the 
branches spring. To these we add only thirteen irregular 
verbs. All the regular ones I have not failed to illustrate 

by complete tables of reference. | 

But inasmuch as the Russian verb possesses Aspects, by 
whose agency it becomes such a supple instrument of 
thought as to be unrivalled even by the Greek verb, I felt 
it my duty to enter into great detail on this point, and I 
trust that the lessons given on this subject leave nothing 
to be desired by way of explanation. At the same time, J 
conceived that I should fail in presenting a full picture of 
moods and aspects had I stopped there. I have therefore 
given in the Appendix paradigms of conjugation in all 
voices, and, by parallel contrasts of aspects, it will be seen 
at a glance in what particular tense each one is found or 
wanting. Any mere statement by itself would have afforded 
less valuable assistance. 

The declensions, with copious tables, are given in the 
Practical Part, according to gender, as being most suited to 
the requirements of a beginner. In the Appendix, how- 
ever, for those already initiated, Nouns are divided into two 
classes, according to the inflexions of the genitive, as laid 
down by Russian Grammarians. 

A list of Adverbs and Prepositions, with their govern- 
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ment, are to be found, with copious illustrations, and leave, 
I hope, nothing unnoticed in this vital part of Syntax. 

Idiomatic forms, a constant source of embarrassment, 
are fully grappled with and lucidly explained throughout 
the work. I would point especially to those of 61120 and 
Obisaso, which, although of frequent recurrence both in 
writing and speaking, have hitherto failed in securing their 
due share of attention. 

On the Order of Words no less than two lessons are 
given, with much detail and appropriate exercises and 
examples, It seemed to me that a subject so important, 
embracing as it does the arrangement and structure of 
periods, and presenting wide divergences from the genius 
of the English language, was deserving of nothing short of 
a separate and somewhat lengthy treatise. 

It were perhaps tedious to enumerate the other features 
of this work; they can be easily discovered by a fair and 
intelligent comparison with any of its predecessors. I will 
only state, in addition, that I have steadily kept in view 
the object of self-tuition, and have constantly endeavoured 
to afford every assistance in cases where oral teaching 
might be either unattainable or insufficient. 

After all, it must be borne in mind that the merits or 
the shortcomings of an undertaking like the present are 
unaffected by the praise or censure of critics alone, however 
discerning. Their true test and arbiter is time, upon whose 
verdict I confidently rely. I trust, too, that my humble 
labours may prove of some assistance in promoting the in- 
terchange of enlightenment between two great nations, on 
whose niutual esteem and friendship so much depends the 


welfare of the world. 
Henry Ruio1a, 
$1, Cuanine Cross, S.W. 


April 2, 1878. 
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RUSSIAN ALPHABET. 


Accidental 
Sound. 


v, hyk,kh 
t 
yo, 0 


sh 


5 


yé 


g, kh 


Proper Corresponding Sound 
aca ar re in English, 
ah jlikea in| father, art, 
bay .. b_ ..]} book, nob, 
vay v_..| vest, love, 
gay |..g ..| go, big, 
day d_ ..| do, did, 
yay | ..ye,e..| yes, ore in met 
zhay Ry (2h) azure, pleasure, 
zay .. Z 1) zeal, brazen, 
é e  ..| me, be, 
é é ditto, 
kah | .. k ..| key, baker, 
el 1 ..] land, all, 
em .m_ ..| me, prim, 
en .n_..{ no, den, 
o . 0 ..| on, stock, 
pay - p_..| part, stop, 
airr r ..{ road, barren, 
es .. 8,S8S../ Seat, pass, 
tay -. t  ..| top, spot, 
00 .. 00 ..' 00Ze, Moon, 


RSREBSSAS 


See ee NNN ee eI 


® @ | eff 

X x | khah 
Og teay 
Yq | chay 
fil m | shah 
Ii] m | shchah 
‘Dd & | year 
bI 11 | yearee 
b b&b | yeari 
B & | yahti 
I 9 |\eh 

KO 10 | you 

fl a yah 

0 @ | pheetah 
V v | ézhitsah 
ii a | & short 


Proper Corresponding Sound 
Sound. in English. 


like f inj far, grief, 
Ger. (kh) | nod), 

.. ts, tz | howitzer, 

. ch inj church, 

.. sh ..| she, bush, — 
..8heh.. — 


“hard semivowel : has 
no sound by itself: 
© mute! / serves to show that 
rh the consonant pre- 
ceding it must be pro- 

_ |\nounced hard. 

-- y in| pity, charity, 
soft semivowel : has 
no sound by itself, and 

-\| Jeerves to show that 
e mute (1) the consonant preced- 
ing it must be pro- 
nounced soft. 
like ye, e | yes, met, 
.@ 1M end, net, 
uy. | use, tube, 
. ya ..| yard, 
.. f,ph..| far, phrase, 
. 6 ..| me, be, 


-» ymute| may, boy. 





Accidental 
Sound. 


sh 


sh 


wé 


yo 


yé, é 
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In order to help the learner, this Table of English Letters 
representing Russian sounds is given, in accordance with the 
subsequent rules of Pronunciation. (See note, page 9.) 


VOWELS. 


English. | Russian. As in | English. Russian. | As in 


use, tube 
may 
pity 
yard 
soft semiv. yes 
on liorb 


yoke 





CONSONANTS. 


eee | cee eR | ee | 









church 






A do 8 seat 
f,ph| «, @ | far, phrase sh she 
g r £70 shch| ml = 
k K key t T top 
kh xX German @ ts 1 howitzer 
l A land Vv B vest 

M me Z 3 zeal 

H no 1K azure 





Page 


20 
28 
36 
38 
42 
49 
61 
8l 
147 
200 
285 


Line 


18 


13 


16 


25 


18 


_ 24 


15 


ERRATA. 


For 
ko-moo 
Vowels 
Obs. 
man 
yerTBepTel A 
Obs. 

Obs. 

as 

Obs. 4 

a miserable 


all others 


Read 
ka-moo. 
Letters. 
Obs. 5. 

a man. 
WeTBEPTbI i. 
Obs. 18. 
Obs. 4. 
has. 

Obs. 5. 
miserable. 


any other. 
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DIVISION OF THE LETTERS OF THE 
RUSSIAN ALPHABET. 


THERE are in the Russian Alphabet thirty-six letters, of 
which twelve are vowels, twenty-one are consonants, and 
three are semivowels. 
The vowels (raacubia 6YKBbI) are : 
a, €, H, i, 0, Y,-bI, B, 9, 10, 4, ¥. 
It may be well to note that the following five, e, 5, a, 
¥0, # are also called diphthongs (4pyrsacubia). 


The twenty-one consonants (corsicubia OyRBbI) are : 

6, BT, A,B, 3, , 4, M, H, 0, p, C, 7, ®, X, 0, 4, 1, Ml, @ 

The three semivowels (noayraacubia OY KBBI) are : 

bt, ob ii. 

The English Alphabet has no letters corresponding to 

the following in the Russian Alphabet : 
bl, B, 4, b, b, #, 0, 4, W, WM, @, ¥. 

The Russian Alphabet, on the other hand, has not the 
English J, w, x, the H mute, or the sounds of 42 as in the 
knglish words ¢hat and thin. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS. 


Norg.—Each syllable in English words, representing the 
Russian pronunciation, should be pronounced as is directed 
in Table No. II.; and until the student is thoroughly sure 
of the correct sound of every Russian letter, he should 
always consult that table. By following closely the sounds 
as they are given he will be able, without the assistance of 
a teacher, to pronounce so as to be understood even by 
uneducated Russians, 
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A. Tae Vowets ([adcusia Byres). 
A, a. 
Proper Sounds. 
This vowel, when accented, is pronounced : 

1. as the @ in the following English words: art, far, 
star ; as, for example, 

ASps, dar, ‘the gift ;’ 4as4, da-la, * gave.’ 

2. When not accented is pronounced in the same way, 
but somewhat weaker, and approaching the sound 
of @ in the English word fat ; as, 

Héma, na-sha, ‘our ;’ népa, para, ‘the pair.’ 
Accidental Sounds. 

1. When not accented in the middle of a word, after the 
hissing consonants, m, 4, M1, m, the vowel a is pro- 
nounced as the e in the words met, bet: 


ROma, kozhe, ‘ the skin ;? ‘act, che-sy, ‘the watch.’ 
aémagb, loshedi, ‘a horse ;’ mnma, pésh-cha, ‘the food.’ 


2. When accented in the termination azo of the genitive 
case of adjectives, the vowel @ is pronounced like 
the o in the words zo, blow: 


AypHéro, door-no-ca, ‘of bad ;’ , 
Hbudro, ne-mo-va, ‘of dumb.’ 


It should be observed that at the end of words the vowel 
a, whether accented or not, always retains its proper sound 


of a, as in far or fat. 
H, e. 


Proper Sounds. 
This soft vowel after a consonant has— 
1. The sound of e, as in the words met, bet: 


Gépert, be-reg, ‘ the shore ; ’ 
qead, che-lo, ‘the brow.’ 
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Note.—In the above examples of met and de? the sound 
of Russian e is well represented ; but after some other con- 
sonants an Englishman is apt to pronounce the e much 
harder than is required. It must therefore be born in 
mind that the e should always be heard soft, as if the con- 
sonant were followed by the English yea; thus Hers, Jers, 
4erb, tert should not be pronounced as the English net, det, 
let, tet, but as if they were written with yea, as nyeat, dyeat, 
byeat, tyeat, ete. 

2. At the beginning of words and after vowels it has the 

sound of diphthong ye, as in the words yes, yellow : 
écan, yeo-lé, ‘if;’ omy, ye-moo, ‘to him.’ 
Accidental Sounds. 
I. The diphthong e (ye) is pronounced also like yo (é): 
1. When accented, as in the words yonder, yoke : 
éina, yol-ka, ‘ the fir ;’ 
MOé, ma-yo, ‘ mine.’ 
2. In the accented terminations ew», ems, ems, eme of 
the present tense of verbs: 
Aaémib, da-yosh, ‘ thou givest ;’ 
Gepérs, be-ryot, ‘he takes.’ 
II. After the consonants m, 4, m, m, a, the vowel e has the 
sounds of o in the following cases : 
1. At the end of words: 
anué, lé-t90, ‘ the face.’ 
2. When coming before a consonant, which is followed 
by one of the hard vowels a, 0, y, bt, or 8: 
cyéTs, achot, ‘the account.’ 
III. It sounds like yo or o in the accented termination é10 
or éi# of the instrumental case of feminine nouns: 


semen, eem-lyo-u, ‘ with the land;’ 
Aymé1, doo-sho-u, ‘ by the soul ;’ 
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and, when accented, before the gutturals 2, x, 2 and the 
hissing letters ac and w: 
é—gaséxb, da-lyok, ‘ distant;’ 
0—xérs, zhog, ‘ burnt.’ 
Oss.—Many writers place a disresis (**) over the letter 
é when it is to be pronounced as yo or o. In order therefore 
to facilitate the pronunciation of this letter, whenever in 
this work the letter e is pronounced as yo or 0, a disoresis 
(‘*) will be placed over it, and in such case it will be used 


instead of the tonic accent. 


Mi, a. 
Proper Sound, 

When by iteelf, either at the end of a word or when it 
follows a consonant, this vowel is pronounced as the 
English é in the words me, be (mé, 5é) : 

Haut, &van, ‘John ;’ 
BAu, é-dé, ‘ go.’ 
Accidental Sound. 
After the semivowel 0, or after # (dotted), the vowel a has 
the sound of the diphthong y¥é: 
cTaTbil, stati-yé, ‘ the articles ;’ 
Mapiu, maré-yé, ‘of Mary.’ 


I i. 
This vowel has the same sound as the preceding letter a, 


but it must always be followed by another vowel: 

aula, lé-né-ya, ‘ the line ; 
uubale, mno-né-ye, ‘ the opinion. 

Oss.—The only instance in which this letter is found 
standing before a consonant is in the word mips, mér, ‘the 
world ;’ in order to distinguish it from the similar word, 
mupp, mér, ‘the peace.’ 
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Q, 0. 
Proper Sound. 


This vowel when accented has the sound of 0, as in the 
words on, pot: 
40m, dom, ‘a house ;’ 
8ak6Ht, za-kon, ‘ the law.’ 
Accidental Sound. 
When unaccented it is pronounced like a short in fat: 
o6m4nt, ab-man, ‘ the deception ;’ 
OCHOBATE, as-na-rati, ‘ to found.’ 


Y, y. 
The corresponding sound of this vowel in English is 00, as 


in moon, book: 
$tpo, oot-ra, ‘the morning ;’ 
AY6b, doob, ‘the oak.’ 


BI, 51. 


Proper Sounds. 

This hard vowel, the Russian hard u or the English e hard, 
has a sound, the perfect idea of which cannot be rendered 
in. English words, as the language does not possess so 
hard a sound as the vowel os. The y in the words pity, 
charity, or ea in tea, approximately represent it. An 
Englishman, after hearing this vowel pronounced by a 


Russian, can easily catch it: 
TH, ty, or tea, * thou ;’ 
Aulps, dyr, or dear, ‘ of holes.’ 


Accidental Sound. 


The vowel ot after the labial consonants sounds nearly like we: 
BB, vecé, * you 3’ 
Ona, bwél, § was ;’ 
pili, rvél, * dug.’ 
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Note.—The hard vowel 03 will be represented in English 
by the letter y. 
B, &. 


Proper Sounds. 

This soft vowel has the same sound as the Russian e, or 
English e as in met, or ye as in yes, with the exception 
that it is never pronounced as o. 

Oss.—The same can be said of as of € ; 1.e. nbrs, abr, 
ibrp, ete. must be pronounced not as net, det, let, ete., but 
as if they were written nycat, dyeat, lyeat, etc. 


Accidental Sound, . 
As yo, when accented, it is heard only in the following words: 
apb3bl, cvyoz-dy, ‘stars ;’ 
rutaaa, gnyoz-da, ‘ nests ;’ 
oop, ab-ryol, ‘he found ;’ 
aphse, tsvyol, ‘he flourished ;’ 
chgta, syod-la, ‘ the saddles.’ 
And also in their derivatives and compounds, as: 
spb3qouka, zeyoz-docd-ka, ‘little star ;’ 
uplo6pbas, pré-ob-ryol, ‘ acquired.’ 


Oo, 9. 
9 
This vowel has the same sound as the e in the word end, 
and it is never pronounced as the diphthong ye. At the 
beginning of words and after vowels, therefore, whenever 
the diphthong sound of ye is not wanted, the vowel o 
must be used. 
The following Russian words only are written with 9: 
étor, fta, Sto, ‘ this;’ 
$ragit, ésaKift, ‘such,’ ‘such like;’ 
érax>, ‘so,’ ‘thus ;’ 
écif, 9k, ‘ what (a man).’ 
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Oss.—There are some other words beginning with the 
letter 9, but they are of foreign origin, mostly Greek, and 
have merely been adopted by the Russian language, as : 

épa, era, ‘era.’ 
BEZ4MeHD, ek-za~-men, ‘the examination ;° 
emaedts, e-sha-fot, ‘ the scaffuld,’ ete. 


IO, ¥. 


Proper Sound. 

1. At the beginning of words, and after vowels or semi- 
vowels, the vowel 10 has exactly the same sound as 
the English w in the words use, or ew in the words 
pew, new. 

wr, ug, youg, * the south ;’ 
4aw, da-u, da-you, ‘I give ;’ 
mbw, p-u, pew, ‘I drink.’ 

2. After consonants, 10 has no longer the sound of the 
diphthong u (you), but approaches it, like * in the 
word tude: 

rosoplo, ga-ca-ru, ‘I speak;’ 
40610, lub-lu, ‘I love.’ 

Oxss.—Particular care should be taken that #0 should never 
be pronounced as the English u in /wél, dud, etc., but always 
as in tude. 

Accidental Sound. 
In words which have come from the French language, w 
retains the sound of French #: 


Bpwceeab, ‘ Brussels ;’ 
Awua, ‘ Dumas.’ 


Nots.—The English u represents the Russian w. 


A, A. 
Proper Sound. 
1. At the beginning of words and after vowels and semi- 
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vowels, this letter when accented has the sound of 
the diphthong ya, as in the word yard: 

dua, ya-ma, ‘hole ;’ 

xbiaa, de-la-ya, ‘ doing.’ 

2. After consonants the vowel a is no longer pronounced 
as diphthong ya, but when accented it sounds very 
much like ya: 

an64, lu-bya, ‘loving ;’ 
Bapd, za-rya, ‘the dawn;’ 

Oss.—At the end of words the vowel a, whether accented 
or not, retains its proper sound of ya: except in the suffix 
ca in reflective verbs pronounced sa. 

Ropoid, ka-ra-lya, ‘of the king ;’ 
DOTCépA, pa-te-rya, ‘ the loss.’ 
Accidental Sounds. 

1. At the beginning of words, and after vowels or semi- 
vowels, when unaccented the vowel a is pronounced 
as ye in the word yes: 

alind, yey-tso, ‘an egg ;’ 
s4aqb, 2a-yets, ‘the hare ;’ 
Téaib, ta-yel, ‘ melted.’ 

2. After consonants, and when unaceented, it has the 

sound of the simple vowel e, as in me¢: 


DaMATb, pa-met, * the memory ;’ 
notépano, pa-te-re-no, * host.’ 


V, v. 
? 
This vowel never changes its natural sound of a (English 


é), and is pronounced as the English é in the words 
bé, mé. 


Oss.—It is used in but very few words, derived from the 
Greek, as mvpo, vooctacs, etc. 
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B. Tue Consonants (Corsacusia O6yKsst). 


Proper Sound. 
THR consonants 6, 8, 4, 3 have the same sound as the English 
6,v,d,z. All these consonants retain their proper sound 
before vowels, or when they are followed by a liquid or by 
any other weak consonant. 


Before vowels. Before liquid and weak 
consonants. 
Btaé, be-da, ‘ill-luck ; Bafro, bla-ho, ‘ good;’ 
Buatst, vé-del, ‘he saw;’ BAS, ene, ‘out;’ 
Aart, dal, ‘he gave;’ Aaa, diya, ‘for ? 
30Bh, zof, ‘the call.’ BpHTB, zrét, ‘ he sees.’ 


Accidental Sounds. 
All the above letters at the end of words ending with the 
hard semivowel 4, or when placed before strong con- 
sonants, take the sound of their corresponding letters : 


Il, ®, T, C 
p, f, t, 8 
Before » at the end of words, Before hard consonants. 
Bo6s, bop, ‘the bean ;’ Bé6na, bip-ka, ‘the knuckle ;’ 
post, ruf, ‘the ditch ; 46Aka, [6t-ka, ‘the boat ;? 
car, sat, ‘the garden ;’ 46BK0, lof-ko, ‘ cleverly ;’ 
B03%, tos, ‘ the knife,’ cBiaka, svyae-ka, ‘ the bundle.’ 


a, A. 
As there is no equivalent letter in the English Alphabet 
for this consonant, s/ will represent the letter m. 


The proper sound of this consonant is the same as the 
Frengh 7 in the word your. 
C 
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The sound of s in the English words treasure, pleasure, of 
the sound of z as in the words glazier, grazier, represent 
well the sound of the consonant x. 


Proper Sound. 


Before a vowel, or before a liquid, or any other weak con- 
sonant, the letter m retains its proper sound : 


mast, zhél, ‘he lived ;’ 
muy, zhimoo, ‘1 press.’ 


Accidental Sound. 


At the end of a word ending in 4, or b, or before a strong 
consonant, the m is pronounced like its corresponding 
letter m (8h), as: 

HOt, knife, is pronounced ‘ nosh ; 
HOmKAa, little foot, is pronounced ‘ noshka.’ 


Yr, 4. 


Proper Sound. 


1. The sound of this consonant is generally the same as 
that of the English g before a, 0, r, asin game, God, 
grass: 

roxb, god, ‘ the year ;’ 
rat, gad, ‘the reptile ;’ 
rpymia, groo-sha, ‘ the pear.’ 

2. T aspirated is pronounced like the English 4 in hay, 
habit : 

Técnosa, hds-podé, ‘ God ;’ 
Gudro, bla-ha, § well.’ 
Oss.—At one time the Russian language had only the r 
aspirated, as in the words day, hadit ; but in the language 
of the present day it is no longer used, except in a few 
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words, as Fécnogu, Osaro, the former r Peng replaced by r 
hard, as the g in God, game, grass. 


Accidental Sounds. 


1. When the letter r ends a word, or is placed before 


the consonant m, it sounds very nearly like kr: 
Kpyrt, krook, ‘ the circle ;’ 
nomérs, pa-mok, ‘he helped.’ 


Ors.—Exceptions to this rule are met with in the words 
Bort and y6ort, wherein r is not pronounced a; k, but as x 
(42 or German @): 

Bort, bokh,—bodh, ‘God ; 
y65rb, 00-bokh,—oo-bod), * poor.’ 

2. Before the consonants k and T (k, ¢) r is pronounced 

as x (£4) as: 
aerK6, leckh-ko, ‘easily .” 
norta, nokh-té, ‘the nails.’ 


3. In foreign words ending in prs the sound of x (44) is 
heard instead of r, as in 
Herep6ypts, pe-ter-boorkh, ‘St. Petersburg ; 
Aunabyprs, dé-na-boorkh, ‘ Dunaburg.’ 
4. T is pronounced as B (v) in the terminations aro, aro, 
oro, ero of the genitive case of Adjectives or Pronouns: 
adOparo, do-bra-ra, ‘ of good ;’ 
ciuaro, sé-nya-va, ‘ of blue ;’ 


Tord, ta-to, ‘of that ;’ 
moerd, ma-ye-vo, ‘ of mine.’ 


K, k. 


Proper Sound. 
The sound of this consonant is exactly like the English c 
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hard before the vowels a, 0, as in the words can, come, or 
the English & in the words key, king: 

Kors, kot, ‘ the cat ;’ 

xakt, kak, ‘ how ;' 

KpuKt, krék, ‘ the cry.’ 


Accidental Sounds. 


The accidental sounds of k are r or x. When the letter 
K occurs in the preposition rt befure the feeble consonants 
6, A, %, 3, 1t has the sound of its corresponding consonant 
Tr, as: 

Kb Bory, g’ bo-hoo, ‘to God ;’ 
KB AéMy, g’ do-moo, ‘to the house ;’ 
Kb ment, g’ zhéne, ‘ to the wife ? 
Kb semat, g’ zémle, ‘to the earth.’ 
When before the strong consonants k, T, 4, the letter & is 
pronounced like x (44, German @), as: 
RT0, khto, ‘who ? 
KB KOMY, kk ko-moo, ‘to whom ;’ 
RB wcy, kh cha-soo, ‘to the hour.’ 


Notr.—The letter k will be represented by the English &. 


0,7. 
Proper Sound, 


These consonants have the same sound as the English let- 


ters s and z in the words sister, sat, cross, tar, trot. 
c16B0, slo-va, ‘the word ;’ 
uctépia, és-to-ré-ya, ‘history ;’ 
Tpasé, tra-va, ‘ the grass ;’ 
TOTB, tot, ‘ that.’ 


Accidental Sounds. 


Before 6, r, 4, ®, 3, the letters c and t take the sound of 
their corresponding consonants 3 and 4, as in 
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c6poat, ebrod, ‘the mob ? 
crosépt, zga-ror, ‘ the betrothal ;? 
cAatt, zdal, ‘he gave up ;’ 
cmérb, e-zhog, ‘he burnt ;’ ’ 
caa4n, 2-zadé, ‘from behind / 
ét4arb, od-dal, ‘he gave up.’ 


Before the hissing consonants m and 4, the letter c is 
pronounced nearly like m (sh), as: 
Ch méuxoh, sh’ shap-koy, ‘with the cap ;’ 
Cb wcy, sh’ cha-soo, ‘from the hour.’ 
When cr is followed by a, the consonant t is not heard 
at all, as in the English word disten, when the ¢, as 
in Russian, is not heard : 


aéctanit, ches-nay, ‘honest ;’ 
néctanll, pos-nay, * meagre.’ 


have corresponding sounds in the English letters p and /, 
as in post, proper ; far, grief: 
n4pa, pa-ra, ‘a pair ;’ 
Bpé3a, pro-sa, * prose ;’ 


epanngia, fran-teé-ya, § France ;’ 
eonapl, fa-na-ré, ‘the lanterns.’ 


X, X 
The sound of this letter is the same as the German &): 
ux, éd)—Zékh, * them ;’ 


xopb, djor—khor, ‘the choir ;’ 
Ayxt, dood)j—dookh, ‘ the spirit.’ 


Nors.—The letter x will be represented by £4. 
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| Til, m. 
The English double consonant s4, as in the words she, dish, 


represents this consonant : 
mans, shép, ‘thorn ; 
miImMb, mysh, ‘mice;’ 
aymé doo-sha, ‘ soul.’ 


The English language has se such sound as m. This letter, 
however, being composed of the two combined sounds of 
sh and ch (shch), both of which are in the English lan- 
guage, a little practice only is needed to acquire a perfect 
pronunciation of this compound consonant. Particular 
attention must be drawn to the fact that foreigners have 
always a tendency to commence this consonant with the 
single letter s, instead of the sh. Students should there- 
fore be careful in the pronunciation of this letter, and avoid 
the simple sound of s. 

Proper Sound. 
mars, shchét, ‘ the shield ;’ 
néwa, pésh-cha, ‘ the food ;’ 
rams, tash-chél, ‘he dragged.’ 
Accidental Sound, 
The consonant iu, when followed by ug, is pronounced as m 


(sh), as in 
NOMOIMHEKS, pa-mosh-nik, ‘ assistant ;’ 
Opomunl, o-vash-nay, ‘vegetable.’ 


qa. 
Proper Sound, 
This letter has exactly the same sound as the English double 
consonant ch in the words church, chose, which: 
4940, choo-da, ‘marvel ;’ 
aeay, le-choo, ‘I fly ;’ 
B6am, no-ché, ‘ nights,’ 
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Accidental Sound. 


Before the consonants T and a it is pronounced as m (sf) ; 
970, shto, ‘ what ;’ 
BapéaH0, na-rosh-na, ‘ expressly.’ 


II, Tj. 


The proper sound of this consonant is the same as the Ger- 
man 3; its sound is as ¢z in the noun howitzer. 
Iba, tee-na, ‘ price ; 
apopént, dva-rete, * palace ;’ 
auyé, é-tso, ‘ face.’ 


Note.—The letter 4 will be represented by ¢s. 


0, © 
by e 
This consonant (the English »4) has the same sound as /, 
but 1s used only in words derived from the Greek, as: 
Aotun, a-phé-ny, ‘ Athens ;’ 
Anoee634, a-po-phe-oz, ‘ apotheosis ;” 
Geda0pb, phe-o-dor, ‘ Theodore ;’ 
kainrpaeia, kal-é-gra-phé-ya, ‘ caligraphy.’ 


Aa, Mm, Ha, Pp. 

These four liquid consonants have the same sound as the 
English 2, m, 2, r in the words land, me, name, road ; ball, 
drum, os, bar: 

ries, x40, less, dela, ‘the forest, business ; 
més0, 3uMa, mala, zéma, ‘a little, the winter ;’ 
Halt, on6, nash, ana, ‘ our, she ;’ 

pogh, 6¥pa, rod, buo-rya, ‘the gender, the storm.’ 

Oss. 1.—Before the hard vowels or strong consonants 2 
is heard much more distinctly or much stronger than it is 
elsewhere ; in fact as though it were double, as in the 
English words well, Lloyd. 
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Oss. 2.—P is like the Irish sr, i.e. the rolling produced by 
the tip of the tongue coming against the roof of the mouth 
and upper front teeth needs to be stronger than it usually 
is with the English r. 


C. Tse Semivowers (Iosyrsacusis). 


'b, b, and i. 


'b.—The hard semi-vowel 1 has no sound whatever when by 
itself; it can be placed only at the end of a syllable or 
word, and in that case it gives to the preceding consonant 
a strong harsh sound, as if the consonant were pro- 
nounced with an effort, or were doubled, as // in rol, bald, 


or rr in burr: 
nosis, poll, ‘ flour ;’ 
cTont, stop, ‘ stop ;’ 
8013, zol/, ‘ cross ;’ 
HOTS, nott, ‘of notes ; 
nop, porr, ‘of pores.” 


b.—The soft semivowel 5 gives a very soft, liquid sound to 
the preceding consonant, as if the latter was followed by 
the Russian a or English e mute. The sound of the x in the 
termination gze, in the French words champagne, mon- 
tagne, cigogne, or the sound of / in the French words peril, 
stertl, may approximately represent the sound of the soft 
semivowel b: 
Gpdas, bragne, * contest ;’ 
kaub, kigne, ‘ throw.’ 
Oss.—Neither of the above semivowels can be placed 
after a vowel or at the beginning of a word. 
‘b and b can be met with in the middle of compound 
words and inflexions only, and in that case they are placed 
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to indicate that the vowel, which immediately follows, is to 
be pronounced separately. Thus it appears that the semi- 
vowels 1 and 5 can be joined to consonants only, and never 
to vowels, 
The 1 and b, when they come after the hissing consonants 
%, 4, 0, m, sound nearly alike; thus, in the words 


HORB, — JOB 
KaMMillh — MBIIIb, 


there is scarcely any difference in sound between ms and 
&b, OF 0b and Ob. 


It is well to remark that for an Englishman the hard — 
semivowel 4 does not present any difficulty of: pronun- 
ciation. The same cannot be said of the softs. Under 
careful guidance, however, by a Russian teacher, it is readily 
acquired. For those, however, who may have to study 
Russian without assistance, the following observation is 
of importance: —In no case should the tongue touch 
the front teeth or the front part of the palate; if this be 
done the pronunciation of any consonant, with the softness 
required in Russian, would be impossible. In commencing 
the study of the soft b, the use of the English 7, as in the 
word éi¢, pronounced very short, is advisable; and the 
tongue should touch only the side of the teeth. or the side 
of the palate or cheek : 

Aanb, dani, * tribute ;’ 
6poss, brovi, ‘eyebrow 
yectb, chesti, ‘honour ;’ 
Goat, boli, § pain ;’ 
Kocipt, ko-sari, ‘mower ; 
cxopob, scorbi, ‘ grief ;’ 
ecus, yesmi, ‘I am ;’ 
cTenb, stepi, ‘prairie ;’ 
Ipa3b, gryazi, ‘mud ;’ 
Oy1b, boodi, *be ; 

Ocb, osi, ‘ axe.’ 
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Nots.—As the letter e represents the Russian letter g. 
the soft semivowel 5 may be represented by #, which should 
however, scarcely be heard. 


Exercise on the pronunciation of the semivowels % and b. 


Bust, he beat ; Bua, the ball ; 

Buit, he was ; Bilib, ai event ; 

Burts, the state ; Buts, to be ; 

Tocn64t, of gentlemen ; Tocaégb, Lord ; 

Aant, given; Aaub, the tribute ; 
Kaps, the heat ; Kap, fry, imp.; 
Kpost, the roof ; Kposs, the blood ; 
Mart, mate (in chess) ; Mats, the mother ; 
Taps, the steam ; apt, steam out, imp. ; 
Cua, the son. Cuub, blue. 


5 


Mi. 


This soft semivowel, the Russian a short, has an imperfect 
sound by itself, and can be distinctly heard only after a 
vowel, with which it forms one syllable. The letter y in 
the words may, say, way, represents the sound of the semi- 
vowel i very well: 

mall, may, ‘may ;’ 
BBR, wey, * blow ;’ 
net, pey, ¢ drink.’ 

Note.—Hi will be represented henceforth by the English 
letter y. Although the letter y has been already adopted to 
represent the hard vowel 51, there can be no confusi«n, us 
bi can only be placed after consonants, and & only after 
vowels. 


CLASSIFICATION OF VOWELS AND 
CONSONANTS. 


According to the pronunciation of the letters in Rus- 
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sian, the vowels are divided into hard and soft. The semi- 
vowels are either hard or soft, and the consonants are 
divided into sharp, flat and liquid. 


A. Tse Vowets (Tsadcusia Byrssi). 


1. Hard (ge6éubia), a, 9, 0, V, bl. 
2. Soft (roaxia), a, e or b, # or 1, W, @. 


B. Tse Semivowexs (Ioayrsacusia byxssi). 
1. Hard (teépgaa), %. 
2. Soft (marnia), & and a. 


C. Tse Consonants (Corsfcatia Byrssi). 

1. Sharp (rBépabia), ©, 0, T, C, DW, K, X, 0, 9, WM, 6. 
2. Flat (marnia), 6, B, Tr, A, ®, 3. 

8. Liquid (miapnbia), 1, M, H, p. 


Oss.—The liquid consonants, 1, M, H, p, may be also 
called semiconsonants ; all other consonants are mute. 


The consonants are also, according to their organic for- 
mation, divided into : 
1. Labials (rvy6utia), 6, B, M, 0, ¢. 
2. Palatals (noqné6ubia), 4, H, p. 
8. Dental (3y6abia) : 
a. Linguals (a3biqabia), 4, T, U0. 
b. Lispings (menesesatsia), 3, c. 
c. Hissings (manana), ®, 4, OM, . 
4. Gutturals (ropranubia), r, K, X. 
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UNION AND PERMUTATION OF VOWELS. 
Two hard vowels are never united together. 


The vowels a, e, 10 and the semivowel 5 never admit 
before them the consonants r, k, x, nor do they in some 
instances even admit 4, T, 3, C 


In the same way the vowel g, in the formation of 
derivative words, never admits before it r, K, xX, UL. 


A. PERMUTATION OF CONSONANTS. 


1. r, 3 K 
9 see before 

. 1, KD q 
3. 6x A, e, H, 1, b 
4. cr; on change into i: 


B. PERMUTATION OF VOWELS. 
l. a _ Tr, K, X, 0, &%, 4, W, _— 
10 change into y. 
2. bi after m, 4, WM, m, I, K, xX changes into H. 
8. 0 when unaccented after 0, ®, 4, MI, W, 
changes into e.* 


4. after i changes into u 


C. Permutation or SEMIVOWELS. 
1. The semivowel 5 after a vowel changes into i. 
2. The semivowel & before a consonant with 1 changes into e. 
8. The semivowel 1 before two consonants changes into o. 


4. The semivowel & before a consonant followed by 1 
changes into e. 


© When ¢ is pronounced as yo (é) it is usually replaced by 0; as, 
alind, 14096, instead of aliné, naevé, 
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EPENTHESIS (Beraska), AND ProstHEsis (I[pucrésKa). 


The vowels ¢, 0, in accordance with the rule, when they 
replace the semivowels, are introduced for the sake of 
euphony between two consonants, as: 

pétens instead of BBTDP? ; 
xpéuoxs and not Epbugt. 

The consonant 4 is inserted after the consonants B, ®, 1, 
6, « when they are followed by the vowels e or 10, thus 
will be: 

106.000 instead of 110600 ; 
408410 instead of 10800 ; 
e Ky0.400 instead of xynw. 
The consonants 8 and a are sometimes added before 


vowels, as: 
edcemb instead of ocms ; 
Ha Neré instead of na eré. 


ApocorE (Ycbyénie), anD Syncope (Hssitie). 


1. Apocope is the shortening or the omission of a syl: 
lable at the end of a word : 
maou instead of mudw ; 
4706 instead of 9166n1. 
2. Syncope is the elision of a letter in the middle ofa 
word, thus will be: 


abshay instead of asuray. 


THE TONIC ACCENT. 


In dissyllabic and polysyllabic words one syllable is always 
pronounced with more marked emphasis and with greater 
effort of the voice than the remaining syllables in the same 
word. This modification of the voice is called the tonic 
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accent (yAapénie). The accented syllable of a word is called 
long, (A0arii), and all other syllables are short (Kopérsiil). 
The tonic accent in Russian books is printed only in the 
case of a few homonymous words, such as: 

B4MOKt, ‘castle,’ and samdéxt, ‘lock ;’ 


or, in order to point out certain grammatical inflexions, as 


ciésa, ‘of the word,’ genit. sing. 
cosa, ‘the words,’ nom. plur. 


The tonic accent is indicated by a little mark (“) over the 
vowel. As the tonic accent in Russian words cannot be 
determined by any definite rule, and as moreover in the for- 
mation of derivatives and in many inflexions it changes its 
place from one syllable to another, the accent over all 
Russian words in this Grammar will be marked. 





FIRST LESSON. — [epssii Yrors. 
Tue SussTantive. — Hua Cymectsatesbnoe. 


Declension of Masculine Nouns, singular number. 
Cxaonénie eqhuctBennaro Yacla MYmMecKaro posa. 
There are in the Russian Language seven Cases, one of 
which, however, the Vocative, is always the same as the 
Nominative, having a distinct termination of its own in a 
few Church Slavonic words only; as, bome! Iacyce Xpuc- 
, Te! Orye! 


The Nominative, Hwenttesbanlt nagém’>. 
The Votative, SpaTesbnbh nagemd. 
The Genitive or Possessive, Posutesbubl naAéx. 
The Dative, Aate:panh nagéms. 
The Accusative or Objective, Baadtesban naAémt. 


The Instrumental or Ablative, Tsopatesbanl mayen} 
The Prepositional or Locative, Upeqgs6manit nazéxd, 
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Nom. The fruit, Hoen. nadéaxs, Wao. 


Genit. Of the fruit, Podtm. nao. Ti04a. 
Dat. To the fruit, Adm. nad. Tio4y. 
Accus. The fruit, Bun. nao. aoa. 
Instr. By the fruit, Teop. nad. THiog6m. 


Prepos. Of [about] the fruit, Mpeds. nad. Haoa%. 


Oss. ].—There are no Articles in the Russian Language, 
but in order to indicate the mutual relation of objects, the 
Nouns and Adjectives have different inflexions, by means 
of which they are declined. 


Oss. 2.—The accusative case is like the genitive in the 
names of animate beings, and like the nominative in 
Nouns designating an inanimate or abstract object. 


Oss, 3.—Substantives and Adjectives of hard termination 
are declined according to the hard declension; those of soft 
termination follow the soft declension. 


I, thou, he. — A, mot, ons. 


The court, a yard, Asopt. 

A boy, M41b9HK%. 
The apricot, AOpaxécs. 
A fruit, T4045. 

A town, Tépoas. 
A man, YesoBsEt. 
A house, ; Aom. 
Solomon, CoioMé6uB. 
A prophet, Tpopérs. 
The table, Cros. 
The bread, X1562. 
Paris, Tapa. 
The palace, Apopéns. 
The castle, S&MOK be 


The lock, 


SaMé6nd. 
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Oss, 4.—The present tense of the Auxiliary Verb 7o be 
(6bITL), in its proper sense, is always omitted. Thus in the 


phrases : 
I am a man, Al res0BBKD ; 
A house isa building, fows crpoénie. 


Am (ecmb) and 1s (ectb) are omitted although understood. 
This, 3tors; Not, He. 
Oss. 5.—The negative particle ne always precedes the 
word to which it refers : 
Not J, He a; 
Not the table, §_He cto. 


Au. 


Interrogation is rendered by the particle 1, which must 
always follow the interrogative word : 


Aoopt-1n M4ib9HKB? §=Is he a kind boy ? 

Méinqext-uH Jo6ph? Is the boy kind ? 

M&ib9HK3-10 08D? Is he a buy? (or a girl). 

OBt-1H M&IDTHED ? Is he a boy (Is it he who is a boy, 
or sume one else) ? 


When P Rorya? 

Yes, Aa. 

No, Hérs. 

But, Ho. 

Also, as well, Takme, 

And, Hi. 

Mine, Moi. 

Mine, (my own), Cao (when it refers to the 
subject of the phrase). 

Who? Rro? 

Your, Baur. 

Your (own), yours, Csoa (when it refers to the 


. subject of the phrase). 
D 
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Oss.— Aa is not used with an Interrogative Pronoun or 
Adverb ; as, 


Who is he f KTo 08} ? 
When was he? Kor 4a 0u% 6611 ? 


The English #¢ has no equivalent in Russian, and is there- 
fore rendered by one of the Personal Pronouns of the third 
person : OH, OHA, 0HO,—Ae, she, it ; as, 


Ts this house yours ! Balit-18 40M ? 
Yes, it is mine. + Aa, 0a% Mott 


ExercisE I. 


An apricot is a fruit.—Paris is a town.—A castle is a 
house.—Solomon is a prophet.—He is a boy.—Is an apricot 
a fruit ?—Yes, it is a fruit—Is Solomon a prophet ?—Yes, 
he is a prophet.—Is the castle a house /—Yes, it isa house. 
Is Paris a town ?—Yes, it is a town.—Is a boy a man?—No, 
he is not a man, he is a boy.—The boy is not a man.— Bread 
is not a fruit.—He is not the prophet.—A yard is not a house. 
Who is he ?—He is a prophet.—lIs he also a prophet.—No, 
he is not a prophet, but this man is a prophet.—lIs this house 
yours?—No, this house is not mine—Who art thou? 
I am a man. 
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SECOND LESSON—Bropoii Ypors. 


t Ects-18 y Bact? 
{ Hutkere-18 Bui? 

Oss. 1.—The verb ¢o hare may be rendered in Russian by 
ecTb (18), followed by the preposition y, which governs the 
genitive case ; or, literally, by the verb ambrs, which governs 
the Accusative. The first mode of expressing possession is 
more widely used, and, owing to its being a purely Russian 
idiom, it has no equivalent expression in English. There- 
fore, for a few lessons, the verb ects will be treated in pre- 
ference to amr. 

To interrogate, the particle am is added to ect, as in 

Have you tf Ecthal y Bact. 
It has already been remarked that the present tense of the 
verb ¢o be (6bitb) is rarely made use of by Russians. The 
first and second persons are never used, while the third 
person is used, as is shown above in the place of ¢o hace or 
in the sense of 


Have you? 


There is, There are, Ects. 
Oss. 2.—Ects, the third person of 6t1T5, ¢o be, in the sense 
of ‘exist,’ though the subject be in the plural, remains in 
the singular, as: 


There is a house in the town, Ectb AOND Bb rdéposs. 
There are houses in town, Ectbh Aomé BB ropo,gt. 


Oss. 3.—The third person of Zo be, ectb, is often omitted, 
not only in affirmative, but even in interrogative phrases, as : 
Have you the fruit f Y pact-1n 12048 f 
I have the fruit. ¥ Mega D101. 


Nore.—Y meni ects, ‘I have ;’ literally, ‘ There is to me. 
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Oss, 4.—As there are no Articles in Russian, “ J hare a 
fruit? and “I have the fruit’ are rendered in the same 


Way, as: 
¥ mena 404%. 


The cheese, Cups. 

The sugar, Caxaps. 

The honey, MEAD. 

The cloak, Daur. 

The chair, Cryst. 

The master, Xoadunt. 
Have you the fruit ¢ + Y pact-in 11043? 
I have it. + ¥ mend out. 


Oss. — Jt, referring to fruit, which is masculine, is 
translated by ont (he). 


Genders in Russian words are distinguished chiefly by 
their termination ; but if by their nature they represent an 
animate being, irrespective of their termination, they belong, 
as in English, to the gender of the sex they represent; thus 
the word 4iaa, ‘uncle,’ although of feminine termination, 
is of masculine gender. 


There are three Genders in the Russian, Language : 


1. Masculine, Myaeckiaii poss. 
2. Feminine, shEHCKIA pose. 
3. Neuter, Cpéaniii poss. 


Oss. 6.—There are some Nouns-ending in a, a, 5, and 
designating some quality in men, which can be used with 
the same termination both for masculine and feminine 
genders, as: 

Bposdra, Vagabond, 
Cupoté, § Orphan, \ (man or woman), 


Such words are of common gender, 66miii poss. 
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Yours, Bam. 


What (sort), which ? hakoit ? 
Which (one) ? Rotoppiii ? 
Which cheese have you tf Kar6fi chips y Bach? 
I have yours. Y wena Baurt. 
I have your cloak. Y mend Bam n1ams. 
Which table have you ? Kaxéii crois y Bact ? 
I have my table. ¥ mesa cBolt crols. 
Which chair have you, Kako ctyat y Bact, 
Mine or yours ? Mo wan cpoh ? 
I have yours. Y wend Bam. 
The palace, Asopént, gen. ABopn4, 
The castle, SAMOKb, gen. 34NRa. 
The lock, SaMoKb, gen. 8aMKA, 
Sir, C¥ Aapb. 


Exercise II. 


Have you the fruit ?—Yes, I have the fruit.—Have you 
your fruit ?—Yes, I have my fruit.—Have you the bread ? 
Yes, I have the bread.—Have you your bread ?—I have my 
bread.—Have you the cloak ?—Yes, I have the cloak.— Have 
you my cloak ?—I have mine.—Have you the cheese and the 
apricot ?—Yes, I have the cheese and the apricot.— Which 
fruit have you ?—I have my fruit.— Have you my table ?—I 
have your table-—Which table have you ?—I have yours. 
Have you a castle ?—Yes, I have a castle.—Have you also 
a chair ?—Yes, I have also a chair.—Which chair have 
you ?—I have yours—Which garden have you P—My own. 
Have you the honey ?—TI have the honey.— Which honey 
have you ?—I have my honey ?—Have you your honey ? 
I have mine.—-Have you a lock ?—Yes, I have a lock 
Which lock have you ?—I have my own. 
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Exercise III. 

What fruit have you ?—I have the fruit of the garden. 
Which garden have you P—I have the garden of the palace. 
Which apricot have you?—I have the boy’s apricot (the 
apricot of the boy.)}—Have you the garden and the yard of 
the palace P—No, I have the lock.—Which lock have you? 
I have mine and also the lock of the garden.— Have you the 
boy’s apricot and the man’s bread ?—No, I have the man’s 
apricot and the boy’s bread.—Which is my fruit P—This 
fruit is yours.—Is an apricot a fruit ?—Yes, it is a fruit. 
Is this bread a fruit P—No, bread is not a fruit—Who is 
Solomon P—He is Solomon, but I am not Solomon.—dAre 
you a prophet ?—No, but he is a prophet.—lIs this boy a 
prophet ?—No, he is not a prophet.—Is a prophet a man ?P 
Yes, a prophet is a man.—Who is a boy ?—He is a boy. 
Who is man P—I am a man.—Is Paris a town ?—Yes, Paris 
is a town.—The castle and the garden of Paris.—The prophet 
of the town and the boy of the house.—The yard of the palace. 
Is a castle a town ?—No, the castle is not a town.—Is he 
the master of the house ?—No, not he, but I am the master 
of the house and the inaster of the garden also.— Who is the 
master of the palace ?—He is the master.— Who is the master 
of the yard P—I am the master of the yard.—The yard of 
the house is mine, but the lock of the garden is yours.—Is 
this table yours ?—No, it is not mine. 





THIRD LESSON. — Tperii Ypdérs. 


The boot, Canért. 
The shoe, BanmmaKt. 
The stocking, Yy16e. 
The goose, Tycs. 
The lantern, @on4ps. 


The knife, Hom. 
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The handkerchief, 
The horse, 

The candlestick, 
Good, 

Bad, 

Fine, handsome, pretty, 
Ugly, 

Old, 

New, 

Large, big, 

Small, little, 
Beautiful, fine, 


Gold candlestick, 
Leathern shoe, 


Haatékt. 

Kop. 
NogcesqHaKt, 
Xopémikt. 

Aypsolt, xy4o#. 
Kpachsaiit. 
Hexpachsnlt, Gesoopsan uit. 
Crapafi. 

Hossiit. 

bospué6it. 

Masniii, mazenbEtit. 
Iipexpacasii. 


Sos0TéH NOACBbIBAKS. 
Koxauplit GamMant. 


The lead,  cBaHéqs. Leaden, adj. cpnanésuit. 
The pewter, 61050. Pewter, adj. o1opAnabiil. 
The silver, cepe6p6. Silver, adj. cepé6paunii. 


Oss. 1, — Material possessive adjectives (peméctrseHHbif) 
are formed from names of material objects by changing their 
termination into bil, HbI#, HHbIM, AHbIf, AHHbIM OBbIT, eBbIA, 
as : 

Fruit, Ws04p; adj. DWaojésuit, of fruit. 
Table, Croip; adj. Croadsiit, of table. 

Oss. 2.—Many Nouns of masculine gender ending in 
t or b, In the nominative case, have the vowel 0 or e inserted 
for the sake of euphony between the two last consonants. In 
declining such Nouns 0 or e is omitted, as: 


Nominative, The stocking, Hmentteabaul max. Yy46K. 
Genitive, Of the stocking, Poswtespnnit mag. yard, 
Dative, To the stocking, Aatespanit mag. “yary. 
Accusative, The stocking, Banstespawh mag. yaons. 
Instrumental, By the stocking, TeopteabAWi nag. UyAK6ms, 
Prepusitional, Of the stocking, U[peaiémani nag. O qy4KB. 


ExcerTion.—In some substantives ending in oKs, the 
vowel 0, although in the termination, is preserved in the 
declension, as : 
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Snatéxs, A connoisseur, gen. S3natoné. 
Hirpéxt, A player, gen. Hrporé. 
Yersdént, A boat, gen. YesnoKé. 
Yecuéut, The garlic, gen. ‘ecnoné. 
B346n>, The rider, gen. ‘Bagora. 
Cba0ns, A passenger, gen. C&A0K4. 


Oss. 3.—There are also substantives ending in ob in 
which 0, being a radical vowel, is also preserved in all the 
Cases, as : 


Bort, The side. 
Port, The fate. 
Ypéxt, The lesson. 


Oss. 4.—By the same rule the vowel e, when inserted 
betsveen two consonants in the words ending in eu, is left 


out in the declension, as: 
The father, Orént, gen. Orn, ete. 
The merchant, Kynéq1, gen. Kynyé, ete. 


Oss. 5.—There are, huwever, words which preserve the 
vowel e in all the cases, as: 
The blacksmith, Kysaéyt, gen. Kyanem, ete. 
A proud man, Topaéyt, gen. Topjena, etc. 
Oss, 6.—The euphonic vowel e after the liquid consonants 
4, H, p, 1s replaced in declension by the soft semivowel 5, in 
order to preserve the soft pronunciation of these liquid con- 
sonants, thus : 
The lion, ACB, gen. Apa. 
The polecat, Xopéxt, gen. Xoppra. 
Oss. 7.—When the euphonic e in the nominative case is 
preceded by a vowel, it is changed in all other cases into ii: 


A fighter, Boéy, gen. Bolina. 
The hire, Haeémt, gen. Haiiua. 
The forehead, 106, gen. 464, 
An eagle, Opes, gen. Opa. 


The corner, YroJt, gen. Yrad. 
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Which candlestick have you ! Kax6i y Bact mogcasanaxs ? 

I have the gold candlestick. Y wend a0a0T6 moAcebyanes. 

Which shoe have you ! Karofi y Bact Oaumant ? 

I have the pretty leather shoe. Y mend Kpacisnll ROxagHH GamIMAKD. 


Oss. 8.—Adjectives of full termination are usually placed 
before the substantives which they qualify, and agree with 
them in gender, number and case. 


Exercise IV. 


Have you my beautiful shoe ?—Yes, sir, I have it.—Have 
you my old shoe ?—No, I have it not.—Have you my golden 
candlestick P—No, I have it not.—Which eagle have you? 
I have the big eagle—Have you my ugly handkerchief? 
No, I have (it) not.—Who has the beautiful handkerchief P 
IT have (it) not, I have only the old one.— Which sugar have 
you P—Yours.— Which boot have you ?—I have my leathern 
boot.—Which goose have you?—I have the big goose. 
Have you my goose ?—No, I have my own.—Have you my 
old knife P—No, I have the new knife-—Have you a good 
knife ?—Yes, I have a good knife—Which lantern have 
you P—I have your old lantern—Have you a handsome 
cloak ?—Yes, I have a handsome cloak.— Which cloak have 
you ?—I have the new cloak.—Have you a new table ?—No, 
I have the old table only.—Have you a large house ?—No, 
I have onlya small house-—Which polecat have you P—I 
have the little polecat.—Is this golden knife yours P—No, 
the golden knife is not mine, but the silver knife is (mine). 
Which knife have you P—I have the golden knife.—Is this 
yard large ?—Yes.—Which yard is small ?—-Mine.—Have 
you a new lantern ?—No, I have an old lantern. 
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LESSON FOURTH.—4etserprsii Yrors. 


Nominative, The horse, 
Genitive, Of the horse, 
Dative, To the horse, 
Accusative, The horse, 
Instrumental, With the horse, 
Prepositional, About the horse. 

A king, 

The prince, 

The pulecat, 


Huenuteabani nag. Kons. 
PoautesbHpt mag. Kona. 
Aate:ani nag. Konvw. 
Banutesbanii nag. Kona. 
TeopitesbAnh nag. Konéws 
Tpesioman nag. O xont 
Kopéab. 

Kaasb. 


Xopb, dim. Xopéxt, gen. XoppRé. 


Oss. 1.—There are three substantives ending in er, 
which preserve in all the cases the euphonic vowel e, as: 


Hamért, A hint. 
Youpekt, 


Honpéxs, \ the reproach. 


Anything, 
Something. 
Something ? 
Anything t 
I have nothing. 


Have you { 


Nothing, 
I have not, 


gen. Haméra, 
gen. Yapexa. 
gen. Houpera. 


Yro nabyas, 
Uro To, 410 BHOYAB. 


EcTb-m y Bach 370 AHOYAb? 


Y mend utts nagverd, 


Hayt6, aayerd. 
TY mend abrs. 


Oss. 2.—Transitive verbs preceded by a negative always 


govern the genitive. 


Oss. 3.—When uauto is with a preposition, it is placed 
between the negative particle aa and the pronoun 410, as: 


Ha 3a 370, For nothing, not for anything. 


Have you a horse ? 
I have no horse, 
The cord, 

The coffee, 

The tea, 


Ectb-~an y Bact Kons ? 
y wena HST. KORA. 
Isypoxrt. 

Kéeeh. 

Yah. 
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Nominative, The tea, Hyentitespani nas. Galt. 
Genitive, Of the tea, Powjitespani nag. Yaa. 
Dative, Tothe tea, Adteapnwi nag. "Ido. 
Accusative, The tea, Bunuteabuni nas. Yai. 


Instrumental, By the tea, Tsopiteabawi naz. Wdeus. 
Prepositional, Of the tea, pessdmanit ag. O WB. 


Anything good, 4to nudyas xopomaro. 


Have you anything good 
Ectb-aa y Bach 6 
Have you something good ! y WTO HAGYAb Xopdmaro ? 


Nothing of bad, Haserd Avpnaro. 
I have nothing bad. Y mend wbrb HUYerS AypHAro, 
I have nothing good. | Y mewd BbTS HAIerd Xopomaro. 


Some (quantity), HbcrosbKo. 
What? Yro? 


Oss.—Some and any, used in an unlimited sense, are not 
translated, as: 


Have you any tea! Ectb-1H y Bach qa ?—I have some, Y Mena ecTb 4ail, 


What have you ! 416 y Bact? 
What have you good Yto y Bach xopémaro ? 
I have good tea. Y wend xopomilt sail. 


Oss. 4.—The impersonal verb ubrs is never omitted. 
Hrs derived from the ancient Russian abc or ne ectb, and 
means ‘ is not, there is not; therefore, y mena Hbrb, word for 
word, will be, ‘ there is not to me.’ 


Iron, adj. meatsnni. 
Wooden, adj. Aepesdnanit, 
Cotton, adj 


Paper, adj. Byméxunlll. 


Stone, adj. Kaneanuil. 
Copper, adj. MBaawi. 
Woullen, adj. Cyxdnunlt. 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


CKIOHEHIE Huiun [lpaiaraTEIHbix. 
Full Hard Termination. 


Singular. Equuctsennoe Uncsd. 
Nominative, Old, Huesdtesani, nag. Crapsilt. 
Genitive, Of the old, Poaitesbani, nag. Crdéparo. 
Dative, To the old, Adteasuus, nag. Crapoxy. 
Accusative, Old, BaudtesbnMa, mag. Crapsiit 

or cTaparo. 
Instrumental, By the old, Tsoputeibeb, mag. Crapuiwt. 
Prepositional, Of the old, Dpegs6mani, nag. O crapom. 


Oss. 5.—The Adjectives in declension must follow either 
the hard or soft termination, according to the table at the 
commencement of the First Lesson. 


Only, TOrLKO. 


What have you f 416 y Bach? 

I have only the cloak. ¥ Mena TO4bKO Daal. 

Have you anything good? §Ectb-in y Bach 3To aNOYAb xopdémaro 
I have nothing good. Y mend RETA BMYerO XOpémaro, 


Him, Ero, (accusative and genitive of the pers. pron. o#3). 


EXERcIsE V. 

Have you my golden cord P—I have it—Have you the 
good sugar ?P—I have (it) not.—Which sugar have you? 
I have the bad sugar.—Have you your gold candlestick P 
No, I have it not.— What have you P—I have the silver 
eandlestick.— What have you bad P—I have nothing bad P 
Have you the cheese P—No, I have nothing.—Which cord 
have you P—I have the gold cord.—Have you good coffee ? 
I have no good coffee, 1 have good tea—Which tea have 
you?—I have your tea.—Have you something good ?—I 
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have goud sugar and coffee.—What have you bad?—lI have 
a bad shoe.—Which shoe have youP—I have your shoe. 
What have you handsome ?—I have a handsome woollen 
cloak.— Have you the handsome horse P—No, I have him 
not.— Which boot have you P—I have the old leathern boot. 
Have you my good cheese ?—Yes, I have it.—Have you 
the silver cord P—No, I have it not.—What have you ?—I 
have my bread.—Have you the fine goose P—lI have not the 
fine goose, I have the little polecat. 


FIFTH LESSON.—Ilatsifi Ypért. 
This, O1ToTh, gen. te Demonstrative pro- 


That, Torh, gen. Toro. nouns, 
This man, Store Fe10BbK.. 
That fruit, TOTS D103. 


Ozs. 1.—Substantives having an adjectival termination 
are declined as adjectives : 
The tailor, Hoptaoa, gen. noptsaro. 


Oss. 2.—Some masculine nouns, ending in 4, b, & when 
they signify divisible matter have in the genitive case the 
inflexion of y or 10 instead of a or 4, as: 


The tobacca, Ta64Kb, gen. Tadany. 
The glue, Kath, gen. B1IBD. 


Oss. 3.—The same inflexion of y or 10 in the genitive is 
also taken by some nouns of inanimate or abstract objects, 
which preserve in the genitive the tonic accent of the 


nominative case, as: 
The taste, BRYCh, gen. BEYCY. 
The hour, act, gen. F4cy. 
The occasion, cayaall, gen. cayaab. 
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Oss. 4.— All such substantives may, however, have also 
in the genitive their regular inflexion of a, or a. 


Notse.—The inflexion of y or 10 in the genitive is used to 
indicate a quantity, and the inflexion of a, a in all other 
instances, thus will be: 


A pound of tea, ynrs y4n. 
The aroma of tea, ApoMATb Aa. 


Oss. 5.—There are monosyllabic and dissyllabic words 
which, when preceded by the preposition 8b or Ha, take in 
the prepositional case the inflexion of y or 10 instead of $, as: 

In the honey, Bp meAy, instead of 3b mést. 
On the bridge, Ha mocry, instead of aa mocrs. 

Oss. 6.—Many of these monosyllabic and dissyllabic 
words may, however, take in the prepositional case either 
of these inflexions, i.e. Y, 10, Or a, 4, as: 

Ha 46ut, ‘On the house;’ and na Aomy, ‘at home.’ 
Bb Biuat, ‘In the aspect ;’ and Bb BuAy, ‘in view.’ 

Nortre.—In most cases, as is seen from the above examples, 
the nouns ending in the prepositional case in y, 10, lose their 
primary signification. 


Oss. 7.—The tonic accent is placed on the last syllable 
when a noun in the prepositional case ends in y, 1, as: 


fla AOMY, Bb KIB, etc. 


That which, Tors, KoTophiii. 
That (person) whom, Tors, Koréparo. 
The one whom, Tor, roroparo. 


Oss. 8.—The English possessive case is rendered in Rus- 
sian by the repetition of the noun with the genitive. 
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Which bread have you ! 

I have my neighbour’s, 
Which cloak have you ? 

I have the tailor’s. 

I have that, which you have, 


Have you my horse, or my 
fathers ! 

I have this horse. 

Have you that horse ¢ 

I have not your father’s horse. 

Have you my tailor’s velvet ¢ 

I have not the tailor’s, 


My, mine, 
Nominative, My, mine, 
Genitive, Of my, of mine, 
Dative, To my, to mine, 
Accusative, My, mine, 
Instrumental, By my, by mine, 
Prepositional, Of my, of mine. 

Thy, thine, 

His, 


Kaxolt y pact x1b63? 

¥ wena’ x1b6n cocbaa. 

Kan6éit y pact oa ? 

Y mend maAauyb nopTndro. 

Y Mead TOTh, KOTOpI y Bacs. 


+ Moli-am KOnb y Bach, HAW KOHb MOer 
oTna ? 

Y weoa Stor Rous. 

Y BACb-AH TOTS KOH? 

¥Y wena HET KOHA BAMero OTHA. 

Y Bach-8 OApxaTh Moero noptnaro 

Y meud BbTS O4pxaty moprHaro. 


Moi. 
Hyenutespaniit cas. Molt. 
Poguteaban as. Moerd. 
Aateabubiit nag. Moewy. 
Buavterbami oag. Molt. 
Teopute;bAntt nag. Mowws. 
Hpeas6menh nag. O moéut. 

Tsoi. 

tCsoi. 


Oss. 9.—Tpboi and cpoii are declined like moi. 


His, 


Ero. 


Ero, a8 possessive pronoun, is not declined. 


Note.—The Russian language has no possessive pronoun 
for the third person; it is rendered by the genitive case of 


the third personal pronoun : 


Ero, ‘his (of his),’ from o#%, ‘he.’ 


Oss. 10.—Csoii may be also called a possessive reffective 
pronoun, as it is used for all the three persons; thus cBoit is 
used for my, thy, his when it refers to the subject of the 
phrase, and ero when it has no reference to the subject. 


‘ 
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Which tobacco has your brother! Kaxkéii 1a64K> y Bamero Opata ? 
Hie has his (own). ¥ uveré cpolt. 
I have not my tobacco, I have his. Y meu ue colt rab4nb, y Mena erd TabaRe. 


He has, Y nero. 


Oss. 11.—Hero is the genitive of the third personal 
pronoun ont. ‘To this pronoun, when preceded by a prepo- 
sition, the letter a is added. 


But, Ho, a. 


The bell-ringer, 3sondps. 
The husband, My m1. 


The brother, Bpars. 

The cousin, Asovpoauni Opars. 

The friend, Apyr+. 

An enemy, Bparb. 

The thimble. Hanépcrors. 

What sort? haxéi?—Whose? Veit? 

Whose horse have you § Ycil Koub y Bach? 
I have your horse. Y meud Ball KOU. 


And, tA (disjunctive). 
Oss. 12.— And when used as a disjunctive, is translated a. 


Have you the new horse, or Hépniii-as1 y Bach Kowb, Haw crap ? 
the old one ? 

I have this new horse. Y wend Stors aéBuiit ROBB. 

Have you my horse ? Moll-30 Kowb Y Bact ? 

1 have my brother’s. Y neuf Roub Moerdé Opdta. 
The ass, Ocért, gen. oc4a. 
The hammer, Mos0T6R}, gen. MOLOTES 
A stupid man, a fool, raynéyt, gen. rayoud. 
The merchant, Kynéq, gen. ryaya. 
The old man, a monk, Crépent, gen. ctdpma. 
Oats, (collect), Osécs, gen. oscd. 
The handkerchief, Hsat6xb, gen. a4aTKaé. 
The player, Urport, gen. Hrporé. 


Barley, (collect), fluuénb, gen. atueud and aqwennd. 
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Much, plenty, many, Muadro. 
A little, not much, Maso, newHoro. 
Enough, Aosoibno. 


Oss.—Muéro, mas0, 40B01bHO, and HbckorbKO govern the 
genitive. 

Exerciss VI. 

Have you a hammer?f—I have no hammer.—Has the 
merchant a hammer ?—Yes, he has.—What (sort of a) 
hammer has your brother P—My brother has no hammer, 
but my cousin has an iron hammer.—Whose handkerchief 
have youP—I have my brother’s handkerchief.—Whose 
enemy is he P—He is my enemy.—Which ass has the old 
man ?—The old man has your old ass.—Whose horse have 
you ?—I have the player’s horse—Whose hammer has he? 
He has my iron hammer.—Has he also your old leathern 
shoe P—No, he has it not.—Has the husband a brother ? 
No, the husband has no brother.—Whose husband is this 
man ?—This man is my old husband.—Has your enemy his 
horse P—No, sir, he has mine.-—Whose thimble has the old 
‘ailor ?—He has my cousin’s thimble-—Have you my sugar 
and my honey ?—No, sir, I have my honey and his sugar. 
Has this old player a new handkerchief ?—No, he has no 
handkerchief, but his brother has.—Have you good teaP 
I have no good tea, I have good coffee.—Is this a silver 
thimble P—No, sir, it is an iron thimble.-—Whose is this 
copper lantern ?—Mine.—Is it not his ?—No, he has no 
lantern. 


Exercise VII. 


Have you some oats ?—I have no oats.— What have you? 

I have plenty of sugar.—Has your father enough tobacco ? 

He has not much, but enough.—Have you plenty of honey* 
E. 
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I have not enough honey.—Have you my tobacco P—I have 
no tobacco.—I have your tea, and he has your sugar. 
The brother has not much bread.—Has not the merchant 
my silver lantern P—He has not the lantern.—Has the 
stupid man plenty of tobacco and plenty of tea ?—He has 
plenty of tobacco, but not much tea.—The old merchant’s 
young son has plenty of beautiful velvet.—Has the stupid 
man my large knife ?—He has not yours, but his own small 
knife—Which merchant has fine barley >—The rich one. 
Has not the blacksmith the hammer P—He has not the ham- 
mer, but some oats.— Whose bread has he P—He has the old 
man’s bread.—Has not the merchant’s boy an ass P— He has 
no ass, but a horse.—Has the merchant my table P—Yes, he 
has your table.-—The merchant has no bread, and the old man 
has no cheese.—The player has some bread, but not enough 
cheese—Have you not my good friend’s handkerchief ? 
You have it.—Has he not his stocking ?—He has.—Has 
his brother plenty of tobacco P—A little—Has the player 
the white handkerchief ?>—Yes.— Which eagle has the boy ? 
He has the white eagle-—Whose is the white eagle P—The 
boy’s white eagle. 


SIXTH LESSON.—IWecroi Ypors. 


The bootmaker, Candéanuns. 

The shoemaker, Baw MA4quuk. 

The blacksmith, Ky3néqt, gen ysuea. 
Coal, Kamennnil yroib. 
Charcoal, Yroib, gen. yraa. 

The stag, Oichb, gen. O1eHA. 

The pigeon, Péay6b. 


The kettle, Kotéib, gen. RoTad. 
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The banker, Bangupt. 
A commission agent, Bupmesoll MAk.Icpt, 
The pot, Fopwd6Kt, gen. ropukd. 
A friend, Apyr. 
A friend (an acquaintance), Ipiatess. 
The lead pencil, Kapaajamt. 
The penknife, Hepowmaniil noawHRb. 
The chocolate, Hlokoaare. 
A confectioner, Kanauteps. 
A couk (man), Iidgapb. 
The wax, Bock}, gen. BUCKY. . 
Neither, nor, lin, au. 
At, J. 


I have neither the confectioner’s Y wesA AtTA Ha moKolatTa Ras itepa 
chocolate nor the cook’s. AH WOKOsATAa DORADA. 

Have you the bread or the cheese? X4bOb-18 y BaCb HAW CLIDD ? 

{ have neither the bread nor the Y meud brs uu x266a nM cupy. 
cheese. 

Have you my sugar or yours f 

I have neither mine nor yours. 


Moit-am cAxapb y Bact Bau cBOn ? 
Y wend atT. uu ceoerd oH Bawero. 


The umbrella, 36HTHED. 
The carpenter, THadTuu ks. 
The cabinet-maker, joiner, | Crosap?. 

Of the cabinet-maker, Crosapa. 

By the cabinet-maker, CTosapows. 

A inason, KaMenbiquns. 
A nail, T'B03 Ab. 

A morsel, piece, KycéRr. 
What have you ? Yto y pach? 


What isthe matter with yout +4Uto ch panna? 


Nothing, _-_ Iinytd, aauerd. 


Oss.—No negative word in Russian abolishes the negative 
particle ne before a verb, as: 
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jf nazeré ne UNS. 
| ¥ mesa nuyerd ars. 


Have you anything ? Ectb-1H Y Bach YTO HHOY Ab ? 


I have nothing, 


: ¥Y pero ecTb. 
He has, Out unter. 
Nominative, He, Hueg. o. Ont. 
Genitive, Of him, Post. a. Eré, or (gerd, with a preposit.). 
Dative, To him, Aat. uw. Emy, or (wey, tchen with a 
preposition). 
Accusative, Him, Bag. wu. Ero, or (weré, when with a 
; preposition). 
Instrumental, By him, Tsop. uo. Hut, or (HEMD, when with a 
preposition). 
Prepositional, Of him. Iipeg. u. OOD CN. 
A Frenchman, Spasnyst, 
A Russian, Pyccrift. 
A German, Héuens, 
An Englishman, Anrin4danant, 
An Italian, Hrasbagens, 
é A Spaniard, Hcodueyt, 


Also, H, Takme. 


Exercise VIII. . 

What has the little boy ?—He has a piece of cheese. 
Have you the cabinet-maker’s hammer ?—I have neither 
the cabinet-maker’s nor the carpenter's hammer.—Which 
- umbrella have you ?—TI have my brother’s cotton umbrella. 
What have you?—I have nothing.—Which thimble has 
his diligent son ?—He has my tailor’s (thimble).—Has he 
not also my cotton umbrella?—He has neither yours 
nor his umbrella—Have you the Frenchman’s woollen 
cloak ?—I have not, his brother has it.—Which and 
whose lead pencil have you?—I have my good fmend’s 
lead pencil— Which nail have you?—I have the black- 
smith’s nail.—Have you also the bootmaker’s nail P—No, 
I have the shoemaker’s only —What have you, choco- 
late or sugar P—TI have neither chocalate nor sugar, but I 
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have plenty of bread and some honey.—Whose black horse 
have you?—lI have not the black, but the rich banker’s 
white horse.—Is this fine big pigeon yours?—lIt is not 
mine.—Have you not any coal?—lI have some charcoal. 
Who has plenty of tobacco ?—The carpenter and the mason 
have not plenty of tobacco, but they have wax.—Who has 
good strong tea?—The Russian or the German has it. © 
Has the Spaniard plenty of sugar ?—He has a little of it. 
Has the merchant enough coal P—He has not enough (of it), 
but the nich Englishman has plenty (of coal).—Has the 
carpenter the wooden hammer ?—He has not.—Has not 
the joiner a wooden chair or a table P—He has neither the 
wooden chair nor the wooden table, but (he has) a good 
iron coffer. 


Exercise IX, 


Has the Russian a good umbrella P—Yes, he has a good 
umbrella.—W hose good umbrella P—The German’s.—Have 
you my brother’s good lead-pencil, or this good boy’s small 
penknife P—I have neither his lead-pencil nor the penknife. 
What has your friend ?—He has his and my old neighbour’s 
coal and wax.—Which old neighbour’s P—The baker’s. 
Has not the Englishman the stocking and the cord ?>—He 
has not the stocking but (he) has the Russian’s golden cord. 
Has not the Italian a little glue ?—-Neither the Italian nor 
the Spaniard have any glue—Have you the Frenchman’s 
or the merchant’s tobacco P—I have neither the Frenchman’s 
nor the merchant’s tobacco, I have the shoemaker’s white 
wax only.— Has the young Englishman a silver candlestick ? 
No, not a silver but a copper one-—Who has the black- 
smith’s large iron hammer ?—Neither the merchant nor. he 
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has it.— What have you?—TI have nothing.—Has not the 
fighter a lion ?—He has neither the lion nor the polecat. 
Has the handsome horse a white forehead ?—No, he has a 
black forehead.—He has no good taste.-—The Russian has 
plenty of good black tea, but the Italian has neither white 
nor black tea.—IIave I not something good ?—I have 
’ nothing good.—Have you my cotton handkerchief or the 
Englishman’s brother’s silk handkerchief ?—I have neither 
your cotton handkerchief, nor that of the Englishman’s 
brother’s.—What have you ?—I have the tailor’s cloak only. 
Whose tea have youP—I have the commission-agent’s tea. 
Have you not also the merchant’s tea?—I have not the 
merchant’s tea.—Has the blacksmith enough tea, sugar, 
cheese, wax and glue ?—No, not enough, but he has plenty 
of black coffee— Whose is this iron coffer ?—The banker’s. 


SEVENTH LESSON.—Cejnmoii Ypors. 
Our, ours, Han. 





Nominative, Our, ours, Hvendresbanit mag. Haars. 
Genitive, Of our, Poauitesbana nag. Haaero. 
Dative, To our, Aétespunil nay. Hameny. 
Accusative, Our, ofour, Banrespanit nay. Haw, nduero. 
Instrumental, By our, Tpopitesbanit nay. Haun. 
Prepositional, Of our, Opeqiomubii nag. O wawens. 

The sand, Tlecor. 

An ox, BLK. 

A bull, Bot. 

The biscuit, Cyxdpb. 

The pie, Tupérs. 

The cake, Tiupomors. 

The captain, Kanata. 

The lieutenant, Topy Ik. 

The major, Maidpt. 

A cavalry captain, POTMHCTPB. 


The co) pnel, ToAKOBLURD. 
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Have I? aes 
Ectb-18 y Mena? 
Have I the cloak ? +Y mewA-1H nau’ ? 
You have it. Ont y Bact. 
You have not. hes ned Pace: 
Eré y Bach nr. 


( Hut a0 a 910 HaO¥AB xopémaro? 
Ectb am y MCHA ITO HOY Ab xopémaro ? 
You have nothing good. ¥ Bach atrs aagerd xopémaro. 


Have I something good f 


Oss. 1.—In interrogative sentences the verb stands before 
the subject, but when a sentence begins with an inter- 
rogative pronoun or other interrogative word, the verb may 
be placed either before or after the subject, as: 

Buaute 4H Bu? Do you see ? 


dro ou Bujnte? } What do you see ¢ 
WtTo BujAuTC Bh? 


Oss. 2.—As it has been already remarked, the interro- 
gative in Russian may be rendered in four different ways : 


1. Commencing a sentence with ectb-15, as : 
Have you the bread ? Ectb-i Y Bach x1563 ? 


2. Commencing a sentence by a verb, followed by the 
interrogative particle aH, as: 


Have you an umbrella? Hwfere 4a Bul S6HTHES ? 


3. By an adverb or an adjective apocopated, followed alzo 
by 48: 
Is this a kind man ¢ Ao6pt-1H STOTh Fe10OBSRD t 
4, By the preposition y, followed by a noun or pronoun 
with au, as: 


Has the father a horse? Y orgd 10 Kons. 
Havel the umbrella? Y meud au a6uTHKB? 
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I have, 
Thou hast, 
He has, 
We have, 
You have, 
They have, 


What have IP { 


Have I the cook’s knife ? 
You have it not. 


Al uwtp. 

Tut auSenr. 
Oat nvters. 
Mii untbews. 
BH BNSeTe. 
Ont autiors. 


Uto 1 umbr0 ? 
TUro y mena? 


Y mend An HOD néBapa f 
¥Y Bact eré atts. 


Have you it? Y Bach 18 0nb? 
‘ On y mend. 
anave'tt t {a eré uwbb. 
; Eré y mend RESTS. 
T have it not, fl eré He EMBIO. 
Have I it? Y wend 18 0nB? 
The ram, Bapéur. 
The calf, TeréHoR. 
Who? Rro? 
Which ? Raroi, roropsiit.. 
That which, Tors, koToppiii. 
Fresh, new, Cobmitt. 
Dear, expensive, Aopordéi. 
Bright, light, Cabraniit. 
Dark, Témaniit. 


Nominative, Bright, light, 
Genitive, Of bright, 
Dative, To bright, 
Accusative, Bright, 


Instrumental, By bright, 
Prepositional, Of bright, 
The evening, 
To day, 
The day, 


Huenttesawa nag. Cebrasi. 
PogdtesbHnit nag. Cebraaro. 
Aarespabiit nat. Cpbtsomy. 


Crbraua, 
Cebraaro. 


TsopiterbAbf mag. CebTALIMS. 
Ipeaisman mag. O cBbraons. 
Béyeps. 

Ceré4ua. 

Aeub, gen. Ana. 


Bunkterbanh nas. { 


Toeday we have a very dark evening, Ceréqua y nach évenb Témoni BEvep ° 
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Nominative, | Fresh, Hveniterauh nag. Cebmitt. 
Genitive, Of fresh, Pojiterbnb nag. CebKaro. 
Dative, To fresh, Aateiponit nag. Cobaeny. 
Accusative, Fresh, BuuutoipAb =§©6 may. Cebaail, cabinaro. 


Instrumental, By fresh, Teopite:banit nay. Catinnws. 
Prepositional, Of fresh, Tpeqiomawit nag. O cabikews. 


Steel, adjective, Crasndit. 


EXERcIsE X. 


Have you my ram or that of my cook P—I have neither 
your ram nor your cook’s.—Whose ram have you ?—I have 
the captain’s ram.—lIs it big ?—No, it is not big.—Has he 
the white biscuit and the baker’s good new bread P—He 
has neither the white biscuit nor the baker’s new bread. 
Has he enough cheese ?—He has not enough cheese, but he 
has plenty of good wax.—Has not the Frenchman good 
taste ?——The Frenchman has good taste—Who has my 
leathern boot ?—Neither I nor he (has it), but the poor 
bootmaker has it.—Have you the steel knife ?—No, I have 
not, and he also has not (it)—Have you good tea?—yYes, 
Is your tea good?—No, not good, but it is new.—Whose 
umbrella has the banker ?—He has the neighbour’s brother’s 
umbrella.—His own neighbour’s ?—No, not his own, but 
that of his neighbour.—Has he something good P—He has 
nothing good.— What have [?—You have nothine.— Whose 
penknife has this boy ?—He has his father’s little penknife. 
Has the father or’the merchant the cook’s knife ?—The 
merchant has not, but the cook has it.—Has the boy the 
knife or the thimble ?—Not the knife, but the thimble, 
Has this rich Englishman a wooden or stone castle ?—He 
has neither a stone nor a wooden castle, he has only a good 
wooden howe.—Has the boy plenty of sand and wax P 
Which boy/—The German’s boy.—This boy has neither 
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sand nor wax.—Has the ass enough oats?—No, he has not 
enough.—Has the old bootmaker his own boot or mine? 
Not yours, but his (own).—Whose stag has he ?—The mer- 
chant’s.—Has he the stag only, or also the pigeon ?—He 
has the stag only.—Who has no tea ?—The confectioner’s 
brother and the old joiner have (it) not. 


EXErcisE XI, 


Which ox has your friend?—My kind friend has his 
neighbour's, the Russian’s ox.—Has he also the cook’s big 
ram ?—No, he has not his ram.—Whose pigeon has that 
merchant ?—That merchant has no pigeon.—Has the con- 
fectioner a good pie, and is he your neighbour P—The 
confectioner has no pie, and he is not my neighbour.—Has 
this poor merchant and that rich banker plenty of sugar, 
honey, tea and wax ?—The poor merchant has only plenty 
of honey, and a little sugar, tea and wax; but the rich 
banker has nothing, neither wax nor tea.—How much black 
tea has this merchant’s father ?—He has not enough of it. 
Whose friend is this Frenchman ? and whose friend is that 
German ?—This Frenchman is the friend (acquaintance) of 
that Englishman, and that German is the friend of this 
Spaniard.—Is your cook a Spaniard ?—He is not a Spaniard, 
but a Russian.—What is the matter with you ?—There is 
nothing the matter with me.—Which piece of bread is 
mine ?—This small piece is yours.—Has the joiner or the 
mason the carpenter’s nail?—Neither the joiner nor the 
mason (has it), but his cook has it.—Has not the neighbour 
an iron or wooden hammer ?—He has neither a wooden nor 
iron hammer.—Have not I good sugar or bad coffee >—You 
have nothing.—Have I something good ?—You have goud 
tea.—Has the prince the stone castle and the beautiful 
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ginlen?—The prince has neither a stone castle nor a 
leautiful garden.—lIs it a wooden knife ?—The knife is not 
a wooden but an iron one.—Has the old baker any new 
lread?—W hich baker ?—The Englishman.—The English- 
man has no mew bread, but the German has.—Who has 
neither rana mor calf?—He.—Which calf is dear ?—The 
elf which I have.—Has he any new bread and fresh 
frutt—He has. 


EIGHTH LESSON.—Boctmoi Ypors. 


I give, A jaw. 
Thou givest, Tot 4aéntb. 
He gives, Ond AaeTb. 
We give, Mal AaéMb. 
You give, Bul 4aére. 
They give, Ong 4awrs. 


Oss. 1.—There is only one form in Russian for the present 
tense, thus: 


I gice, I am giving, and I do give, is rendered by a 4aio. 


Who gives? Kto Aaéth ? 

I do not give. Al we Aaw. 

Do you give ? Aaéte 18 Bb ? 

Do you not givet He jaéte 10 Bb? 
You do not give? Bui ue jaete 2 

Do I give? Aa an a? 

He does not give. Onb ne AaerE. 

Does he give ? Aaérs 18 00 ? 

He does not give. Out He AaeTs. 

What does he give you? $40 onb Band faces? 
He gives me nothing. Ond augeré NUS oC jacrs. 


Oss. 2.—Jasats, ‘to give,’ governs, as in English, the 
dative of the person (indirect govern) and the accusative 
of the thing (direct govern). 
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He gives me a coffer, 


To me, 

To thee, 

To him, 
To myself, 
To thyself, 
To himself, 


Ont AaeéTh MOB CyHAYED. 
Mus. 
Teos. 
Exy. 


+Cc6s. 


' Oss. 8.—Ce6b is the dative of the reflective personal pro- 
noun ce6a, which has neither nominative case nor plural 
number. This reflective pronoun is used for the three 
persons whenever the action returns on the agent, as; 


I give to myself, 

Thou givest to thyself, 
He gives to himself, 

We give to ourselves, 
You give to yourselves, 
They give to themselves, 


What has my friend ¢ 
He has nothing, 


To whom does the baker give 
the bread ? 

He gives it to his neighbour. 

To which neighbour ¢ 

To the carpenter. 


To whom ? 

To which ? 

To which (one) ? 
To nobody, 

To somebody, 


White bread, 
Brown bread, 
S:ale bread, 


A Aawo cecs. 

Tut Jac cess. 
Ou, saérs ceot. 
ML faeud cesb. 
Bul Aaete ceéb. 
Onu aawrs ces, 


Yo y mocré apyra. 
Y seré nugerd atrs. 


Kouy 6¥10UH BED AaeTS L166 ? 


On AactTs erd cBoexy cocbsy. 
Karowy cocb.y ? 
WadtTaugy. 


Rouy (dative of gro) P 

Ranémy (dative of kandi) P 

Roropomy (dative of kotopsiii) ? 

Huaromy (dative of onkrd). 

Kouy nudyab (dative of sto 
HAOYAB). 

Bern x16. 


Yepnnwt 11563. 
Yepcrayll xzb0b 
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Diligent, Tpaséxauiit. 
Laborious, F 
Assiduous, Tpy Joan shit, 
Cotton, adyctire, Byémouii. 
Silk,  adyective, DesKosbiti. 
Wooden, Aepepananiite 
White, Bhunilt. 
The ham, Oropors. 
The sentinel, Yacosoll. 
The diamand, Aida. 
The footman, Aaréll. 
The doctor, .  Bpagy. 
The master (teacher), Yates. 
The pupil, YqcnuKs. 
His penknife, Eré nepoustnanl HOKREE 
His eye, Eré r.1a3%, 
His tea, Ero yall. 

Somebody, Kro nn6Vvjb (genitive, ord 

HROY Ab). 
Has somebody my penknife? Ecrb au y rord an6y qb Molt mepowlnaHl 

HOMMKD ? 

4 Nobody, Iun16 (genitive, puKoro). 

Not anybody, 


Oss.—When there is a preposition before naxto, it must 
be placed between the negative particle na and the pro- 
noun &70, thus: 


Nobody has it, Ha y xoré erd atTs, 
The rice, Pact. 

Barley, fliuménb, gen. aqwend, 
A stone, Kamenb, gen. K4MnA, 


An officer, Oouyép>. 
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The soldier, Corsars. 
A burgher, Mtmagunt. 
The citizen, Ppaw sani. 
A gentleman, Asopanius. 
Andrew, Aaspelt. 
Nicolas, Hako.tah. 
Alexis, Asenctil. 
Exercise XII. 


Who its this soldier ?—He is an Englishman.—To whom | 
does this officer give his hon ?—He gives it to his father. 
To whom do I give my handsome horse ?—You give him 
to nobody.—Who has my red coffer ?—The kind black- 
smith has it.—Do I give the diligent boy my lead-pencil ? 
No, you give him your penknife only.—Does he not give 
him good vinegar?—He gives him only a little tea and 
sugar.—Do we not give the merchant enough velvet ?—Yes, 
we give the rich merchant enough velvet, but little silk. 
To whom do you give a little silk?—To the kind brother’s 
shoemaker.—Does the blacksmith give lis iron hammer? 
No, he does not give it, and he has not his own hammer. 
Has not the burgher oats P—He has no oats, but the citizen 
has plenty—Which gentleman has a stone house ?—The 
rich gentleman.—Does not the master give tobacco to his 
footman ?—He gives him nothing.—To whom do you give 
your leathern boot ?—I give it to nobody.—To whom does 
this burgher give that ram ?—He gives it to his brother. 
Does not he give him also his ox ?—No, he has no ox.—Do 
I not give the pretty pigeon to his diligent son ?—You da 
not give it to him.—Who has my white biscuit P—The 
baker has 1t.— Which baker ?—The industrious baker.— Who 
has the black bread >—Nobody has it.—Has the peasant a 
cotton handkerchief ?—He has not a cotton, but a sillx one. 
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Has not the soldier rice, tea, sugar and coffee ?—He has 
nothing, he has stale bread only.—What do I give to tlie 
sentinel ?—You give him nothing.—Has the officer his 
(own) coffer ?—He has not his own coffer.— Who is this 
Russian ?—This Russian is the banker’s doctor.—Is he a 
good doctor ?—Yes, he is a very good one. 


Exercise XIII. 


Has some one my cloak ?—The tailor has it.—Has some- 
one my velvet ?—No, nobody has it.—Does the English- 
man give his horse to this rich citizen f—He gives him his 
lion only.— Which Frenchman has a beautiful castle ?—The 
rich one.—Has not Andrew his boot ?—He has no boot; he 
has Nicolas’s bad shoe.— Which Nicolas ?—The one who has 
a pretty wooden house.— Has the kind citizen plenty of sugar 
and tea ?—He has a little sugar, but enough tea.—Do not 
I give the peasant my honey ?—You do not give him your 
honey, but you give your barley.—Who has the diligent 
boy’s pencil ?—-The industrious peasant has it.—Which 
peasant ?—The one who has a poor wooden house.—To 
whom do you not give your umbrella ?—I do not give it tc 
my footman.—Has not the carpenter my hammer ?—He 
has neither yours nor his hammer.—What has he ?—He 
has nothing.—Do you not give him something ?—I give 
him nothing.—Has somebody my coffer ?—The poor peasant 
bas it.— Which peasant ?—The one who has the handsome 
cock and the chicken.— Who has the white diamond ?—The 
commission-agent has it.— Which diamond has he ?—The 
kind Russian’s diamond.—Has this player my umbrella? 
He has not yours, but his own.—Has he an iron nail or a 
wooden hammer ?—He has neither nail nor hhmmer.—W ho 


bas the ham ?—Nobody has it.—Has the boy his brother's 
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biscuit or Alexis’s biscuit ?—He has no biscuit.—Has Alexis 
the ham ?—No, Andrew has it.—Have Andrew and Nicolas 
rice?—Neither Andrew nor Nicolas has any rice.—Has 
Alexis or this Englishman some tea ?—Alexis has plenty 
of tea, but the Englishman a little—Is this diamond 
white or yellow?—This beautiful diamond is not yellow, 


but black. 


NINTH LESSON.—Jesatsii Ypérs. 


The sailor, 
A foreigner, 


The foreigner’s garden, 


His pocket-book, 
His pistol, 

An hotel-keeper, 
An ina, 

The inn-keeper, 
The postman, 
The goat, 

The guide, 


Singular. 
I see, 
Thou seest, 
He sees, 


Plural. 


We see, 
You see, 
They see, 


Rich, 
Poor, 
Celebrated, 
Green, 
Blue, 

Red, 


Matpéct. 
Huoctp4énens. 
Cait nnoctpénna. 
Eré 6yM4m08KD. 
Ero mactosérs. 
Cojepdtess rocTuHRAgH. 
Tpaxtups. 
Tpakropnars. 
Hoqwraib68%. 
Roserb. 

Boma. 


EAunCTBeEHAOC FECI6, 


Al BuKy. 
TH BHABIIB. 
Onb BUsHTS. 


Madémecteengoe THC16. 


Mbl BUJEM Be 
Bul BAAHTE, 
Ou Bu ARTE, 


Boratniit. 

BB xnbih. 
Suamenitht, 
Seren bit, 
Tosy66H, cali. 
Gpdacani. 
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The man (whom) he sees is my 
" friend. 

The knife (which) he gives him is 
mine. 


Ye1osbRt, KoTSparo Of} BUAHTS, MOR 
Apyrb. 
Hox}, KOTSPHH OHG AaeTD exy, MOil. 


Oss. 1.—The relative pronoun koTopifi in Russian is 


never omitted. 


DECLENSION OF DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS, 


Masculine Singular. 


Nominative, This,  9Tors. 
Genitive, Of this, éroro. 
Dative, Tothis, $Srowy. 
Accusative, This,  $rort, Sroro. 


Instrumental, By this, éraxs. 
Prepositional, Of this, 06. Srows. 


That, 
Of that, 
To that, 
That, TOTS, Tord. 
By that, Thws. 

Of that, 0 Toms. 


TOTS. 
Tore. 
TOMY. 


Oxs. 2.—The impersonal verb nbrp and the negative 
particle ne before active verbs govern the genitive case, as: 


I have no bread, 
I do not see the garden, 


Y mend nbrp x.1b5a. 
fl ne BAY Caja. 


But if ae does not imply negation of a verb, it does not 


govern the genitive, as: 
Have I this or that’? 
You have this, but not that. 


But, 


Has the merchant the green or the 
red velvet ? 
He has not the green, but the red. 
He has this, but not that. 
Strong, 
Yellow, 
The ticket, 
The garret, 
The warehouse, 
The grain, 
The ourn, 


TOTS AH Y MCHA HAM TOTS ? 
Y Bach 9T0Tb a HE TOTS. 


HO, a, OAHAKO. 

Sciénnit an OApxaTs y Kyoudé Hie 
Kpaécanl ? 

Y nero ne 3e1énuit a Kpaconit. 

Y werd STOTb a HO TOTS. 

Kptorift. 

Meat, 

Busérs. 

Yepjan. 

AnOipb. 

dsepud. 

X1b6 (3cpnonéil). 
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To love, to like, Arodits. 


Do you love ? 
Do you like ? 


I love, 

1 like, 
Do you like a large house ? 
I do not like. 


What do you like ? 
I love my father and my brother. 


I love, Al 110610. 
Thou lovest, Th a06nTIb, 
He loves, On 4106uTD. 


To see, 


What ship do you see? 

I see the rich Englishman’s ship. 
Whom do I see? 

What do I see f 


Ax6uTe an BE? 


fl 2106.10. 


AiGuTe 10 DE OOTBMIGH AOD ? 

Al ne 106.110. 

YT6 BhY a106uTe ? 

Al 2100180 cpoer6 OTN H CBOerd OpaTa. 
We love, My A0GnM. 

You love, Bu as6ute. 

They love, OgH 4WGaTD. 


Baa brs. 


Kar6éit Kop46sb Buante BEI? 

A BURY Kopi6sb Gordtaro AUriad4Hnyga. 
Roré a Buny ? 

ro a Buy. 


Whom (relative pronoun), koro, Kotdparo. 


Who? 


hto ? 


Which (relative pronoun), Koropsiii, xoréparo. 


Oss. 3.—The relative pronoun xKotoptiit is used in both 
cases, whether the antecedent is an animate or inanimate 


object. 


Do you see the friend whom your 
brother loves ? 


I do not see him. 

Dost thou see ? 

Thou dost not see 

The table, which I do not give, 

What do they see ? 

Do you like this man ? 

No, I do not like him. 

Do you like the lemon which you 
have 


Bigate 48 BH Apyra, KoTOparo 4WOuTS 
Ball’ 6pars ? 

fl er ne Bilaty. 

BuAaulb in TH? 

TH ne BUA 

CTdé4b, KoTOparo @ Be Aaw. 

Yr0 ont BuAATS ? 

AOute 41 Bb SToro yeroRhEa ? 

HtTb, A erd He 4106.10. 

AwouTe AM BAY JHMOH, KOTOpU ¥ 
Bac ? 
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That which, Tors, KoTopnill. 


That (person) whom, ) Toro, kotoparo. 
The one whom, 


I do not like the one whom you love, fl ne 106400 Tord, RoTéparo BH AW6HTe. 


Oss. 4.—The Russian language has no word equivalent 
to the English auxiliary verb ¢o do ; therefore, whenever in 
English, in order to avoid repetition, the auxiliary verb 
to do is used, in Russian the verb must be repeated. 


Do you see the pocket-book (which) BujutTe 44 BH OyYMAMHHE’S, KOTOpH A 
I see ? BURY ? 
No, I do not (see it). HtTb, a ero He BURY. 


EXERcIsE XIV. 


What does the good father give to his diligent son P—He 
gives him sugar and bread.—Whose oats has the inn- 
keeper ?—He has my neighbour’s oats.—Has the foreigner 
my tobacco ?—No, he has (it) not.—Whose sugar does the 
father give fo his son?—He gives him the rich merchant’s 
sugar.—Does he give oats to the ass ?—He does not give 
them to the ass, but to the horse.—Do you like tobacco ? 
No, I do not like it—What do you like ?—I like tea and 
coffee—Do you see that green velvet, which I like ?—Yes, 
I do see it, and I see the green stocking.—Do you not see 
the green stocking P—lI do not see the green, but I see the 
white one.—W hat has this pretty boy’s brother ?—He has 
a steel knife—Which knife?—That which the merchant 
gives him.—Has he plenty of cheese ?—No, he has little 
cheese, but plenty of sugar and coffee.—Who has my ticket ? 
This sailor has it—Who has your neighbour’s bread ?—I 
have that of my neighbour, the peasant.—Do you like your 
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neighbour, the peasant ?—I like him and he likes me.-—Has 
the master the diligent boy’s pencil ?—He has not the boy’s 
pencil, he has my friend’s pencil only.—Has the peasant 
the ox or the ram P—He has neither the ox nor the ram, he 
has the goat.—Do you see the rich Englishman’s garden ? 
I see his pretty garden and his large house-—Do you see 
the guide’s house P—I see it, and I see the young prince’s 
large horse.—Which prince?—The one (whom) you like. 
Which wooden hammer do you see P—My brother’s and my 
wooden hammer.—Does he see the great king’s large town P 
Yes, he sees his large town, but does not see his magnificent 
castle. 


EXercise XV, 


Which castle do you see P—I see the rich prince’s castle. 
Do you see also the king’s castle ?—No, I do not see his 
castle, but I see his beautiful garden.— Whose garden do 
you see ?—lI see the rich Englishman’s garden.—Do you 
not see my handkerchief ?—lI do not see it, but I see mine. 
Whom do you like ?—I like my friend’s son and my enemy’s 
pupil.—He likes neither your friend’s son nor your enemy’s 
pupil.— What tea do you like ?—I like good tea and strong 
coffee —What garden has the prince —He has a large and 
beautiful garden.—Whose friend (acquaintance) is this 
Russian ?—He is my father’s friend.—Has the celebrated 
foreigner his own pocket-book ?7—No, he has (it) not.—Who 
has it ?—My kind cousin has it.—Have I this cock or that 
goose ’—You have neither this cock nor that goose.— What 
have I?—You have a large eagle-—Do you like this pie ? 
No, I do not like this pie—Which pie do you like ?—That 
which you see—TI do not see the pie.—What do you see? 
1 see nothing. 
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Exercisg XVI. 

Do you give bread to your goat ?—No, I give him oats 
only.—Does he give good oats to his (own) ass and to my 
goat ?—He gives neither oats nor bread, but (gives) barley 
only.—Has the inn-keeper a red or yellow handkerchief ? 
Ife has neither a red nor yellow handkerchief, but he has a 
white one.—Which inn do I see ?—That which the kind 
officer, your friend, sees.—What tobacco have you ?—I have 
the sailor’s excellent tobacco.—Do you give to your brother 
a little tobacco ?—I give him a little tobacco, but I give the 
sailor plenty of it.—Who gives the poor peasant a piece of 
stale bread ?—The kind boy gives him the bread.—To whom 
do you give the young cock ?—I give him to nobody.— Who 
has my old shoe ?—The shoemaker has it.—Which shoe- 
maker ?—Y ours.—Has he the iron hammer ?—He has (it) 
not.—W ho has it ?—His carpenter has it.—Has the banker 
my red leather pocket-book ?—No, he has not yours, but his 
own.— W hat has the rich prince’s cook '—He has nothing. 
Has somebody my steel penknife ?—Nobody has it.—Do 
you like your cousin ?—TI like him, but my brother does not. 

Do you not give this boy the bread ?—I do not. 





TENTH LESSON.—(Jecitsiit Ypéns. 
By whom? htm? 


Who has done this ? Kro ato cabiars ? 
By whom is this done § Kime Sto cabiano f 
My father. Moi ores. 

By my father. Mound oTg6u4. 


Oss. 1.—With the passive voice the agent must be in 
the instrumental case without a preposition; the instru- 
mental case is also used in answer to the questions, By 
whom? by what? (with what?) 
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This (thing), 9ro. 
Oss. 2.—TZhis, when not followed by a substantive, is 


translated $ro, neuter of Srors. 


I have done this, 
This is done by me, 
Have you done this ? 
Is this done by you ? 


I have done, fl cxtuars. 
Thou hast done, Ts cybiar>. 
Hehasdone, Oubcatsias. 


This is done, 


By me, unid10. 
By thee, TOOSD. 
By him, BMD, (HAMS). 


With whom do you speak f 
I speak with my father. 


To speak (with some one, of 
some one, of something). 


fl cxbiars Sto. 

970 cybiaeo wAdw. 

Bu an 610 cxbiais ? 
Bava aa $10 cabuano 2 


We have done, Mul cvhiasn. 
You have done, Bu cabia1n. 
They have done, Oni catuaia. 


9T0 cxbsano. 

By us, B4aMn. 

By you, Bani. 

By them, Miwa, (44a). 


Ct KBB roRopiite BEI ? 
ff roBOp! Cb MOHMD OTOOMS. 


Tosopith, II: 10* (cp 
KbMb, O KBMB, 0 éM4). 


Oss. 8.—The Russians say, as the English, fo speak with 


some one and ¢to some one, as: 


I spoke to him. 
Do you speak ? 
I speak. 

I do not speak. 
Who speaks ! 
Nobody speaks. 


I speak, A TOBOpW. 
Thou speakest, Th rosopiiuts. 
He speaks, Out roBopurs. 


fl ropopis eny. 
Topopute Bi ? 

fl ropopw. 

fl He roBopn. 

Ko rosoputs ? 
Huxté He rosoputs. 


We speak, MBI TOBOPH WB. 
You speak, — Bh roBopiiTe. 
They speak, ona ronopars. 





* Roman figures will indicate the conjugation, Arabic the class, and 


asterisks irregular verbs. 
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The Instrumental Case. 


By whom? Kbua? =| By what ? Tu? 
By nobod By nothin 
y 7 Hubs. | 17 a Huabus. 

Not by anybody. Not by anything. 

Who gave this ! Kro 5ro Aas ? 

By whom is this given f Kt Sto 4ané 2? 

By this merchant, STHWS KYNNOMB. 

By his father, Eré orqém>. 

By your shoemaker, Bana OamMéqo8komb. 

By my, by mine, Mou. 

By thy, by thine, TBouMS. 

By his (own), Coun’. 

By our, by ours, Adémant. 

By vour, by yours, Banas, 

By their (own), by theirs, CaouME. 

By his, * Eré. 

By their, by theirs. Ax». 


Oss. 4.—The possessive pronouns MOi, TBOW, CBOH, Halt, 
sami have only one furm, whether placed before a noun or 
standing alone, as: 


This is my house, ST0 Mott AON. 
This house is mine, STOTS JOM Oi. 


The Prepositional Case. 


Of whom ? O xoma? | Of what? O sém1 ? 
Of nobody, r Of nothing, 7 
Not of anybody. HOKOMB.! Not of anything. Hu o seme. 


With, (Cz, co, (governs the instr.). 


Oss. 5.—Ct changes into co when coming before nouns, 
commencing with two or more consonants, which do not 
easily combine with it in sound. 
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Of (about, concerning), 0, (065, 060). 


Ons. 6.—O changes into 061 before words commencing 
with pure vowels (a, 0, y, 9, H). 


Of the angel, 
Of the father, 
Of the beehive, 
Of this, 

Of their, 

Of his, 

Of the anchor, 
Of the south, 
Of the ride, 

Of my, of mine, 
Of thy, of thine. 


05b Anress. 
O6b oTas. 
06d Fab. 
O6b STON’. 
06% UXd. 
O erd. 

O Axops. 
O wrs. 

O 3x6. 

O woémMt. 
O Ta0eMD. 


Odt occasionally becomes 060 before words commencing 


with two consonants, as : 
Of me, 
Of everything, 
Of whom do you speak ? 


I speak of my kind father. 

Of what does your brother speak 

He speaks of nothing, } 

He does not speak of anything. 

He speaks of his old friend. 

Of which shoe does he speak 

He speaks of the old leather shoe. 
By which, (with which) 
Of which, 
By this, by that, | 


this, with that), 
Of this, of that. 


O60 wat. 
060 BCeM>. 


O KOM ropopiite BB ? 
Al roBop) 0 MOEMD AGOPOMS OTIS. 
O 4éM% roBOpUTS Balt 6pars ? 


ORD HA O TEMS HE TOBOpHTS. 
Ont roBopuTs 0 cROéME cTapowD APF rb. 
O Kak6mb OamMar’ ropopirs on 2 


Oub fOBOPHTS O CTApOMd KOmaAnOMD 
Gammaré. 


Roroppims. 
O koT6poms. 


OTAMh, TEMS. 


QOGb 3TOMb, 0 TOMS. 
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By whom is this made ? Ktu éto cabsano ? 

By this man. OTHND YIOSEKOMS. 

Of which man do you speak ? O Kak6us Ye1osbRS rosopitre Bu? 
Of that man. O Tous ICBOBbKS. 

With whom is your brother ! Cb KBNB Balt 6pars. 

He is with his father. OGD CO CBOMND OTIOMS 


Exercise XVII. 


With whom is your brother ?/—He is with my father.—Is 
the modest pupil with the master ?—No, he is not with him, 
but with his own brother.—Do you see the bootmaker with 
my new boot?—I do not see him, but my brother does. 
With whom does the kind prince speak ?—He speaks with 
my kind old father.—Whom do you see ?—I see my cook 
with a piece of bacon.— Whose bacon has he ?—He has that 
of my neighbour, the baker.—By whom is this table made? 
It is made by this honest joiner.— What has this boy —He 
has a pie with cheese.—With whom does he speak ?—He 
speaks with the kind master’s modest pupil.—Do you see 
the baker with the white bread ?—I do not see the baker 
with the white bread, but I see the young man with the pie. 
With which pie ?—With the confectioner’s pie—Has he 
not my wooden coffer /—He has (it) not.—Do you not see 
the carpenter with the iron hammer ?—I see him with his 
brother.—Which sack has the peasant?—He has the mil- 
ler’s new sack.—Of which boy do you speak ?—I speak of 
that pretty boy, whom you see.—Of which ship does the 
captain speak ?—He speaks of his neighbour’s pretty ship. 
Which neighbour ?—The rich banker.—Do you speak of 
your shoe or of mine ?—~I speak neither of mine nor of yuurs, 
but of my shoemaker’s shoe.—W hich polecat has he ?—He 
has the miller’s polecat. 
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Exercise XVIII. 


Which tea do you like?—TI like black tea.—Which tea 
do you speak of with the merchant ?—Of mine.—Of what 
does he speak with that rich merchant ?—He speaks with 
him of his son, who is his clerk.—Does he speak with him 
also ?—No, he does not speak with him.—Has he the white 
bread with cheese?—With what?—With the young mer- 
chant’s good cheese ?—He has no bread with cheese, but has 
a pie with honey.—By whom is thesteel nail given to thee? 
By the industrious blacksmith—Does he see the eagle? 
He sees the boy with the eagle.-—Has not the blacksmith a 
new iron nail and an old wooden hammer f—He has no- 
thing.—Of which lantern do you speak ?—I speak of that 
of the king’s sentry.— With which sentry is your brother? 
With the kind king’s sentry—Do you see me with my 
young brother ?—I see you, but do not see your brother. 
To whom does he give his large house with the beautiful 
garden ?—He gives his (own) house with the garden to 
his son.—Of which son do you speak ?—Of the one that 
has a castle with a large yard.—Are your new houses 
large ?—No, they are not, but those of my brother are. 
By whom is this castle given to the princef—lIt is given 
to the prince by the king.—I speak of his garden, but he 
speaks of his house.—Thou speakest of the castle, of the 
yard, and his ship.—The house is mine, but the garden 
1s his; the garden is thine, but the castle is his.—These 
houses are yours, but those are mine.—Has he your ham- 
mers f—No, he has his own hammers only. 
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ELEVENTH LESSON. 
Oannaynatbiit Ypoxs. 


Masculine Plural, Mudémectsennoe Yacao Mymeckaro 
Poaa. 


There are two numbers in the Russian language :— 


The Singular, Exhactsennoe Gacid. 
The Plural, Madsmecrsennoe Yacad. 


Masculine Substantives have in the plural, as in the 
singular, two declensions—hard and soft. 


ee ld gardens. Ancient kin e 
Nominative, ora cag. Nom. Brest yopaal: ae 
Genitive, Créphixh CcaAdBs. Gen. Apésnuxt xopoiéh, Tepéers. 
Dative, CrSpuMs Catan. Dat. ApésuawbKoposims, Tepéans. 
Accusative, CrApble caqu. Ace. ,Apésanxt roporéh, Tepdess. 
Instrumental, Crapbina caiaug. Inst. Apésnaua Koposima, Tepoaun. 
Prepositional, Crapbixb casaxt. Prep. ApéBHHXS koposdxt, Tepéaxs. 


According to the above examples are declined all regular 
masculine nouns in the plural, subject however to the rules — 
of permutation of vowels, of which the following are the 
most important : 

1. Substantives ending in +, preceded by fr, kK, X, ®, 4, 
m, m, form their nominative plural in # instead of hI. 


9. Substantives in 4, preceded by m, 4, m1, m, take in the 
genitive plural the inflexion of eii instead of ob. 
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I have, 
We have, 


Y mend ects 
Y Hach ecTb. 


Oss. 1.—Ectb, when expressing possession, is used also 


for the plural, as: 


Have the merchants ships ¢ 


They have ships, 


They, 


Ectb 48 Y KY OU6BD Kopacuu ? 
Y wax ects Kopadin. 


Oun. 


Oss. 2.—Onag, when with a preposition, takes the letter 


H in oblique cases. 


The masters (teachers), 
The candlesticks, 
The booksellers, 
The cloaks, 

The neighbours, 
The merchants, 
The umbrellas, 
The hammers, 
The joiners, 

The oxen, 

The captains, 
The bakers, 

The knives, 

The smokers, 


Yante:dé and Yuiters. 
Dogce$aanKa. 
Kosroupojasyet. 
Haan. 

Cocbja, gen. cocbaett. 
Kyogu. 

S6nTARE. 

Mo.s0TRu. 

Cro.apa. 

Buri. 

RanuTéaw. 
BYsO4HHRE. 

Homi. - 

Ky pHAbINRH. 


Oss. 3.—Substantives ending in +t, which take in the 
nominative plural a or a instead of 51, have the accent gene- 


rally on the last syllable, as : 


The house, 
The sleeve, 
The doctor, 
The bell, 
The cook, 
The town, 


Aout, plur. zowé. 


Pyrast, plur. pyKasa. 


Aégtops, plur. goxtop&. 
K10K0.1, plur. Ko.toKo74. 
Iidsapt, plnr. mosapé. 
Tépor>, plur. roposd. 
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Ons, 4.—Some homonymous words have more than one 
termination in the nominative plural, t.e. 51, a and ba, as: 


The tooth, 3yh, 


The leaf, sheet, Jncrs, 


The man, } 
The husband, yeh 
The bellows, } 

M 
The fur, bis 
The son, CHES, 
The bread, 

X16 
Thecorn, J) ae 
The flower, } 
The colour, eee 
The scull, } 
The shell, 


Yépent, plur. { 


plur { 3¥6n1 (of animate beings). 
* €3y650 (of combs, saws, etc.). 
plur, ease (of paper). 
Auictba (of plants). 


; plur { Mymu, men, (Slavonic). * 


My mba, the husbands, 
( Méxa, the bellows. 
t Mtxa, the furs, 
sea (Slavonic).* 
Corsonba, the sons. 
X166u1, the loaves of bread. 
X1t6a, corn. 
Ietrii, the flowers. 
Ietr4, the colours, 
Yépenwn, the sculls. 
Yepénsa, the shells, 


plur. 


plur. { 


plur. { 


Oss. 5.—Some substantives take for the plural both 
and a, without affecting the meaning, as: 


The houses, 


Ufone. 


Oss. 6.—Some substantives, employed in a collective 
sense, take a or ba for the plural, as: 


The root, 
The house, 
The hair, 


Képeus, plural xopéssa. 
Aout, plural zoué. 
Bésoct, plural pozocd. 


Oss. 7.—Collective nouns, whether animate or inanimate, 


have always the accusative like the genitive: Béiicko, ‘army, 


accusative BOHCKO. 


How many sons have you? CxoubKo y Bact chHonél f 





* As ‘sons of the eo 
children of the svil, 


cpad: OTE TeCTBA. 
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Oss. 8.—Most substantives ending in énoxs form their 
plural in ata or ata, as: 


The child, peseHor? ; plural, pe6ara. 
The calf, TeJEHORD ; plural,  Tes/Ta. 
The bear’s cub, MEABBAECHOKD; plural, MmejebaKaTa, 


Oss. 9.—In the declension of the plural of substantives 
ending in AHHAD or HHAHS, A4pAHD or Apu, the last syl- 
lable ua is omitted, and they take for the plural e in- 
stead of 51. 


The citizen, rpaxk Jannat ; plural, rpamjdue. 
The gentleman, ABOPADHE ; plural, Asopsge. 
The peasant, RPCCTbAHHOD; plural, kpectbane. 
A Bulgarian, Boirapaar ; plural, Bosrdpe. 
A lord, gentleman, 6oApuur; plural, Gosipe. 

A gipsy, KBITSHt ; plural, qunrage. 


Oss. 10.—The substantive cocbas, ‘ the neighbour,’ and 
x01601%, ‘the servant,’ have for the plural cocbau, xo10n4. 


Oss. 1].—The substantives Oparn, ‘the brother;’ xo3iuH1, 
‘the master;’ apyrs, ‘the friend;’ cps, ‘ the son;’ mvpauts, 
‘the brother-in-law ;’ have for the plural 6patba, xos3seBa, 
APV3bA, CbIHOBbA, Vpba. 


The sentry, yacoBok ; genitive, yacoséro; plural, yacostie. 
The tailor, nopraok ; genitive, noptudro ; plural, noptnue. 
The waiter, nos0Boit ? genitive, moz0Béro ; plural, mosonnie. 


Oss. 12.—Substantives ending in #5, 94, 1b, mt, take 
efi for the genitive plural, as: 


The husband, sym; plural, myxbi; genitive, wy méH. 
The cloak, D1 ; plural, miami; genitive, naaméf. 
The key, R14 ; plural, gaowi; genitive, rsoéll. 


The gabin, matallt ; plural, masa; genitive, masaméi. 
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Oss. 13.—Some few words take, in the genitive plural, 
the inflexion of the nominative singular, as: 


The hair, pé1ocb; plural, sosocé; genitive, sosdct. 
The soldier, cou\éth; plural, coagitn; genitive, cosjarb. 
A pood (weight), ay4b; plural, yj; genitive, ny... 
One time (unce), past; plural, paau ; genitive, paz. 
The boot, canors; plural, canor#; genitive, canors. 
The eye, T1a3t ; plural, raa3zé; genitive, r1a3.. 


Oss. 14.—Substantives forming their plural irregularly 
will be enumerated hereafter. 


The friends, 

The good friends, 
Russians, 

Frenchmen, . 

I speak of Frenchmen, 
Englishmen, 

The English, 


Whom did you see ? 

I saw Englishmen. 

Of whom do you speak ¢ 
Of peasants. 


The pencils, 

The noses, 

The fire, the fires, 
The castles, 

The locks, 

The hammers, 
Black horse, 
Grey horse, 

The ships, 


Have you my old cloaks ¢ 
I have not your old cloaks, I have 
my new ones. 


Apy2ba. 

AOppie Apyspa. 

Pyccsle. 

dpauyysul. 

Ai rosopw o Spasgysaxt. 


Auraunwdéne. 


Koré Bul BushIn ? 

fl Bayh AHTANTAAt. 
O Kom? ropopute Bh ? 
O xpecrbaqax. 


Rapasgami. 
Hocus. 

Ordab, orn, 
34MKG. 
Saurii. 
Mosores. 
Bopoudéit Kouk. 
Ctpuil Koss. 


Ropatuss. 


Y pact 18 MOM CTépwe Diam ? 
¥ wend atre sémaxt, y wend cpou 
HOBLIC. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Masculine, Feninine, and Neuter. 
My, mine, moii, cpoft. My, mine, mow, cBon. 
Thy, thine, Teo, cso#. Thy, thine, Tsou, cpoi. 
His, ero,* (feminine ea), caof. Our, ours, 4H, ceod. 
Our, ours, Haurs, cBoit. Your, yours, Bému, cot. 
Your, yours, Bai? cBolt. Their, theirs, uxt, ceoi. 
His cloaks, Eré nsami. 
Our houses, Hama soma. 
Their gardens, Hx caab. 
Where? Tab? 
Where are your candlesticks rgb pam DoAceSynuKE ? 
Which candlesticks t Kakiec n0AcBBaaakH f 
The golden ones. SosoTHe. 
What? (plural), Rakie? 
. Kasie? 
Which ? 2 
Rotoppie ? 
These those, OTH, TB. 
What sort of eyeS as this young Kaxie raaa4 y Sroro mos04éro 1e40- 
man ¢ Bbra ? 
He has blue eyes. Y neré rosy6mie rash, 
The eye, the eyes. Taaap, raasa. 
Has the rich inn-keeper large gardens? Ectb 1a y Gordtaro TpaxTaépmara 
Goabmife cagnl. 
No, he has (them) not, Hts, y Berd Bxt BETS. 


Oss. 15.—J¢ being rendered in Russian by the third 
personal pronoun 041, them will be uxt. 

Those of, as that of, is rendered by the repetition of the 
substantive, as : 


Have they the horses ofthe Russians? Y saxt 1m 16maqu P¥ecenxt? 
No, they have thoee of the English. Htrs, y 88x} Admagm Anranthst. 


* The possessive pronoun ero, ‘his,’ must not be confounded with ero the 
genitive and accusative of the third person. pron. 0H3. 
G 
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Whose? (plural), Ui. 
Whaoee loaves (of bread) have you f Gb y Bact xrb6nI? 


I have those of the rich bakers. Y wend x1h6s1 Goréruxt 6¥10788- 
ROBB. 
Which shoes have you, these orthose? | Kaxfe Gammardé y Bact, 6ru Hug Tb? 
I have neither these nor those. Y mend atTS BH STAXd BH TSB. 
They, them, Oud, 4x2 (HHX3). 
These ones, those ones, tH, Tb. 
Genitive, Of these, of those, STax1, TEXB. 
Dative, To these, to those, STAM), TEM. 
Accusative, Like the genitive or the nominative. 
Instrumental, By these, by those, STHMH, THMB. 
Prepositional, Of these, of those, O6n StHx1, 0 Txt. 
Nominative, Which, (plural), Korépuie, Kakie. 
Genitive, Of which, Koropiixt, Rakux. 
Dative, To which, Kotéphimt, Rakim. 
Accusative, Which, Like the genitive or the nominat. 
Instrumental, By which, Roréphimu, Kazaa. 
Prepositional, Of which, O Rorépixt, KagMX, 
Nore.—Men, ArOAH. 
Hapoan 
People POKP- 
ao Aioqu. 


Oss. 16.—The word ‘man,’ yesonbKb, forms an irregular 
plural—aio4u, genitive 1104éii, etc. 


Of which men do you speak ? O Ragixt 40Aax> ropopate Bi? | 
Of the ones, whom you see. O TSx>, ROTOPHX BH BUAuTE. 

Those which, TS, koTopsie. 

The ones whom,  T3, Kordpsixt, 

To seek, 

: Herat. I. 2 

To be ian’ 

Whom are you seeking t Koré su suerte ? 


T am seeking these men. A amy 61ax3 awjét. 
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I seek, } Fi 
[am eccking: umy. We seek, MH HmjeNs. 
Thou seekest, TH HjenT. You seek, Bh mmere. 
He seeks, OHb M@erb, They seek, onm MINyTb. 
Have you many horses f Maodro 18 y Bact Konéb ? 
I have not many, y mew fe MaOro. 


Exercise XIX. 


What has the shepherd ?—He has oxen, goats and asses. 
What oxen has he ?—He has large and young oxen.— Have 
the merchants velvet?—They have no velvet, but the 
merchants, who have the beautiful stockings, have good 
velvet also.—Do not you see those geese with the beautiful 
young pigeons f—I do not see them, but I see here the old 
eagles, which he sees also.—What do you seek ?—I seek 
my pencils.— With whom do you speak ?—I speak with my 
friends.—Do you like your friends ?—Yes, I do (like them). 
Have the tailors their own thimbles ?—They have their 
own.—Where have you my knives ?—TI have them not, I 
seek them.—What have the carpenters ’—They have the 
joiners’ iron hammers.—Do you not seek the asses of the 
Italian ?—No, I seek those of the miller.—Do you like 
horses ?—I do.—Have the rich tailors the cloaks 7—No, they 
have them not, the inn-keepers have them.— What have the 
brave captains /—They have good soldiers.—What does the 
rich banker seek ?’—He seeks his leather shoes.—Has he 
many brothers ?—He has many (of them).—Has he not your 
pretty handkerchiefs?’—He has not mine, but his own. 
What handkerchiefs have the merchants /—They have the 
bad handkerchiefs of the foreigners.—Which foreigners ? 
The ones, whom you do not like-—Have the sailors good 
ships ?—The sailors have no good ships.—Who has them ? 
The rich captains have them—Have the boys pretty umbrel- 
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las —Yes, they have.— What have your booksellers ?—They 
have fine houses.— W hat are their houses ?—Their houses are 
large. 


EXERCISE XX. 


Has the joiner iron nails ?—No, he has not nails —What 
houses have they ?—They have pretty houses.—What 
castles have the Frenchmen ?—They have no castles, but 
have houses with yards.—Whose iron hammers has he ? 
He has those of the joiners—Have these pupils good 
masters ?—They have excellent masters.— Whose biscuits 
has the baker ?—He has those of his neighbours, the con- 
fectioners.—Have your friends my fine knives ?—They have 
not your knives, they have those of the cooks only.— Whose 
cooks are these men ?—Mine.— Has he wooden tables? 
Yes, he has plenty of them.—Who has the rich merchants’ 
gold eandlesticks?—-Nobody has them.—They have them. 
What horses does your friend like ?—He likes black horses, 
but does not like grey ones.—Who gives him the pies ? 
The rich merchant’s cooks.—What have their brothers? 
They have wooden coffers, large copper lanterns and pretty 
silver candlesticks——What bags have these peasants? 
These peasants have no bags, but our cooks have (some). 
Are you seeking the soldier’s tobacco or the smoker's ?-—I 
seek neither the soldier’s nor the smoker’s tobacco, I seek 
my own.—Have you many boots ?—I have no boots, I have 
shoes only.—Have the cocks and the pigeons barley? 
They have a little barley —What has this officer ?— Which 
officer ?—The one whom the colonel does not like-—He has 
nothing.—Has he his own boots ?—He has not his own, 
he has the bootmaker’s boots only.—Have you any shoes ? 
Yes, I have. 
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TWELFTH LESSON.—Apsbaaégjnarnii Ypors. 


Augmentative and Diminutive Nouns. 

Oss. 1.—Masculine augmentative nouns have the termi- 
nation in Ame or ha, which represent the object in a 
magnified form, sometimes also express contempt for, or 
deformity in the object, as: 


MyMURb, & peasant, eli a big peasant, 


Mymagina, a big, coarse peasant. 
Aowime, a big house. 


Aue Re neaees Aouuina, a big, ugly house. 


As the above terminations are not of the masculine gender, 
they will be treated hereafter. 
Masculine diminutives have the following terminations: 
HKb, OKb, EKb, EI, 
which represent the object diminished in size, as: 


A table, ctor, diminutive CréiaKt, little table. 
A shed, capait, a Capéens. little shed. 
A horse, roub, * Kowert, little horse. 
A town, r6po,;1, “ roposdgt, little town. 
A man, 3e108kE}, —s_ 5g Yesonbyexs, {: ee 


Oss. 2.—The diminutive full terminations for adjectives 
are: eCHBKIA or eCHbKOM, and OHbKIii or onbKOH. These ter- 
minations indicate a diminution of quality or a softening of 
the force of their primitives. 


More detailed explanations of augmentative and dimi- 
nutive nouns will be given further on. 


Nominative, | We, you, they, Mul, Bu, on. 

Genitive, Of us, of you, of them, Hact, nach, ax% (BBX). 
Dative, To us, to you, to them. Hans, Baws, aM (O85). 
Accusative, Us, you, them, Hact, Bach, AXd ‘HAXS). 


Instrumental, By us, by you, by them, H4ma, sama, awn (HMR). 
Prepositional, Of us, of you, of them, 0 sact, 0 Bact, 0 HNX. 
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Ons. 3.—To uxt, amb, MH, when with a preposition, the 
letter H is prefixed, as HHXb, HAMS, HUME 


Both, (the one and the oe 


other), Tors # Apyréd. 
One, the one, Oate. 
The other, another, Apyréi. 
Have you the gold or silver thimble? Soz0ré am nandpcrors y Bact Ban 
cepéépannht t 
Y wend TOTS w Apyréw. 
I have both, Yy mena 66a, 


Both, plur. (those ~ 06a. 


the others), TB a Apyrie. 
Neither (neither that Ha 4 
TOTh HH ° 
nor the other), apyte 
Neither, plur. (neither He th ; 
those nor the others), eet Se 
Singular.—The other. Plural.—The others. 
Nominative, Apyréit. Nominative,  Apyrfe. 
Genitive, Apyréro. Genitive, Apyraxt. 
Dative, Apyrouy. Dative, Apyrant. 
Accusative, Apyréa, apyréro. Accusative,  Apyrie, Apyruixt. 
Instrumental, Apyréwt. Instrumental, Apyrina. 
Prepositional, O Apyrém.. Prepositional, O apyrixs. 


Kpachsula cags, § A pretty garden. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nominative, § Kpacipufi cays. Nominative,  Kpacusure cagtt. 
Genitive, Kpacwparo c44a. Genitive, Kpactsiixt casos. 
Dative, Kpacuisomy cay. Dative, Kpackshims casau. 
Accusative, Kpacisnit cag. Accusative, Kpac#sple caxn. 
Instrumental, Kpaciebms chA{0m. Instrumental, Kpacisiiua cagduo. 


Prepositional, O xpacHBoms c44b. Prepositional, Oxpaciebixbcasaxt. 
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Oss. 4.—According to the above example are declined 
all regular substantives and adjectives of hard termination. 
In names of animate beings, however, the accusative is like 
the genitive, as: 


An ox, Bik; accusative singular, Buxd; accusative plural, Burndéss. 


Exceptions. 


The following substantives—sy61, ‘a tooth ;’ yépent, ‘a 
scull ;? ximnt, ‘a wedge ;’ Korb, ‘astake;’ crys, ‘a chair ;’ 
604%, ‘a felly ;? 6pars, ‘a brother ;’ ancrs, ‘a leaf ;’ sockyTs, 
‘arag, scrap;’ npyTs, ‘a twig;’ 164038, ‘a slide;’ Gpyct, 
“a beam ;’ Kos0ct, ‘an ear (of corn) ;’ Garors, ‘a rod ;’ KAOKB, 
‘a lock;’ Kpwors, ‘a hook;’ cys, ‘a knot (in wood) ;’ 
Eamenb, ‘a stone ;’ kOpeHb, ‘a root;’ yroab, ‘coal ;’ Bor- 
atips, ‘a boil’—form their plural irregularly, i.e. nom. 
in ba, gen. beBb, dat. BAM, ‘inst. baMB, prep. baxb. The 
gutturals r, &, before 5, changing into m, 4, as: OaTOmba, 
Ki6dbs, KplOobs, Cy Iba. 


Oss. 5.—In all the above substantives the accent, if on 
the first syllable, passes to the middle one, except in the 


word ¥roib, which preserves the accent on the first syl- 
lable, as: 
yroib, plural yrosba. 
Oss. 6.—In a partitive sense, Gators, KPIOKE, RAMeHS, KO- 
pest, form also their plural in a, as GaToru, KpiokH, KAMHE. 


Oss. 7.—Bpars, cpaTs, chp, for the gen. and ace. plur. 
have also Oparia, cbatoséii, chia6Bb. Auctsi, sheets (of 
paper), gen. 1HCTOBS. 


What does the banker seek ? Gro mers Gasrips ? 
He is seeking his pocket-book. Ont dujerd cao 6yMAxHERS. 
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Why? 3aabhun ? 
Wherefore ? Tovey ? 
Because. tllotouy sro. 


Oss. 8.—Iloromy sto—literally, ‘ for that that.’ 


Why does he seek him $ Satéus Onb ero Herb? 
Because he wants him. +llotouy IT0 08D emy H&406eHB 
(ay men). 


Oss. 9.—H4,o6eat, HymeHt,—literally means ‘ necessary.” 





“uae I need, ‘ iat +MusB 24 406H0. 
There are, Ectb, (impers. verb.) 
There are many men, whom (Ecmb) uaéro awaAé, ROTOpLIXS HH- 
no one likes, ETO HE J0GETB. 


Oss. 10.—Ects, ‘ there are,’ is usually omitted, although 
understood. 


I was speaking, fi ropopi. | We were speaking, § Mw rosopHzE. 
I did speak, fl ropopiias. | We did speak, Mil rOBopwin. 
I spoke, fl ropopuut. | We spoke, Mil ropopiilH. 


I have or had spoken, 4 ropopiat. | We have or had spoken, Mu ropopnin. 


I saw, fl BubIB. We saw, Mu pratin, 
I did see, Al BH BAS. We did see, Mul BUAbIA. 
I have seen, etc. Al BuABIB. We have seen, etc. Mb BUABIB. 


I was giving, Al AaBas. 
We were giving, MB AaBaig. 
I gave, 4 Aatb. 
Thou gavest, Thi Aat'b. 
He gave, Ont Aart. 
We gave, Mil Adu. 
You gave, Bui AaiH. 


They gave, Oud Adis. 
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Oss. 11.—There is only one past tense in the Russian 
verbs. Thus, ‘I did see, I saw, I have seen this man,’ 
are rendered in Russian by 


A sushi, Storo yesor$na. 


Oss. 12.—The three persons of the past tense in the 
singular end in 4b (fem. 4a, neut. 40), and the three 
persons of the plural, for all genders, end in an: the 
person is distinguished by the personal pronoun which 
precedes the verb. 


The shepherd, Hact¥xt. 

Merchandise (goods), Tosap. 

The emperor, Hunepatopt. 

The czar, Tapp. 

A count, : rpaes. 

The baron, Bapéat. 

The mendicant, beggar, Humlit. 

The market, PHHORt, genitive, poaka. 
John, Han. Peter, lérps. 
Charles, Kaps. Andrew, Anapéa. 
Alexis, Aabrcéa. Joseph, Iécuos, Ocunt. 
Basil, Baciilt. Constantine, KonctasTiat. 
Alexander, AleKCAH ADB. Paul, Tapes, 
Grand duke, Bezrnrifi KBasb. 
Hemp, Kononéss ; genitive, Kononsa. 
Curious, inquisitive, AnGonutanht. 
The flax, 1683; genitive, Abay, and JbHa. 
Wise, My Aphiit. 


Where did you see his brothers? [4b By Bixbia ero Ophtsess? 
I saw them in the market. +A BUSEID HXD NG PHLUEB. | 


Oss. 13.—The preposition st, ‘in,’ having the strict 
meaning of ‘ inside,’ the Russians say, on the market instvad 
of in the market. 
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Exercise X XI. 


Are you seeking your boots or mine f—I seek neither 
yours nor mine, I seek those of the count.—Which count ? 
The one who has excellent gardens.—What have these 
beggars ?—They have old shoes.—What tickets does he 
seek [—He does not seek tickets, he seeks his pocket-books. 
Do you like this kind prince ?—I like not only this kind 
prince, but his sons also.—Does he like this merchant’s 
sons ?—Yes, he likes them.—To whom did you give your 
pencils, to masters (teachers) or pupils?—I gave them 
neither to masters nor pupils, I gave them to my diligent 
brother.—Did you speak with the baron?—No, I did not 
speak with him, but I spoke with the count.—Does not he 
see you?—He does not see me.—Does his brother see my 
steel knives ?—No, he does not (see them).—What oxen 
have the shepherds ?—The shepherds have no oxen, they 
have rams and asses only.—Have you blue or red velvet ? 
I have neither blue nor red velvet, I have green satin only. 
Did you not see the banker’s beautiful horses ?—I did not 
see his horses—Do you see the masters (teachers) with 
their diligent pupils?—I do not see the masters, but I see 
their sons and their brothers.— Which is your tea?—My 
tea is that with sugar.—Have you my cloaks or those of 
the tailor ?—I have neither— What has he f—He has the 
old boots of the young sailor.—What umbrellas have you? 
I have blue, black, white and yellow silk umbrellas, 


Exercise X XII. 


Of which emperor were you speaking ?—I spoke of the 
emperor who has many brave soldiers.—What did the 


industrious sailors see?—They saw fine ships with white 
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saile.—With whom did you speak ?—I spoke with the sons 
of the rich merchants.—Have you seen this merchant's 
pretty houses?—I saw only those of his neighbours.—Did 
you speak with father Constantine ?—No, but I spoke 
with his sons.— Why did you not speak to either Alexander 
or Constantine ’—Because they did not speak to his father. 
What have their friends ?—They have his brother's young 
pigeons.—Who has spoken to the brothers of your friends? 
Nobody has spoken to them.— What oxen has the butcher ? 
Which butcher ?—The one whom you do not like——The 
butcher, whom I do not like, has no oxen; he has rams 
only.—Where did he see the emperor with the sons of the 
grand duke f—He saw them in the king’s palace.—Does he 
like eagles and pigeons ?—No, he does not like eagles, but 
pigeons only.— Where does he see the peasants f—He sees 
them in (sa) the market.—What merchandise have these 
rich merchants ?—They have tea, sugar, coffee, honey, wax, 
flax and hemp.—Have they plenty of flax and hemp '—They 
have enough flax, but little hemp.—Why did you not give 
them a little tobacco ?—Because they do not like it. 


THIRTEENTH LESSON.—Tpuanaagarsiii Ypérs. 


The belt, dacs. 

The comb, T'pe6énb. 

A small comb, Maseubrifi rpeééab, rpeseuréxt. 
The glass, tumbler, Craxaat. 

The mouth (of animals), Port, genitive, pra. 

The nose, Hoc. 

The eye, Yraast, plur. raasa, gen. plar. t4as6. 
The forest, wood, Atc, plural, atcé. 


The horseman BcégnHuKxs. 
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Oss. 1.—It has already been remarked that many sub- 
stantives ending in 4, 5, i form their plural in a, a, instead 


of bI, H, as: 


Aout, ‘the house ;’ Axops, ‘the anchor;’ Kpail, ‘the edge. 


Plural. 
Nominative, Aomé, AaKopA, Epad. 
Genitive, AOMOBB, AROpen, KpaéB. 
Dative, AOMAN1, AROPAND, KpadMb 
Accusative, Aomé, AKOpA, pad. 
Instrumental, AowAun, aKOpaNa. EpaAAME. 
Prepositional, . © AOMAXt, AKOPAX4, Kpaax. 


Oss. 2.—According to the above examples are declined 
the following substantives, of which nearly all, as shown in 
brackets, have also in the nominative plural their regular 


termination in bI or H: 
A boar, 
A millstone, 
A pannier, 
A sleeve, 
A woodcock, 
An island, 
A stall, 
A gutter, spout, 
A hamper, 
A cellar, 
The bread, 
A vulture, 
The farming, 
A whip, 
A roon, attic. 
An order (decoration), 
A midshipman, 


Bépos, (bt and a). 
Ke PHOBD. 

RKy3088. 

Pyx4et. 

Tétepest. 

OcTpoBt. 

XAtBb. 

Mé1000, (br and a). 
K6po6s, (ut and a.) 
ldérpeos. 

X1663, (bt and a). 
fictpe6s, (br and a). 
Otkyot, (i and a). 
Iéaent, (bi and a). 
Tépewt, (bi and a). 
Opjeut, (hl and a). 
Muquagt, (b and a). 


and other dissyllabic foreign nouns ending in MaHt. 


The bell, 

A cupola, 

A ramrod, 
The evening, 
A cook, 


K6i10K0I%. 

Kynort, (bi and a). 
Ilé6unost, (bt and a). 
Béyeps. 

Idpaps. 
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and foreign words, having an unaccented termination in 


ep, Opt, as: 


Kartcpt, ‘ a cutter ;’ 


The year, 

The town, 

The honey, 

The cold, 

The age, 

A flower, colour, 
A form, shape, image, 
The voice, 

A body, corps, 

A forest, 

A sail, 

The belt, girdle, 

A guard, watchman, 
The shore, 

A meadow, 

A curtain, 

The horn, 

The snow, 

A rick (of hay), 
The plane, barge, 
The side, flank, 

A century, age, 
The fur, bellows 
The bowels, intestines, 
An edge, country, 
A bill of exchange, 
A monogram, 

A cracknel, 

A stamp, 

Wing of a house, 
A surgeon, 

A writer, 

An anchor, 

A hunter, 


46xTops, ‘doctor ;’ etc. 


Tox, ( and a). 
répojt. 

MéAt, (pI and a). 
X610 Abe 

Béspacth, (i and a) 
I[ebrp, (bi and 4). 
O6past, (uI and a). 
Pos0ct. 

Kopnyct, ( and a). 
Atc. 

Tapyct, (2 and a). 
Tdact, (ut and a). 
Créponxt. 

Bépert. 

Ayr. 

Hdsors. 

Port, (H and a). 
Catrs, (8 and a). 
Crort, (a and a). 
Crpyrt, (# and a). 
Boat. 

BSE, (H and a). 
MBx1, (m and a). 
IléTpoxt, (# and a). 
Kpait. 

Béxcesb, (@ and a). 
Bén3zesb, (B and a). 
Kpénaesb, ( and 4). 
Iiréunesb, (g and 4). 
®anreib, (4 and a). 
Aéxapb, (# and 4). 
Ticaps, (a and a). 
Aixopp, (# and a). 
Erepb, (# and 4). 
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Have the cooks my knives ? Y nosapést am wok Hom? 
They have them not. Oau He y AEXD. 

Have they seen the boars ? BuxbAn 48 OM CopoBdss ? 
Where are the boars ? rab Goposa ? 

I see only one boar. A siiaxy T6ubKO OAnOTs Gdposa. 
A German, Germans, Htyens, BSuq. 

A Turk, Turks, TYpoxs, TYPRa. 

An Italian, Italians, HraspAgeyt,  BTasbAnt. 
A Spaniard, Spaniards, Hcnanens, BcoAHgH. 

A Russian, Russians, P¥ccrit, pyccrie. 

An American, Americans, AmepHk4nent, amepinangn. 


Oss. 3.—The Russians do not commence the names of 
nations with capital letters. 


Give (imperative), Aa, plural, g4itte, 
Give me the cloak. Aaiite mat naam. 


If you please, (pray),  [omdayiicra, nomasy ite. 
To grant, to confer, 


To present, to give, t Tlomasopats. 


Give me this, if you please. Adtite mat So nomaszy icra, 

(Pray, give me this). Homdéayttte mat Sto. 

Give me some sugar, if you { Adlite unb, nom&aylicta céxapy, 
please. Homasyte mab céxapy. 


Oss. 4.—Tomasyiite, Imperative from NOmAIOBAaTE, is used 
extensively by Russians for politeness’ sake, in place of to 
give, to come, ete., and also in order to avoid a lengthy 
phrase with nomaryiicra, thus : 


Come to me if you please, aa 


pray come to me, Ipaxogute nomésyiicra Ko MBS, 


may be just as well rendered by Nomasyiite ko MHB. 


Will you have a piece of ham? —Xoriite am BH kyc6n. Oxopona? — 
¥es, if you please, Aa, nomaésyiite. 
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To will, 

To wish, to want, > Xorbrs. 
To have a mind to, 

To know, Hath. 


Conjugation of the present tense of the verbs Al xouy, ‘1 
want;’ and fl sna, ‘I know:’— 


Singular. Plural. 
1. f x09¥, fl sHdn. 1. Mut xoTiws, Mu sadéews. 
2. Tei x6uenm, TH 3néens. 2. Bhi xorute, §§ Bur andere. 
3. Ont xdéaerTs, Ont 3Haers. 3. Onw xoTaTs, O88 BHAITD. 
He has no cloth. Y seré abrs cyrus. 


Have you good velvets ? Ectb 2H y Bact xopémilt 64pxams ? 
I have no good velvet. ¥ mend HSTE xopdmaro O&pxary. 


Oss. 5.—Hiérb, ‘no,’ placed before a substantive, governs 
the genitive. 
There, Tam. 
Thence, Tyaa. 


THE CaRpINAL NuMERALS.—Roinuecrsenupia Wacsra. 


One, the one, a Oi tis: 


Alone, 
nes, th 
Ones, the ones, Oqnk. 
Alone, 
Singular. Plural. 
Nominative, Ogun. Nominative, OsH8. 
Genitive, Oasoré. Genitive, OABHX. 
Dative, OaHovy. Dative, OABKMS. 
Accusative, OAuBt, OAHOTS. | Accusative, Ogu, OANUXD. 
Instrumental, O,BuMD. Instrumental, O,siua. 


Prepositional, 06> o4ném. Prepositional, 06> ogutxs. 
Some say, this and others that. | Ogai rozopéts S10 a apyrie To. 
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How much? . ins 
CROIBEO, governs genitive, 

How many? 
Some, others, Oud, apyrie. 

How many tables have you ? _Cré6ubK0 cTos6Bd y Bach? 

1 have one table. Y mend OAuns cTOFS. 

How many men (persons) do you see? Cxéubxo seaosbns Biante BH? 

I see one man. A Bumy oAnord Yex0BbRa. 


Two, ‘asa; three, ‘tpa;’ four, ‘ yerbipe.’ 


Oss. 6.—The numerals asa, tpa and yerbipe, when in 
the nominative, are always followed by substantives in the 
genitive singular. 

- How many writers have you ? Crdabxo y Bach nacapél 7 


I have two writers. Y mend Aba DMcapa. 
I have as many as you have, Y mend CT61bKO CROIBRO Y BACS. 
As much as, ‘ C1O1bKO, CKOIBEO. 
As many as, 
Three pieces, Tpa sycr&. 
Four pieces, Yermpe rycré. 


Oss. 7.—Substantives following any of the above three 
numerals never have the inflexion y or » in the genitive, 
but always a or a. 

Oss. 8.—When a substantive with gpa, TpH, serbipe, is 
preceded by an adjective, the latter may be in the nomina- 
tive or genitive plural, as: 


Three rich men spoke. ie xopdumle Yesosbea ropopsl.n. 


TpH XopémAxXs Ges0BbRa rowopils0. 

Oss. 9.—The nominative, as shown in the above example, 
is used with personal, and the genitive with impersonal 
verbs. 


There were three new tables. { Bein TPH xopéutie cross. 


Baio TpH XoponnXt crowd, 
They have four houses, Y HHXt YeTbipe AbMa. 
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Both, 


O6a. 


The Declension of the numerals 4Ba, tpH, 4eTbIpe, and the 


definite pronoun 06a :— 


Nominative, apa, TPA, qeTLIpe, 65a. 
Genitive, AByX1, TPEXt, 4eThIPEXt, 0601Xb. 
Dative, ABYM, Tpémt, FET PEM, 065HNb. 
Accusative, Like the nominative or genitive, 
Instrumental, § 4symd, TpemA, FeTHIpbMA, o66HNE. 
Prepositional, 0 ABYXB, =‘ TEX, FeTHDEXS, 006HX*. 
I see both your friends. @ BuRy O66HxXD BAmaX®D Apy3élt. 
Do you see the shepherd with the  Biugure 4 BH mactyx4 ch TpemA 
three oxen ? OWKANH. 
On both shores. Ha 066ux® Geperax. 
The painter, Raonuceys. 
The sculptor, Baatesb. 
The shore, bank, Bépers. 
The dinner, O6b ys. 
The breakfast, 3aprpakt. 
The supper, Y KHER. 
The luncheon, 61 480K. 
Rouble, Py6.b. 
Do you know your lesson ? Sadete 1H BH CBOR ypoxs? 
We know it. Mu eré sHaexr, 
Who knows ? Kro 38aerb ? 
Nobody knows, Hukté we sHéers. 
A Dane, Danes, AdTianHHt, AatT7ane, 
A Swede, Swedes, Iilpeat, mBé Ab. 
A Swiss, Swiss, Iiseligapent, mselinAprw. 
A Norwegian, Norwegians, Hopsémeqs, HopBé RBI. 


Five, nat; six, mecTb; seven, ceub; eight, sOcemb, (Gcemb); 


nine, ACBaTb; ten, ACCATb. 


Oss. 10.—The cardinal numbers nuTb, mectb, etc., govern 
the genitive plural, and are declined as follows: 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Inst. 
Prep. 
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MATS, (BACCTh,  CeMb,  § BOCEMD, ACBATb, AECATS. 
math,  mlecTM,  cemml, | BOCbMH, AeCBATH, AecaTH. 
Like the genitive, 
Like the nominative, 
NATB. UICCTBO, CeMbW,  BOCeEMBW,  ACBATB,  — ACCATDIO. 


Like the genitive. 


Have you five oxen ? 


I have only one. 


Only, 
Nothing but, 


From, 


True, real, 

Genuine, 

Faithful, true, correct, 
False, 

An acquaintance, 


Actual, t 


Hutete 1H Bh DATS ONKOBD ? 


Dats 28 6bIROSB y Bach ? 
Y MCHA TOADEKO OAUHD. 


TO1bKO. 


Ort (governs the genitive). 


Hactosmiti. 


Bipawit. 
@anuisyl, 2oxnwi. 
Saandubil. 


Under, Iloab (governs the instr.). 
Where is the boy ? Tab MAIbTHRD ? 
He is under the table. Ont 004d CTO16M. 

Singular. Plural. 

BépaH, nacToAmif. Nom.  shpuuie, HacToAInie. 
BépHaro, HacToausaro. Gen.  Bbpunxa,  — RacTodmAXS. 
Bbpuomy, HacTOAMeMy. Dat. sBbpabiwe, — nactodmuvs. 
Like the nomin. or genit. Acc. __ Like the nomin. or genit. 
Bipubiup,  gacTodujums. | Inst. BhpauMm, — HacTodmAun. 
BEDHOMB, nactodmens. | Prep. BbPENXS, © BACTOMMNX®. 


Exercise XXIII. 


How many anchors have your brothers ?—They have two 
only, but this sailor has seven anchors.— Have their brothers 
true friends ?—They have acquaintances only, but no true 
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friends.—Who has the beautiful tumblers ?—The hunters 
have them.— Have you not the fine horses of the English- 
men ?—I have (them) not.—How many bills of exchange 
has the banker ?—He has eight bills of exchange.—Do you 
want a piece of cheese ?—No, I do not.—Do you not want 
some tea ?—No.—Has the painter’s boy any pencils ?—He 
has some.—From whom did he have them ?—From the 
painter.—From which painter?—From my neighbour. 
What belts have these soldiers ?—They have leathern belts. 
How many horsemen and hunters do these watchmen see ? 
They see five horsemen and three hunters.—Did he see also 
one or two asses ?—He saw one ass and two horses.—Do 
vou see the anchors of this fine ship ?—I do not see the 
anchors, but I see the sails.— What do you see there '—TI see 
white snow.—How many ricks have these peasants ?—They 
have eight ricks.—How many cooks have you f—I have as 
many as you.— What furs have the blacksmiths ?—They 
have no furs, but bellows.—How many horns has this ram ? 
He has two horns.—What colour are your flowers ?—My 
flowers are (of) yellow and blue (colour).—Which colours 
do you like ?—I like red and blue (colours), but dislike (do 
not like) black.—Have his sons good voices?—They have 
excellent voices—Who has my son’s comb ?—Nobody has 
it—Has he (it) not ?—No, he has not your son’s comb, he 
has his own.—Whose is this magnificent palace ?—This is 
the palace of the king’s sons.—Have you not good coal ? 
I have neither good nor bad.—How many roubles did the 
father give to his sons?—He gave the one (whom) he 
likes nine roubles and to his other son he gave only two 
roubles.—With whom is this celebrated painter ?—He is 
with the king’s sculptor.—Have the citizens of this rich 
own pretty houses?—The citizens have large, but not 
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pretty houses.—Have the rich Germans and their neigh- 
bours, the industrious Dutchmen, many ships ?-—The Dutch 


have many ships, but the Germans have only three or 
four ships. 


EXERCISE XXIV. 


Why is he not in the king’s palace f—Because there are 
three emperors there, four grand dukes, and seven princes. 
Has the baron, your neighbour, forests —He has no forests, 
but has excellent meadows.—What do you give him ?—I 
gave him three woodcocks, four hares, five stags and three 
geese.— Who gave you the ham ?—The grand duke’s cook 
gave it me.—How many umbrellas have you ?—I have two 
(of them)—How many new cloaks have you ?—I have 
seven (of them).—Of which new cloaks are you speaking ? 
I am speaking of the seven new cloaks, which the tailors 
gave you.—Who has seen the waistcoats of their brothers ? 
I saw your waistcoats, but have not seen those of your 
brothers.—With whom hast thou spoken ?—I spoke with 
the celebrated master’s diligent pupils. —Of what were you 
speaking with them ?—I was speaking with them of the 
beautiful town of the mighty king.—How many vultures 
did you see in the forest?—I saw there ten vultures and 
three woodcocks.—Of which vultures are you speaking ?—I 
am speaking of the three large vultures.—Has your cousin’s 
surgeon (spas) his own house ?—The surgeon has no house 
of his own, but the doctor has (his own house).—Has this 
old man good teeth?—He has good teeth, and his comb 
has also good teeth—Do you want to give him three 
roubles ?—Yes, I want to give them to him.—Have you 
my keys and my hammer?—I have neither (neither that 
nor the other).—Do you like Spaniards or Turks ?—TI like 
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neither.— Where have you seen white and grey geese —I 
saw them on both the banks.— Who is your true friend, this 
painter or that sculptor ?—Both are my true friends.—With 
whom do you wish to speak ?—I wish to speak with his 
brother.—Will you speak with the captain of this fine 
ship ?—I will speak with him, 


FOURTEENTH LESSON.—4Yervipsagnarsia Ypérs. 


This, that, 
This one, that one, Oupiii. 
It, 


Oss. 1.—The pronoun dui is declined as an adjective, 
t.e. genitive Onaro, dative Guomy, etc. This pronoun is 
rarely used, the repetition of the substantive or the use of 
the pronoun o#+ being preferable, as : 


Have you a pocket-book ? Ect 48 y Bach 6GyMAmuuES ? 
I have (it). sag 

Y wend Gaui (ons). 
Y wena HOSTS OyMAmnera, 


have it 
I have it not. Y mend AbTS Ouaro (ers). 


Very, Oxenb, BecbMa. 
Have you sugar ? EcTb 4H Y Bach Chxaph? 
T have very good sugar, Y wend Svenb xopémilt cAxaps. 
Very large, big, Ovens Gob mdi. 
Very young, Ovegb mo0s0 4011. 


Many, much, several, Maoro, with the gen. 
Little, but little, Mano, ” 
Not much, few, Hemanoro, ” 
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Enough, sufficiently, 
Very few, 
Too, 


Too much, 


We have but few houses, 

They have very few friends. 

Have you enough tobacco ? 

I have too much of it. 

I have too little of it. 

How many houses has this 
merchant ? 

He has many (of them). 

He has not any. 

He has few shoes. 


Why, (from what), 


The hatter, 

The gunmaker, 

A wine-merchant, 
A butcher, 

A sausage-maker, 
The masters, 


Totally, quite, 
Not at all, 

Not — plur. 
Few, 

But, only, 


I have no horses at all. 

Has he many friends ? 

He has very few (of them). 

He has but (only) two (of them). 


AosoibHo, with the gen. 
Ovens Maso, 
CrinwKrom. 


33 


mala MHOrO. 


Yépest uvp. 


Y wach mas0 4oudes. 

Y anx 69enb m4&i0 Apy3éd. 
AovdsbHo 48 y Bact TaGaKy ? 

Y mena erdé CAMMIKONS MAGrO. 

Y mend eré cimuKOMS MaA.0. 
Cxé6abKO AOMOBS y Storo Ryogd? 


Y nerd xb wor. 
Y weré uxb Bbrs. 
¥Y seré wdu0 Oammmakdst. 


Ors ero. 


WuAn0 Ww ses. 
Opy xé#auEt 
Busoroprdésenbe 
Macau. 
Ko164cHu kb. 
Xoadesa. 


Bosce. 
Bosce He, COBCBM®D He, 


He muorie. 


T615KO. 


Y mend Bésce HBTS KOBER. 
Mudéro au y werd Apy3éh. 
Y seré uxt 6yenb MAL. 

Y nerd 4x TO1bKO Aba. 
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Very much, Ouenb madro. 


Norte.—When by itself, ‘cery much’ is rendered by Ovens, 
without the word usoro, as: 


I like him very much. A eré 6cenb 1106100. 
Why ? oe 
Houemy. 


Oss. 2.—dabat is indicative of object, purpose, as: 
aehy did you come : ; : sashes ae npHuuis ? 
(What was your object in coming)? ) 

Moueny is indicative of cause, as: 


Why is your house empty ? 
(What is the cause of your Howemy Bais AoM> TycTén f 
house being empty) ! 


To be, Bnits. 
He is, Ont ects. 
They are, Osu cyTb. 


Oss. 3.—Ects, ‘is,’ and cytb, ‘are,’ may be used when 
a particular emphasis or importance 1s to be expressed. 





I was, 8 ObITS. We were, MBI OBB. 
I have been, a 6bltt. You were, BH Ob14H. 
I had been, a Obu4. They were, ows Ob128. 


Oss. 4.—Bst0, neuter of 654%, is the past tense of the 
impersonal verb ects. 


Future tense of the auxiliary cerb 6nit. 


Singular. Plural. 
A 6fay, I shall, or will be. Mul 6¥jeut, We shall, or will be. 


Tu 6ysean, Thou shalt, or wilt be. Bul Oyaete, You shall, or will be. 
Ons 6yaers, He shall, or will be. Ou 6yAyTh, They shall, or will be. 
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Oss. 5.—There is only one future tense in Russian 


verbs, 


Oss. 6.—bygets and 6yayts, the third persons of the 
future tense of the verb 6nitb, ‘to be,’ when expressing 
possession, may be used in place of the future tense of the 


verb umbtb,‘ to have,’ as: 


Present, 1 have, 
Past, Ihad, 


Future, I shall have, 


He will have a house. 
They will have houses, 


There will be a holiday. 

There will be rain. 
Eleven, oxvnaAyats. 
Twelve, ABtndsyath. 
Thirteen, TPHAAATATS. 
Fourteen, yeTbpiaquate- 
Fifteen, NATHAAATS. 
Sixteen, mecTHa{qatb. 
Seventeen, CcemHdaAqats. 
Eighteen, Bocemid I aTB. 
Nineteen, ACBATHAAUATS. 
Twenty, ABS AQaTb. 


Twenty-one, 
Twenty-two, 


ABAAQaTb OAHU, 


ABAjgaTb ZBa. 


The day, Aecub, «= gen. AN. 
The evening, Bévept, 

Mid-day, ndajeub, gen. NOLYABA. 
The hour, ? nee 

(Oneo’clock), 4 

The watch, } anne: 

The clock, 


Y mens ects. 


Y wend O43, a, O 


Y mend OY AeTD. 


Y mend OF AYTS. 


¥ nerd 6¥ Aer 


AONB. 


¥ HAXb OYAYTS A0ud. 
BYAeTb UpasAqHED. 


ByAeTb A0x Ab. 


Thirty, Tpa.mats. 
Forty, copors. 

Fifty, DATLACCATS. 
Sixty, WICCTbeCATB. 
Seventy, CéMbAecaTB. 
Eighty, BOCCMLACCAT, 
Ninety, Ae€BALOCTO. 
Hundred, CTO. 

Hundred and one, cro oji0% 
Two hundred, ACTH. 

A thousand, TBICA qa, 
Million, Mi141003. 
Monday, nonexkibnaEs. 
Tuesday, BIOPHAK. 
Wednesday, cepesa, cpesd. (fem.) 
Thursday, §4yerséprs. 

Friday, HATHAYA. (fem.) 
Saturday, cy66érTa. (fem.) 
Sunday, BocKpccé ube. (neuter). 
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Oss. 7.—For the days of the week, the preposition Bs 
‘in,’ with the accusative is used, as: 
On Monday, Bs n0HexEIBHAEB. 
On Tuesday, Bo BrépaHkt, etc. 


What have you for breakfast # +410 y Bact ka 34BTpaKd f 
1 will have for breakfast ham, Y mend OY AeTL Xa 34BTpak> SKOPORS, 
bread and coffee. X156b H KGoeit. 


EXERcIsE XXV. 


Did you not speak with the masters of these houses ? 
No, sir, we have not seen the masters, but only their sons- 
in-law.—Have not the Swedes good cheese ?—They have (it) 
not, but the Swiss have plenty of it—Have the Dutch 
plenty of cheese ?—-They have too much of it.—What are 
the peasants seeking f-—They seek the sacks of (with) coals. 
Of which coals are you speaking ?—I am speaking of the 
coals, (which) your coal-dealer (yroibmojHkb) gave me.—Have 
these young scholars steel knives ?—These scholars have not 
steel, but iron knives.— What bread hast thou, stale or new ? 
I have neither (that nor the other)—Has he much bread ? 
He has very little (of it)—Who has a little tea ’—My 
cousin has too little of it—Has this merchant one son 
only ?—He has six sons.—Is the pocket-book (which) I 
gave him good ?—The pocket-book is of leather and a very 
good one, but you did not give it to him.—How many 
brothers has this Swede ?—He has two (of them) only. 
With which brother did you speak ?—I spoke with both. 
Has the father spoken with his parents ?—He has not 
spoken with them.—Who has spoken with them ?—Nobody. 
Where were your brothers on Monday ?—They were in the 
grand duke’s fine castle—Which grand duke?—The one 
whom I like.—Does the master like his (own) scholars? 
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He likes them very much.—Do not you want some coffee? 
No, I do not like coffee—What captain have the sailors? 
They have a very good one.—Has he good sailors ?—They 
were good, but now they are bad.—Why are they bad? 
Because their captain is too kind.—Will your friend (ac- 
quaintance) be here on Thursday ?—No, he will not be. 
Why ?—Because he will be on that (ators) day at his 
friend’s, the American.—Have the Italians good painters ? 
They have many.—Are the painters rich ?—They were 
rich, but now they are poor.—Have these merchants good 
merchandise f—The merchandise of these merchants 1s very 


good. 


HKXERCISE XXVI. 


How many pieces of velvet have they ?—They have 
nineteen (of them).—How many soldiers did you see ?—I 
saw forty-four soldiers.—Who has seen these four men? 
Both the watchmen of this garden.— What has this hatter ? 
He has nothing.—Has the cook plenty of pepper ?—Not 
much, but enough.—Has the butcher coffee ?—He has (it) 
not, but he has many oxen and rams.—Has the blacksmith 
hammers ?—He had, but now he has (them) not.— What sort 
of hair have these old men ?—They have grey hair.—Have 
you any breakfast?—I have not.—Who has it?—My 
friend, the Englishman, has an excellent onc.—What (sort 
of a) breakfast have you ?—I have tea, cheese, ham and new 
white bread.—What breakfast will you have on Tuesday ? 
It will be a good one.—Does the master speak of the 
theatre ?—He does not speak of the theatre—Why does lie 
not speak of it ?—Because he does not like it.—Have the 
citizens of this town good gardens ?—They have, and very 
good ones.—What have these soldiers ?—They have very 
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good steel pistols—Who has given them to them ?—The 
brave lieutenant.—Who has real friends ?—My brother has 
many real friends.—Who has a good wooden coffer My 
attendant has a very good one.—What barley have these 
peasants?—-These peasants have very good, but those 
very bad.—Who has spoken to you of me ?—My son-in- 
law has spoken much of you to me.—How many oxen has 
the butcher ?—He has three good oxen.— Were you in the 
castle on Monday ?—No, but I was there on Tuesday and 
on Thursday.—Have you a good attendant /—I have many 
and they are very good and faithful. 


* 


FIFTEENTH LESSON.—MDatsaguatiii Ypors 


To be afraid, to fear, Boarsca. 
To be afraid of, Boatsca. 
Is this boy afraid ? Boutca 18 SToTh MA&IBIERS f 
He is afraid of his.father. } , 
Ont 60 6 
He fears (dreads) his father. pee cu 


Ons. 1.—The verb 6oatsca governs the genitive, 


Always, ever, 
Never, 
Sometimes, 


Have you bread always ? 
I never have it. 

Has he good friends ? 
He has them sometimes. 


Brave, valiant, 


He is a very brave soldier. 


The valiant captain of this ship. 


Bcerga. 

Huakorga. 

Haoraa. 

Beerja 4H y Bach xb ? 

Y mena eré HuKOrAS HETS. 

EctTb 4H y nerd xopémie apyabd ¢ 
Ont HXt wHOrgZa BNbeTs. 
Xpa6psiii, apec. xpa6ps. 
Out 6¥enb xpabpHh cordate. 
Xpé6puit kanatans Sturo Ropabsd. 
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Oss. 2.—Adjectives connected by means of the auxiliary 
verb ‘to be,’ ¢.e. when used as predicate of a proposition, 
have an apocopated termination, as : 


Is this soldier brave ? Xpa6ps aH SToTs cossArs ¢ 
He is brave. Ont xpaéps. 
He was brave. Ont 6bLId xpaspd. 
But few, T61bKO M&O. 
Almost, Tourh. 


Hardly any, ‘ TloyTh BOBce He. 


Scarcely any, 


Not at all, BE 
OBCe He. 

Not any, none, 

A great deal, Ovens maBOro. 
He is not at all brave. Ont BéBce ne xpatps. 
I have scarcely any socks. Y mena 009TH BoBCe BETS TI6RS. 
Have you any tobacco ¢ Ectb 4H Y Bac’ Tabakt ¢ 
Sometimes I have, and sometimes Huorjé y Memd ecTb, a HHOrAd HET 

I have not. 

Who has the vinegar t ¥ nord ¥xcyct t 
My brother always has it. Moll Gpar> eré seergza uber. 
Have you always good tea § Beerga 48 Y Bach xopémilt yali ? 
I have always. Beer Aja ectb. 
Pepper, Hépens (gen. népya and népny). 
Vinegar, Yucych (gen. yRcyca and FECycy). 
ff xouy, I want, I will. Al mory, I can. 
Ti x69em5, Thou wantest, wilt. | Tu Mémemb, Thou canst, 
Ont xé6ueTt, He wants, will. Ont MomeTb, He can. 
MBI xoTiMs, We want, will. Mu NéiKemb, We can. 
Bul xotute, You want, will. Bu Mémete, You can. 
Osx xoTaTb, They want, will. Out mérvts, They can, 


Oss. 8.—The object of a proposition may be used in the 
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genitive instead of the accusative, when it is required to 
express not the whole, but only part of a thing, as: 


Do you want the tea ? } 
(Will you have the tea) ? 
Do you want (some) tea ? 


Can you give me some vinegar ? 


I can, but I will not. 
Who wants this, of this ? 
Nobody wants this, 


To speak, Tosopits 
To give, {apatb, Aatb. 


To whom do you want to speak ? 
I want to speak to the artist. 


Of what do you wish to speak to him ? 
I wish to speak to him of the temple. 


An artist, 

The temple, 

Have you much velvet ? 
I have scarcely any. 


Out, out of, from, 


From, 
Whence ? 
Where from? 


Where are you coming from ? 
I am coming from the castle. 

He took this out of his coffer. 
He goes out of this house, 


Singular. 

I am going. 
Thon art going. 
He is going. 


any, 


Tal o1eD0b, 
Oat ujeTs, 


To see, 


Xorite 20 yalt t 


XoTute 48 Yano ? 

M6mere 1H BHI MHS AaTb YECyCy ? 
ff mory, HO He x0vy. 

Rto xégers $10, Storo ? 

HHRT6 Be x65eT STOrO. 


Buybrs. 
To take, Banat» 


Cb REND xoTHTe BH roBopiits t 

A XOuY roBOpHT Cb LYAORAHEONS 

O GéMb XOTHTe BA TOBOPHTb Cb BHND 
fl x0U¥ roBOpTh Cb HEM O xpaws. 


XyA,6RHHER 

Xpam. 

Mudéro 4a y Bact O4pxary ! 

¥ mend ero nOUTH BOBCe BSTB. 


H31, governs the genitive. 
Ort, governs the genitive. 


Orryaa ? 


Orky Aa BL BAETO f 

A WAY 13> 34MKa, 

Ont B3A1% STO 13% erd CyHAyKA. 
Out HjeTD 3% AoMy. 


Plural. 


MH AAEM, We are going. 
BH njéTe, You are going. 
Ond nAyTh, They are going. 
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To go 
a” Hara. 
To walk, 
What are these people ¢ Kagie Sto 2104H ¢ 
These are Christians, Sto xpnctidge. 
These are peasants. OTO EpecTbAHe, 


Oss. 4.—Substantives ending in naat form their plural 
in He, genitive in ut, dative HaM?, etc. 


The master (lord), Bapunt, plural 6épa. 
Mister N. (Mr. N.). Focnoauar N. (Fat. N.). 
Master (of a servant), Tocnoauat, plural rocnoaaé 
A Tartar, Tatapaat, plural tatépa. 


Oss. 5.—Some Substantives forming their nominative 
plural in a, are declined according to the second declension, 


as 
Nominative plural, Bapa, rocnoas, Tarapa. 
Genitive plural, Bap, Tocnéat, § Tataps, ete. 


A lord, nobleman, Boipnat, plural GoApe, gen. 6osp 


Oss. 6.—Boipuns was formerly a title of nobility, and is 
now superseded by the word Oapuut. 


Cyaaps, ‘sir,’ is used when addressing a person, or rocy- 
Aapb Moi, ‘dear sir,’ and often musoctuBblié rocysapb, ‘my 
dear sir,’ (respected sir), when more politeness is required. 
The last is used in correspondence, being equivalent to the 
English ‘ dear sir.’ 


Tocnojuas, abr. Tat., ‘ mister,’ is placed before proper 
names, and some military grades or official titles, as: ['#»- 
Topuakéss, [8+ Wopyaurs, ‘ lieutenant ;’ Te. Mouméiicreps, 
‘postmaster.’ Tocnojiias is used also for ‘gentleman,’ in 
the sense of person, as: 


‘I know this gentleman,’ fl sno Sroro rocnogua. 
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Tucyadps, ‘sire,’ must be used when addressing a 
monarch. 


Cysapp and rocyaapb Moa are seldom used in ordinary 
conversation. Russians, in preference to these words, make 
use of the Christian with the patronymic name, as: 


Hasert Derpésnts, Paul, son of Peter. 
Auspé Azexcbesass, Andrew, son of Alexis. 


Ons. 7.—The substantives, cocbys, ‘ neighbour ;’ xo16n1, 
‘serf;? y¥éprb or sopts, ‘devil, have for the plural co- 
chim, xo16uba, aéptH; the first two, however, may be also 
declined regularly, viz. xos6nbI, cocbabl. 


Ons. 8.—The -genitive plural is like the nominative singu- 
lar in the words : 


rpesaséps, A grenadier. | [1a31, The eye. 
Aparyut, A dragoon. Ty por, A Turk. 
CosiéTh, A soldier. Canért, The boot. 
hasérs, A cadet. Yyadnt, The stocking. 


In the word sésoct, ‘hair,’ which has in the genitive 
plural the accent transfered to the last syllable, as, nom. 
sing. sosocb; genit. plur. Boa6ch; and in the following 


words when preceded by any of the cardinal numbers : 


Aithigt, Altin (a coin). 
Pa3t, Time (one time). 
Yerontet, Man. 

Apwiiu>, Arshin (measure). 
yar, Pood (weight). 


Oss. 9.—The ‘ rouble,’ py61b ; genitive, pyOia and py6.h. 


Two roubles, apa py6sa, and né py61a. 
Two days, apa AHA, and Ba ABH, 
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Norte.— pa Agu and 4Ba py61H are only used in con- 
versation. 


Oss. 10.—Adjectives having an accented termination 
end in oii, instead of brii or ii, as: 


Bad, Aypudit. 
Simple, IIpoctéit. 
Woullen, Iepetaudéit. 
A Takb—raks. 
s—as, 
Takke—kakb 8. 
May I? can I? Mory an? 
At, Y, governs the genitive. 
At Peter’s (house), y Derpé. 
At our house, y nach. 
Good many, | Mx6ro. 
Some, i He muoro. 
HécrosbKo. 
Nothing else, Huyeré apyraro. 
What else, Yto apyraro. 


He gave me some tea. Ont Aatb mus BemBéro FAD. 


Exercise XX VII. 


Has this gentleman (person) many real friends P—He 
has but few.—Has this master (teacher) twenty pupils? 
He has scarcely (hardly) any pupils—How many ships has 
this rich merchant ?—He has many.—Is your garden good ? 
It is as good as yours.—Do hot you want (wish) to take 
(p3atb) these hoots?—No, I do not want to take them, but 
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my shoemaker does (want).—Have you new bread ?—I 
have plenty (great deal) of new bread, but he has neither 
new nor stale—How many horses have the rich Tartars ? 
They have forty-three (of them).—Of which Tartars are 
you speaking ?—Of the ones (whom) you do not like.—Are 
his pies as good as those of the confectioner ?—Yes.—How 
much pepper has he?—He has thirty-four sacks of it. 
Have these peasants enough bread ?—They have enough of 
it.—Of which bread do you speak ?/—I am speaking of the 
white and brown bread.—Give me, please, some honey. 
I cannot give you any honey, but he can.—Who does not 
like vinegar ?—Nobody likes it.—May I take (s3atb) some 
vinegar ?—You may take it.—Who cannot take it ?—My 
brother cannot take it.—How many iron coffers has he? 
As many as you.—Are they as good as mine /—No.—Have 
you three hundred roubles, and can you give them to him? 
I have (a) hundred and twenty-two roubles only, and I can 
give them to nobody.—How many arshines of velvet have 
you ?—I have ninety-four arshines of it.—Who has too few 
biscuits ?—The sailors have too few (of them).—Has the 
watchman of your garden many locks ?—He has no locks 
at all.—Have these peasants a great deal of barley ?—~They 
have only a little (of it). 


Exercise XA VIII, 


Can you give me this fine horse ?—No, I cannot.—Why ? 
Because he is not mine, but my master’s.—Is your master 
kind ?—Yes, he is very kind.—Has this sausage-maker suf- 
ficient ham ?—He has not sufficient.—Do you see the large 
horns of this goat ?—This goat has no horns, but those ten 
oxen have very large and fine horns.—I do not see the ten 

I 
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oxen you are speaking of.—The ten oxen I speak of are 
in (na) the meadow.—Has the shepherd many geese ?—He 
has only a few.—Have the English many ships ?—They 
have many.—Has the Frenchman many francs ?’—He has 
only a few, but he has enough.—Who has a good many 
roubles ?—The Russians.—Have you no other tea ?—-I have 
no other.—Have you any other cheese ?—I have another. 
Have the shoemakers no other shoes ?—They have no others. 
Have you no other attendant ?—I have no other.—Hlas the 
blacksmith other bellows ?—No, he has no others.—W hich 
fur is yours, this or that ?—Both are mine.—What hair has 
the old man ?—He has no hair on his head at all.— What do 
you see in your father’s warehouse?—I see two sorts of 
corn, barley and oats, but I see nothing else-——What else 
do you see in his garden?—I see only the gardener with 
fruits, but Isee nothing else—What day of the week is 
it?—It is Monday.—No, not Monday, but Tuesday. 
Can you be at our house with your brother on Thursday ? 
I can and will.—Has your son many combs ?—He has five 
(of them).—Who is. brave, the soldier or the sailor ?—Both 
(of them) are brave.—Which lemons are you seeking ?—I 
seek the lemons, (which) you like.—Do you like also pies 
and cakes?—I like them also.—Is there any thing bad 
in this young man?—There is much that is bad in him, 
but also much that is good.—Do you see our godfathers ? 
Yes, I see them and I see also your faithful friends.—How 
many soldiers do you see ?—TI see five grenadiers, thirty 
hussars, and four hundred lancers.—How many poods of 
honey have you?—TI have eleven poods of it. 
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SIXTEENTH LESSON.—IIecraagatsia Ypérs. 


A few, 
Some, 
Some, a, 

Certain, 


Have you a few pencils 1 


He has a few. 


Htcros5ko. 


Hbxoroppii, plur. sbroroptre. 


EcTb 4H Y BaCb HESCKOIBKO KapasAa- 
méit ? 
Y neré #xb HbCKOAbRO. 


Oss. 1.—The adverb abckoabko governs the genitive. 


None, not one, 


Nobody, no one, 
Have you a few shillings ? 


I have a few, but he has none. 


How many of them have you ¢ 
I have a great many of them. 


Thou hast none. 
A thaler, Taseps. 
A sovereign (coin), Yepsonens. 


Ha ono. 
Haro. 


Ectb J Y Bach WSCKOIDRO ONMsAnH- 
TOBD ¢ 

Y wend 4x HSCKOABEO, a Y Herd ASTD 
HH O4HOro. 

Cx6i15KO HXB Y Bach ? 

Y wend Axd 64enb NBOFO, 

¥ re0d HBTB HH O{HOrS. 


A frane, @pangt. 
A sou, Cy. 


Oss. 2.—The word cy is indeclinable. 


Oss. 3.—The following words ending in 06s, 0B, 0M, 
O04, 011, Oph, Opb, orb, drop the euphonic o in the declension: 


A call, 

The forehead, 

A psalm, 

Sleep, 

An ambassador, 
An angle, corner, 
A goldfinch, 

A cover, case, 


3088, gen. Ba, etc. 
A061, gen. 46a. 
Iicas6éut, gen. ncaima. 
Cont, gen. cha. 
Hocé.11, gen. nocd. 
Yrost, gen. yraé. 
Hlerés%, gen. meraa, 
Yax6s1, gen. qaXx4a, 
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A harpoon, Barépt, gen. Garpé. 
A hillock, heap, byrépt, gen. Oyrpé. 
A father-in-law, CBékoph, gen. cBéKpa. 
A whirlwind, Buxops, gen. Buxpa. 
The fringe, Moxépb, gen. moxpa, 
The mouth, Port, gen. pra. 
Fire, Oroub, gen. ornd, 


There are exceptions to this rule, as there are some words 
in which the o, being a radical vowel, cannot be left out, as: 


A thief, Bopt, gen. Bédpa. A roof, Kpost, gen. Epésa. ~ 
A bolt, 3andépt, gen. sandpa. A forest, Bopp, gen. 66pa 


Oss. 4.—In the declension of the following words the 
euphonic vowel e is omitted. 


A lion, Aest, gen. JbBa. 

A morsel, Rycéer3, gen. kycé9ka. 
A goat, Ko3é4, gen, 03s. 
The Ram (Aries), Open, gen. oBnd. 
The wind, -  Béreps, gen. Bbrpa. 
Ice, Aé x3, gen. Jb{a. 

» Oats, Opec. gen. osca. 

A ridge, Xpesérs, gen. xpe6rta. 
An elm-tree, Hiemt, gen. HIbMA. 
A stone, Rdmeus, gen. KaMaa. 


Of the sixteen words ending in eas, in which the e can- 
not be left out, the most useful are: 


A stag, O.1énb, gen. o1éna. 
A seal, Tio.1én, gen. TIOJéHA. 
Rhubarb, Péscus, gen. péseua, 
Barley, fluméags, gen. aqweud. 
The ash-tree, ficvnb, gen. dacena. 


Oss. 5.—Some words ending in ent, preserve in the 
declension the euphonic e, when preceded by two con- 
sonants, as: 

A flatterer, Asctéqs, gen. sbctend. 
A proud man, ropxéqt, gen. rop.jena. 
A deserter, Bbraéyp, gen. Gbraené. 
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Oss. 6.—In the following nouns ending in est, preceded 
by the vowel a, the e of the nominative changes into ii in 
all the other cases, as; 


The hire, Haéut, gen. aalind, 
The loan, 3aeMut, gen, saiimé. 
The cessation, Yéut, gen. yhma. 


Oss. 7.—In the following nouns ending in eit, the vowel 
e of the nominative changes into 5 in all the other cases, 
as: 


A sparrow, Boposéh, gen. sopodnd, ete. 
A nightingale, CoaoBélt, gen. cOJOBbA. 
An ant, Mypasé, gen. mypapbd. 
A beehive, Yue, gen. abd. 
A boil, Ynpéf, gen. appa. 
A brook, PyséH, gen. py4bd. 
The number, Uncid. 
The date, 
What day of the month is it ? +Kanée y nach WHC16 ? 
The first. lépsoe yacs6. 
It is the second of November. +Y wacb Bropée Hos6pa. 
It is the first of May. Y nacb népBoe Maa. 


Oss. 8.—For the days of the month, the Russians, like 
the English, use the ordinal numerals, and the name of the 
month must be in the genitive. 


The corkscrew, Tpé66ownHERs, 

The handle, Yepeudus, gen. yepesKé. 
At one time—at another, §+To—ro. 

First, Hépsu, plur. mépsure. 

Second, Bropéa, plur. stoptie. 

Third, Tpérift, plur. rpétba. 

Foarth, Yersé pra, plur. geTeépTHe. 

Fifth, Datut, plur, oAtie. 

Sixth, Hlectélt, plur. mecrttie. 

Seventh, Ceavoa, plur. ceabuéie. 

Eighth, Ocpd8, plur. ocbuile. 


Ninth, Aesatuit, plur. Aeparie. 
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Tenth, Aeciti, plur. gecatue.. 
Eleventh, Oaduaayatiit, plur. ogdsainatize. 
Twelfth, Astuaanatiil, plur. ABbHaAyaTHe. 
Thirteenth, TpHa4anatul, plur. Tpilaaigatiie. 
Fourteenth, etc, Yersipaagnatui, plur. YeTipsasgaruie. 
Twentieth, Apaayatuil, plur. AsaAqaTule. 
Twenty-first,etc., ApaqnaTb népsuii, plur. ABaAqaTb népBLle. 
Thirtieth, TpaayaTHl, plur. TpaAnatne. 
Fortieth, | Copoxosoi, plur. copoxosue. 
Fiftieth, Datwaecathll, plur. DATHACCATHE. 
Fifty-first, etc. Tarpjecats népsit, plur. oatbgecaTs mépsue, 
Sixtieth, Mectugecatsitt, plur. mectusecitue. 
Seventieth, Cemagecatsli, plur. cewmaecdture. 
Eightieth, OcbmasecitbHi, plur. ocbwijecdtue. 
Ninetieth, Acsaudcthil, plur. AepagdécTue, 
Hundredth, Corniit, plur. cétue. 
Hundred and first, Cro mépsuit, plur. cto mépswe. 
Two hundredth, Asyxcétpilt, plur. AByxcoTue. 
Thousandth, Tticaqabiit, plur, TucAIABe. 
Millionth, Maasidsns, plur. masidguue. 
Which one? _—Rordppiit. 


Have you the first or the second 


horse ? 
I have the third one. 


Tépsoiii 4H KOBb Y Bach BAB BTOpSll 7 


Y wend tpérili. 


My two horses were the third ones. 
Which one of the pupils is he 


Mou Aba Rond Guin Tpétbe. 
Kotépuli ond yuenins ? 


He is the fifth. Out nat. 
January, Aupapr. July, Tro. 
February, espaib. August, ABrycTh. 
March, Maprt. September, Centaéps. 
April, Anpiis. October, ORTAOpb. 
May, Mail. November, Hoa6pp. 
June, Tionb. December, Acka6pp. 


Oss. 9.—‘ Month of January,’ ‘ month of February,’ ete. 
are translated Alusapb mbcant, Despaib mbcalyb, ete. 


Ozss. 10.—In the compound ordinal numerals the last 
number only, as in English, has an ordinal termination; 
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all foregoing ones remain cardinal. Care must be taken 
to observe that the copulative conjunction and must not 
be translated, as: 


Three hundred and fifth. Tpicra HATH. 
The year one thousand eight hundred Tiicava BéceucoTh cémbjecaTS mecToll 
and seventy-six. TOAB- 
Fuur and twenty, Aséayatb yertipe. 
More, bose, emé. 


More than, Se Hé#KelH. 
Béute abe. 


Oss. 11.—Bos%e, ‘ more,’ comparative of muoro, ‘ much,’ 
governs the genitive. 


More than this one. Bésbe tba Store. 
+Béate $roro. 
More than two months. Boute aByxt Nécaness. 
More than one. Boste oggoré. 
You have more than I. +Y pach Gostme woeré. 
I have one more. Y mend ene OAHU. 
He has two more. Y werd emé ssa. 
Which of ? Roropsiii “3b ? 
Very many, Oqenb MaOrO. 
On the ice, Ha 4baAy. 
In the ice, Bo Ibdy. 
A little more. Eme neuséro. 


Exercise X XIX, 


What have you seen to-day in the market ?—I have seen 
two goldfinches, three nightingaJes and four hares.—Are 
there many hares in your garden?—There are very few 
hares in my garden, but plenty of sparrows.— What handles 
have the king’s knives and those of the prince ?—Both 
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have silver handles—Who is the master of this inn ?—The 
master of this inn is that handsome gentleman, whom you 
see in the garden.—Has the shepherd many goats ’—He 
has a few.— Which of these goats is yours ?—The first and 
the second one.—Which of these pencils did this painter 
give you f—He gave me the red pencil—Has the painter 
many red and green pencils ?—He has but few red, but 
plenty of green ones.—How many ducats (sovereigns) has 
this German ?—He has not many, he has only a few.— Who 
says this ?—Certain gentlemen say this.—Have the French 
many ships?—They have a great many, but the rich 
English have still more than the French.—Where has this 
boy been ?—He has been on the ice.—Has the confectioner 
plenty of ice ?—He has now but a little of it.—Have these 
Germans a good many thalers?—They have only a few 
(not many).—Have they enough of them ?—No, they have 
not enough.—How many days are there in this month? 
There are only thirty days in this month— What day of 
the month is it?—To day is the fifth of September, of 
the year one thousarfd eight hundred and seventy-six.—How 
many months are there in a year ’—The year has twelve 
months.—(There are twelve months in a year).—And days? 
At one time three hundred and sixty-five, at’ another three 
hundred and sixty-six—How many days are there in the 
months f—Some months have thirty days, some thirty-one; 
February alone has at one time twenty-eight and at another 
twenty-nine days.—In which year are there twenty-nine 
days '—In leap year (BbIcoKOcubiit ro4t).—How many bee- 
hives has this gardener ?—He has forty-four beehives, he 
has more than that gardener. 
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EXERciseE XXX. 


Which one of these horses is yours f—The fourth and the 
seventh one.— Which months of the year (in the year) do 
you like ?—I like the months of May and June very much, 
but I do not like the months of September and October. 
To which father-in-law did you speak of your son ?—I 
spoke with this rich bookseller’s father-in-law.—What do 
you see on this goat’s forehead ?—~I see on his forehead large 
horns.—How many corners are there in the yard ?—Only 
three corners.—What has this ram in his mouth.—He 
has some barley in his mouth.—Give me a light (fire). 
What is this boy afraid of —He is afraid of the fire. 
Where do you see the tires ?—I see them in the meadow. 
Where do you see those two elms.—I see them on the hil- 
lock.—How many covers have you ?—I have thirty-three 
new covers and nineteen old.—Has Mr. N. good and faith- 
ful attendants ?—He has many attendants, but few good 
and faithful.—What knives has this master’s pupil ?—He 
has two knives, one with a wooden and the other with a 
silver handle.—Have you seen the new stone bridge f—No, 
I did not (see it), but I saw the old iron bridge.—How 
many bridges have you [—We have four wooden and three 
stone ones.—Have you any other bridges —No, we have 
no others, we have no more bridges.—Have you spoken to 
him ?—No, I have not yet.—Have you some other shoes 
also ?—I have no other shoes (also).—Who has no houses 
here ?—Certain citizens have not houses here of their own 
(their own houses).—Have we another cheese —No, we 
have no other.—How many stags has this hunter ?—He has 
more than ten.—How many steel corkscrews has this 
merchant ?’—He has no steel corkscrews, but he has plenty 
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of iron ones.—Which soldier has no pistol ?—The hundred 
and fifth one—Have you a little more tea?—lI have no 
more tea, but I have plenty of coffee. 


SEVENTEENTH LESSON.—Cemwnagnartsiii Ypérs. 


The former, (first), 
The latter, last, 


How many roubles did you give 
him f 

I gave him my last rouble. 

Have you as much gvod tea as bad f 


I have as much of the one as of the 
other. 

Have your sons as many pencils as 
knives ¢ 

They have more of the former than 
of the latter. 


Yet, still, as yet, 
There, here (is), 
Some more, any more (of), 


There is some more bread. 
There (here) is some more tea. 


Ceré6jna. 
Byepa. 


To-day, 
Yesterday, 


The day before yester- Tpétbaro AuA. 


day, 


Did you give him some more of this? 
1 gave him some more. 

Have you another loaf f 

I have two more loaves, 


Tlépsii, opémnii. 
Tocabsgia. 


Ck61DKO BL Adin euy py6séit f 


A Aas ex cpoh nocrbtnlli pyir. 

Ectb Af Y BaCb CTOABKO HE XOPOMaro 
4410 Kakb H Aypadro ? 

Y mecha cT6sbRO Me OAHOT6 Kak} B 
Apvyraro. 

Ectb JH y BAMEXS ChInOBEN CT62bKO 
me RapanAamé Kakb 8 HOMEL ? 

Y nHxt 66ite népsnxt Hémern (TSB) 
nocas{HEXxb. 


Emme. 
Bors. 
+Eine. 


Borb emé xrb6a. 
Bots emé Yabo. 


To-morrow, 
After to-morrow, 
On the eve, 


3éstpa. 
Décat 34Brpa. 
Ha kanyas. 


A&in in Be emy ene Storo ? 

Al Jald emy emé. 

Ectb-aa y Bach emé Apyrél x2363? 
Y mend eCTb emjé 4Ba X1%6a. 
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No more than that, He 66ske toro. 


Of words defective in number. 


Oss. 1.—Proper names, and certain classes of other 
words, are used only in the singular, as: ‘ John,’ Hsaut; 
‘gold,’ s6ioTo ; ‘attention,’ BauMasie. 


There are, on the other hand, some substantives in which 


the singular is altogether wanting, or is used in a different 
sense from the plural. Of such a nature, for instance, are : 


Twins, Binaneqsl. Pincers, Kiéma. 
A pair of scales, Bich Persons bornin Ojsoré,4Ku. 
Diamonds (on cards), ByGau. the same year. 
Fetters, Kaujain, (oK6- | Sawdust, Onturn. 
BEI). Spectacles, Od. 
People, Awj0. Gallery, Depexo,u. 
Wall paper, O66H. A watch, q 
} ack. 
Vegetables, Ost. A clock, 
Cream, Citeru. A screw-vice, THCRH. 
Twilight, Cyuepra. Trowsers, Mantasuu. 
Firewvod, Aposa. Bpwka. 
White lead, Bhuita. A pitchfork, Buin. 
Bran, Orpy6u. A sledge, Cagn. 
Alum, Kacy. A mouth, Yctd. (slavon.) 
Coach box, K634b1. A cruet-stand, Cyanu. 
Slops, Tlonon. Banisters, Depiisa. 
Whims, Iipayy Au. Characters, Iucpyesé. 
Embrvidery frame, dspqu. Ink, Yepniisa. 
Funeral, Hdxoposit. Yard-gate, Bopora. 
Trouble, Xad6notil. Post fare, Iporénn. 
Church calendar, Cait. One’s saint’s day, Huanunul. 
Counting-board, CuerThl. Tongs, snuffers, I coqn. 
One more, Eme ogiat. 
Quiteas aan +CT61bKO me. 
Quite as many, 
Just as much, CTOIbKO me. 


Just a many, J 
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Seldom, 
Already, 
No more, 


No longer, 


Have you already seen your brothers ? 


I have not seen them yet. 


Has the watchmaker still your watch ? 


He has it no more. 

We have two more pencils. 

How many pairs of scissors have 
these tailors ? 

They have as many as you have, 


Too, 
Too little, ‘ 
Too few, 


Are you often at your cousin’s ? 
I am there very seldom. 


So much, 
As much as, 
As many as, 


Is he atill here ¢ 
He is no longer here. 


The peasants have too much oats 
and too little barley. 
We saw as many soldiers as you did. 


Often, 
A few more, 


Have you many more good screw- 
vices ¢ 
I have a few more, 


Péaro. 
Yiné, yas. 


Ymé ne, 66r5e ne. 


BuAbAN AN BAI yRE CBOMXR OpATLess ? 
Al emé He BHABID BX. 

Y wacopiqHRé 4H emé Baume Fact ? 

Y nerd axt yré abr. 

Y gach ecTb emjé Aba Kapaugama. 
CKOABKO HOMBAYD y STHXD NOPTUWUXD? 


Y HX3 CTOIBEO MO, CK6ALKO Y BACh. 
Ciimkomp, 4épe3b ayps. 
CiimkOMb, Mai0, He MHOrO. 


YécTo 48 BH Y cBoerdé ABOpoABaro 
6para. 
fl Tau BeCbMS DSAKO. 


C1r61bK0. 
{Cré1bk0-me Rakt #. 
CrO1bKO-me CKOIBEO. 


SIBCb AH OND eme ? 
Eré ymé sgtch 66rbe oSTs. 


Y Epecthdat CIMDIROKS MOSTO OBCh, a 
CAMDIROMS M40 AUNCHA, 

Mil BUABAH CTOABKO MO COLLATE KAD 
DI BB. 


Wacto. 
Euje adcKOIbEO. 


EcTb 4H Y Bach eme mHé6ro XOpomAXxd 
THCEOB?D ? 
Y mend ecth emé ABCKOIBEO. 
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Exerciss XX XI. 


Who sees my embroidery frame ?—We see it.—Who has 
not yet seen it ?—Your neighbour’s sons have not yet seen 
it —What has the poor blacksmith ?—He has a hammer 
and pincers, but has no screw-vices.—Has the kind monk 
(wonaxt) a psalter and a church calendar ?—He has neither 
one nor the other, he has only the beautiful new spectacles, 
Have not you a new pair of trowsers?—I have them no 
more, this poor boy has them now.—Has he still his four 
beautiful nightingales ?—He has them no more.— What do 
you see there /—We see two large lions there.—Do you see 
any thing else (besides) ?—-No, we see nothing else.—Has 
the boy still his pencil ?—He has it no longer, but he has 
another.—Have these people still pigeons and geese ?—They 
have no more, either pigeons or geese.—How many pliers 
has the locksmith ?—He has forty-eight (of them).—Where 
is his gardener ?—He is in your garden.—Do you like 
vegetables ?—Yes, very much.—How many soldiers are 
there in your regiment ?—There are in my regiment three 
thousand four hundred and seventy-five men.—That is too 
many.— What are these writers seeking ?/—They are seeking 
the ink.—Where is my pocket-book ?—Here it is.—Are 
these boys twins ?—No, they are not twins, but they are 
of the same year.—Have we any more sugar ?—We have 
some more.—Have the sailors some more biscuits ?—-They 
have not any more.—Has the young man any more friends ? 
He has no more (of them).—Has our neighbour one more 
garden ?/—He has one more.—Has my friend one more 
umbrella ?—He has no more.—Have his sons a few more 
cakes f—They have a few more. — What else have you? 
We have a few more ships and a few more good sailors. 
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Hlave you a little more of honey ?—We have a little 
more. 


Exercise XXXII. 


Have you not a little (some) more tobacco ?—I have 
already no more tobacco, but these merchants have a good 
deal of good tobacco and as much of good tea.—Have you 
already seen these beautiful furs?—No, sir, I have not yet - 
seen them.—Has the captain of this ship enough coffee ? 
Yes, sir, but he has little (not much) sugar and pepper, 
too many biscuits and too little honey.—Has not the 
suilor another pair of trowsers?—-He has another pair 
of trowsers.—Do you speak with the Englishmen as 
much as with the Russians ?—I speak as much with the 
former as with the latter.—Do you see another ship ?—I 
see one ship only, but my brothers sce six large ships of that 
rich Dutchman, whom you see on that stone bridge with the 
young Englishmen.—Have you already seen the beautiful 
flowers in (Ha) that green meadow ?—No, I have not yet 
seen them.—Are you a peasant, my friend, or a lord ?—I 
am neither peasant nor a lord, but a merchant.—Have you 
a few roubles more ?—I have a few more.—Have these 
Englishmen a few shillings more-?—They have some more, 
but a very few.—What day of the month is it to-day ?—It 
is (we have) the twenty-eighth of September, of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six.—What has this 
boy given to this beggar?—He gave him his last franc. 
Have you more cheese than bread ?—We have as much of the 
former as of the latter.— Who has more tea than you ?—This 
merchant has more tea than I (have), but I have as much 
sugar as he (has),—How many friends have you ?—I have 
one good friend only.—Has the peasant too much of corn? 
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He has not enough.— Have we as much bread as tea ?—-We 
have as much of the cne as of the other.—Has the banker 
as many friends as enemies?—He has more friends than 
enemies, but I have plenty of both. 


EIGHTEENTH LESSON.—Bocemwnagnatsiii Ypors. 
Seconp DECLENSION. 

Declension of Neuter Substantives and Adjectives. 
Cxsonénie wMEéHDb CYDICCTBTeABUIXE HH MpPHsaraTeAbHbIXb 
CpéAHaro posa. 

Singular. —Eqiacrpennoe acid. 


Sudbstantives. Adjectives. 


Inflexions. Full terminations. | Apocopated. 
Hard. Soft. Hard. | Soft. | Hard. | Soft. 


oe. ee. 
aro. aro. 
omy. eMy. 
Like the nominative. 
OMB. | eMD. | eeMb.| bIMB. HMB. bIMb. | OM. 


Bb. | b(n). | eng. | om. emt. omt, (5). eMB. 





From the above table it will be seen that the first two 
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terminations of both substantives and adjectives have the 
same inflexions as those of masculine nouns, observing how- 
ever that the accusative of neuter substantives in the 
singular is always like the nominative. 


Ons. I.—Of the few neuter substantives ending in a, to 
which in declension the syllable ar is added, only the 
word qutaé, ‘child,’ preserves its singular inflexions; as 
genitive, dative and prepositional Autétn, instrumental qun- 
tateto. All other such words in 4, as ocid, ‘ young ass;’ 
tei, ‘a calf;’? nopoca, ‘young pig,’ are obsolete; these 
diminutives being superseded in the language of the present 
day by masculine forms ending in énokt, as OCIEHORI, 
‘young ass;’ TeaéHoKb, ‘acalf;’? nopocénort, ‘little pig.’ 
All these words, however, resume in the plural their ori- 
ginal Slavonic inflexions with the syllable at; as, nomi- 
native plural, ocadta, Teldta; genitive, OcliTb, TeluTE, etc. 


There are only ten substantives ending in ma: 


Bpéua, Time. Crpéwa, Stirrup. 
Bpéma, Burden. Téa, Sinciput. 
lina, Name. Bama, Udder. 
SuaMa, Standard. Tadua, Flame. 
Hea, Tribe. Céa, Seed. 


Oss. 2.—Bbima and sama are declined also irregularly ; 
as, genitive and accusative, BbIMa, 3H4MA; dative, BEiMiO, 
guaMio; instrumental, pbimem’t, 30aMeM'b; prepositional, Bbi- 
mb, suas. 


[laaua or 014Menb is used only in the singular. 


¢ snawenn, 


This regiment has no standard. ¥ Sroro mo1k4 BST 
, 304MA. 
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Business, 
Affair, J amo, 
A building, Crpoénie, 
Meat, Maco, 
Wine, Baud. 
Grief, r'dpe. 
The field, Wé.se. 
Iron, Kes1530, 
Gold, 86A0TO. 
Silver, Cepedpo. 
It, 
Does this child see my mirror ¢ 


No, it does not see it. 

Do you see the blue sea t 

I do not (see it). 
This, 
That, 


A mirror, 3épKato. 
A family, CeuélicTBo. 
Butter, Maco. 
Medicine, AbKApCTBO. 
Beer, Huso. 

The sea, Mope. 

The light, Ciduie, 
Woollen cloth, Cyxaé. 
Milk, Mo.10K6. 
Linen, HosoTa6. 


Oxo, neuter (declined like 
OH?). 


BujHTS 4H $TO ATH MOE BéPRAs0 2 
Httt, 06 eré He BUANTS. 

BuABTe 4H Bb CBee MOpe ? 

Al ero He Buy. 


Cié, 310, 


neuter. 
To, 


Oss. 8.—dto and 10 are declined like Srorp and tots; 
cié, ‘ this,’ follows the same inflexions as ceil, t.e. genitive 
ceré, dative cemy, instrumental cams, prepositional céms. 


Does he see this building ? 

He does not see this building. 

Have you this wine or that ? 

I have neither (this uor that). 

Give me a piece of bread and butter. 
On that shore of the sea. 


To buy, 
To receive, 


I have bought. 
Have you bought ? 
He has received. 
We did not receive, 


BuAuTS 4H OH Sto (cle) s44nie? 

Ont He BHANTS StToro B4aHla. 

STO 4H BHHO Y Bach Han TO? 

Y wena 8 Storo HH TOr6 OSS. 
+Aalite mab kyCORB xah6a cb MactoMs. 
Ha Tom Gepery mops. 


Rynate. 
Tlorydats. 


Al kynuss. 
Kynig 40 3h? 
OuB nosy THIS. 
Mal ne n04y WH.s0. 
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One, 


The one and the other, 


Hast thou meat or butter 
I have the one and the ane 
I have both. 


Both, 
Two, 


Whose, 


Ono, neuter (declined like 
OANHD). 

To m Apyroe. 

Ectb 48 y TOOH MACO HAH MACAO? 

Y mend TO & Apyrée. 


Oda, masc. and neut., de- 
Asa, ) clined like masc. 


Ysé, neuter (plural ypu). 


Oss. 4.—Usé is declined like yeii, z.e. genitive aberéd, 
lative ybemy, instrumental 4baM+, prepositional abéms. 


Whose milk hast thou ! 
I have the child’s milk. 


Distant, 
Great, 
Linen, adj. 


Aascrifi, oe. 
BelwkiH, 0€. 
nosoTHABsiit. 


Roast meat, 
Ices, 


Ysé mos0nd y reba? 
¥Y mead MOIORS ABTATE. 


Dear, expensive, ,opordlt, oe. 


Cheap, AemesLil, oe. 
Incautious, weocropéa% 5b. 
Raprdée. 

Mopéxkenoe. 


Oss. 5.—Neuter substantives ending in oe are declined 


like adjectives. 


My, mine, 
Thy, thine, 
His (own), 


Whoee is this incautious child t 
This is our neighbour's child, 
The child has no milk. 

Who has my wine! 

I have my own wine. 

He has thy beer. 


Moe, neuter, declined like 


Tao€, MOM, TBOH, CBOH. 
Caoé, 


née §ro weocTépompoe Auta ? 
Oto AHTA HAuMero cocbaa. 

Y AHTATH BST MOJORA. 

Y xoré moe Band ? 

Y wend caoe BHAO. 

Y werd TBOe NBO. 
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I shall or will have, fl O¥Ay awtrs. 
Thou shalt or wilt have, Ta O¥AenIb BNET. 
He shall or will have, Out OY AeTS BM BTb 
We shall or will have, Mui 6YAem BNBTB. 
You shall or will have, Bui 6¥aete avbts, 
They shall or will have, Ona O¥AyTb abt, 


What shall we have for dinner ? Yro 6¥aerb y Hach 8a o6bs0ms ? 
We shall have for dinner goose, Mul OYdems uMbTb 3a O6t4oms rca, 


meat and beer. MACO H DBO. 
Whither, where to? Ryga? 
In, into (at, to), Bb (30), gov. accus. and 
prepositional. 


Ons. 6.—The prep. 8% governs the accusative in answer 
to the question whither? or when indicating movement, 
and the prepositional when there is no motion indicated 


from one place to another. 
ao oi Absats. 


To make, 
Hata. 
i. 
Towards, to, Kt (Ko), governs the dat. 


To go, 


Oss. 7.—The verb nat, ‘to go,’ denotes an action at 
some given moment, as: 
I am going now. Al BAY Temépb. 
He is going to-morrow. Ond BACTL 3aBTpa 
Xoatts, ‘ to go,’ expresses an action without reference to 
any particular time, a habit or power of performing the 
action, as: 
I go there every day. A xomy TyAG RAmAuM AcHD. 


He often goes with him. OB} YACTO XOABTS Cb HUM. 
Men can walk. 44H x6448Ts. 
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Present Tense of the Verb Xoyuts, ‘to go.’ 


Singular. 

A x0my. 

Tat x64NUIb. 
OuD X6J8TD. 


Where are you going ? 

I am going to my brother's. 

Do you go often to him ? 

No, I go seldom. 

With whom is he going to-morrow f 
He is going with my brothers. 

He gues backwards and forwards. 


I am well, 
I am unwell, 


To trade in, 


I trade in tea. 

He trades in coal. 

Where is he going ? 

He is going into the garden. 
Where is the child ? 

It is in the garden. 

He goes often to the temple. 

The image is in the temple. 
Hungry, 

Health, 

Healthy, 


A asopdet. 
Al ne 33{0pdoBb. 


Is he hungry tf 

Ts he quite well # 

No, he is unwell. 

But he is not ill? 

He is only unwell. 

I do not feel well. 

The child does not feel well. 
I feel thirsty. 


Plural. 
Mbl X64HM4. 
Bal x6jnTe. 
Oud x6AaTB. 


Ky4a Bh ageTe? 

Al HAY KD cBOeMy Opary. 

YAcTO 4 BRI KB HeMY x64uTe? 
Htrb, A XOMY PBAKO. 

Cb KMD OND HAETS 3ABTpa ? 
O8b BAETS Cb MOMMA OPATbAME. 
On®D xOJHTb B3aAb A BNEPE Jd. 


Toprosatb, gov. instr. 


fl Topryw aéems. 

Ogb TOopryeTh yraen. 
hydd4 O08} HAeTs ? 
Ont HATS Bb Cast. 
rab qutat 

Ou6é BB caly. 

Out xO{0Tb FACTO BB Xpaws. 
O6pa3b BB xpawB 
Toad snr, oc. 
3AOPOBbe. 

3iz0pdnati, oe. 


I am hungry, fl rosdsent. 
The child is hungry, Auta résoju0. 


Fo16je0 4H OHt ¢ 

3A0P6Bb 1H On f 

HBT», 08% He 340p0BD. 

Ho 0nd He 60ABHB. 

On®d TOALKO HEZsOPOBB. 

+ MasB He 3fopésutca. 

+ AWTATH He 340pdBATCA. 

+4 wyectsyo maaay, (Kam {a, 
‘thirst,’ fen:.) 
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How do you do ? +Kar same sgopésse ¢ 
Very well, thank you. Baarogapw Bach, AOBOALHO XOpoud. 
What do you think t YTo Ba AyMaere % 


What are you thinking off 0 yéms Ba ayuaere ? 


To think, Aywats. 


Exercise XX XIII. 


Where is the peasant with the seed going ?—He is going 
to his master’s barn.— Where are you going ?—I am going 
to our rich butcher.—Has he good meat ?—He has plenty of 
good and fresh meat.—Is his meat cheap ?—No, his meat 
(meat he has) is very dear, but he has plenty of cheap 
butter.—In which building do you see the large, beautiful 
mirror ?—I see neither the building nor the beautiful mir- 
ror, I see only the beautiful green field.—Whose field do 
you see?—I do not know whose it is——Where are the 
industrious mowers?—They are in (on) the field, in 
which you see so many beautiful flowers.—Has your cook 
time ?—He has no time, but our peasant has.—What do 
these surgeons see ?—~They see a bad medicine.—What did 
he buy ?—He bought a good medicine.—What business 
have the brothers of this kind German ?—They have no 
business.— What are these boys speaking of ?—They speak 
of the two ships on the sea.—Do they not see the boats 
of both the Russians, whom we see on the other (that) 
shore of the sea ?—They see them also.—How much milk, 
butter, wine, beer and meat have you ?—I have a great 
deal of butter and meat, a little milk and wine, and plenty 
of beer.—Do you give your child any beer ?—I do not 
give it beer, but I give it plenty of milk.—How many 
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pieces of bread and butter has your child ?—It has three 
pieces of bread and butter and also a very large piece of 
meat. 


EXeERcIssE XXXIV. 


Do you like that poor but industrious family, which has 
neither bread nor meat ?—No, I do not hke it.—To whom 
are you going so often, my friend ?—I do not go often to any- 
body.—To whom are you going now, my friend?—I am going 
to (ua) the field, where you see our Jazy mowers.—Are we not 
going to that magnificent building with the handsome 
gate ?—We are not going to that building, but to the other 
one.—Do you like roast meat ?—No, I do not like it.—Do 
you want some butter and cheese ?—No, thank you, I am 
not hungry.—Give me, if you please, a little beer.—Of 
which beer are you speaking ?—Of that which he gave me. 
Has he plenty of time ?—He has not any time at all. 
With whom and where are they going ?—They are going 
with my kind friend’s family into the garden.—To whose 
garden are they going ?—To our neighbour’s garden.—Is 
his family now in town?—No, sir, they are no longer 
in town.—Were this family in town yesterday [—They 
were not in town yesterday.—Have you already given 
the little boy some beer and bread and butter?—I gave 
him plenty of both (the one and the other), and I gave him 
also some wine and meat.—Were you at the theatre yester- 
day ?—I was not there yesterday.— Where and with whom 
are you going to-day ?—I am going to-day with the kind 
master (teacher) of the grand duke, but to the temple, and 
not to the play.—To which temple ?—To the one (which 
is) in the market of our large town. 
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EXERcIsE XAXV. 


To whom are you going ?—I am going to him.—Has 
this old peasant a large field ?—No, sir, he has no large 
field, but he has good meadows and forests.—Has this 
peasant’s son-in-law plenty of white linen and yellow flax? 
‘He has plenty of both, but he has only a few cotton hand- 
kerchiefs and woollen cloaks.—Has he much business in 
town ?—He has no business in town.— Does this child like 
milk ?—Yes, very much.— What merchandise has your son- 
in-law ?—He has the goods which he bought in Paris. 
What does this child dislike ?—It dislikes medicine.—Did 
you see this young man the day before yesterday /—I saw 
him to-day with my own eyes.—Where will you be to- 
morrow f—TI do not know yet.—Will you be in your garden 
to-day [—No, we will be (there) where we were yesterday. 
Are all the flowers green ?—No, some of them are white. 
What has this joiner bought?’—He has bought a few 
beams.—What for ?—For stakes.—When will your brother 
be at your house ?-—In the month of February.—How many 
pounds of black tea did my cousin buy from you ?—He 
bought three pounds only from me.—Who bought the 
alum ?—The chemist bought it—What does this peasant 
trade in ?—He trades in meat, butter, onions, garlick, milk 
aud bread. 
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NINETEENTH LESSON.—Jesatndgnatnia Ypors. 


Neuter Plural. — Muodmectpennoe anci6 cpéAHaro poaa. 


The words,  cs0B4. The seas, Mopa. 
The windows, 6xna. The fields, nosa. 
The rings, EGIba. The buildings, = crpoésia. 
The mirrors, sepKasé. The calves, TCIATA. 

Nominative, : The times, 

Bpewena. 

Genitive, Bpeméent. 

Dative, Bpemendut. 

Accusative, — Bpewené. 

Instrumental, Bpewenama. 

Prepositional, Bpemenéx. 


All neuter substantives in ma are declined in the plural, 
according to the above example. 


Oss. 1.—The word cbaa, ‘the seed,’ retains in the gen. 
plural the Slavonic inflexion cbmint, instead of cbmént, in 
order to distinguish it from the proper name Ceméat, 
‘Simeon.’ 


Oss. 2.—To the ten substantives ending in ma, must 
be added two words used only in the plural: nncpwena, 
‘characters, and pamena, ‘shoulders,’ which - have in 
Slavonic the nominative singular nichMa, paMo. 
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Few, some, 
. Some, certain, 

Our father is going to the castle 

with a few friends. 
They are going to some (certain) 

friends. 
A dish, 6.nbi10. 
A ring, Koibud, DépcreHb. 
A treasure, cORpOBHOe. 
A monster, ay AOBHIe. 
German, nBuénrilt. 
English, . Anrailicrid. 
Dutch, rosan Ackil. 
London, AGH AOR. 


St. Petersburg, Canxrs-Ierep6¥pr, 


or simply Herep6ypr.: 


These, 
Those, 


H#écrkoaprie. plural. 
HKotopbie. 
Hamt oTégt BAéTS Bb SAMORD CB EB 


CROADREME UplATesaMH. 
Oud HAYTb BB BSKOTOPHINS uplate- 


JAM. 

Anegg, aliné, gen. plur. aiiqs. 
Pewter, 61080. 

A herd, crdéao. 

Russian, py¥ccrift, pocciiicrié. 
Slavonic, czaBanceiit, 

Turkish, rTypéqriit. 

Paris, Hapix. 

Cia, 3ta.) Masculine and 
TB. neuter. 


Oss. 3.—The following, having two consonants before 
the final vowel, take the euphonic e or 0 in the genitive 


plural, as : 

A letter, nAceMé, mMceMB. 
A beam, Gpesnd, OpeBen. 
A grain, sepud, BEpeHB. 
Linen, NO16THO, DOLOTeHS. 
A saddle, cbiA6, chaess. 
An oar, BecaG, §  BeCelb. 
An easy chair, xpécao, = kpéceit. 
The bottom,  4f0, AOBD. 

A window, ord, 6k00b. 
Woolen cloth, cyknd, CY ROR. 
An var, rpeud, rpébers. 
Little window, OK6mKO, OKOMIeRt. 
Little ring, ROACUKO,  KO1EUCKD. 


A spot, nAaTHO, naten's. 
A trade, pemecsd,  pémeces. 
A number, aca, qHCelb. 
A ring, Koib6, rOseqB. 
The heart, cépaue, cepAenb. 
Door-steps, KDPHibu6,  KDPbAéNb. 
A towel, nosoréage, mo10re- 
neqb. 

A rib, pespd, peseps 

and pedp.. 
A pail, BeApé, Béjeph 

and Bejpt. 
A kernel, aapd, Adepd 


and aAph. 
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All words having an unaccented termination in 4k0, MIKO, 
take the vowel e before the final consonant in the genitive 
plural, as: 


Ko1é9R0, little ring, genitive plural, roréqers. 
Oxéumixo, little window, genitive plural, oxémexs. 


Oss, 4.—epeso, ‘atree;’? norbuo, ‘a log;’ spbnd, ‘a 
link;’ Kppiad, ‘a wing;’ momeié, ‘a besom;’ mao, ‘an 
awl ;’ nepd, ‘a feather, a pen;’ ano, ‘the bottom,’ form 
their plural irregularly, in ba, beBb, BAM’, etc., as: 


Aepésba, trees ; genitive, Aepésbest, dative, AepéBbant, ete. 
Kpb.iba, wings ; genitive, xptuisest, dative, KpLLIbANS, 


Oss. 5.—The word xosbuo, according to its meaning, is 
declined in the plural in three different ways : 


A tribe, plural, xoréaa, gen. go1bHt, ete. 
Koséno, The knee, plural, korbng, gen. rorsnelt. 
A jvint (of a plant), plural, koabuba, gen. Koabubess. 


The word anta, ‘child,’ is declined in the plural irre- 
gularly: nominative abra, genitive xbréi, dative abrams, 
instrumental abrauil, prepositional xftaxs. 


Koisu6, a ring, nominative plural, Réupqh and K61bMa. 
Il1e96, the shoulder, nominative plural, naéyu, and 14é4A. 


Oss. 6.—Words forming their plural in ata or ata, end 
in the singular in eHoks, as : 


rycésort, a gosling, plural, rycéta, 
Yréuoxt, a duckling, plural, ytéta. 
I[unaénoxt, a chicken, plural, guao.dta. 
Pe6esort, a child, plural, pe6ata. 
Mbigcnont, little mouse, plural, mimdita. 
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Oss. 7.—All neuter substantives ending in ro, except 
the word Bdiicko, ‘an army,’ and 6610Ko, ‘a cloud,’ form 
their plural in Ka instead of ka, as: 


OkéurKo, a window, plural, oxédisxu, gen. oxdmert, ete. 
Apésgo, a spear-shaft, plural, ApéBkH, gen. APéBOE. 


All words having an accented termination in Ko, as O¥KO, 
‘a point ;’ ymwRo, ‘small year;’ and also the word s610Ko, 
‘an apple,’ take, in the plural, masculine inflexions, as : 


Nominative, Oqri, = yorril, AOIORH. 
Genitive, O7n6Bb, yuIK6Bb, ACLOKOBS. 


Oss. 8.—The words Oko, ‘ the eye’ (Slavonic), and yxo, 
‘the year,’ form an irregular plural: 


Nominative, Oa, yaa, 
Genitive, O7éH, yméi, ete. 


Oss. 9.—Augmentatives ending in ame, formed of neuter 
nouns, are declined in. the plural regularly, as, oxno, ‘a 
window,’ augmentative oxime, plural oxguma, genitive 
OKnMS, etc.; but those formed of masculine nouns take in 
the plural uma, amet, etc., as, croit, ‘a table,’ augmen- 
tative ctoshme, plural croanmas, genitive croanmjeil, etc. 


Oss. 10.—The following nouns are declined in two dif- 
ferent ways: 


1. C¥auo ‘* chalice, plural, c¥aua, genitive, c¥aens, ete. 
” Ca ship, plural, cyaé, genitive, cy 46s. 


2. I¥s0 {* wonder, plural, ayasecé, genitive, ay,écb, ete. 
° > Ca monster, plural, 3f4a, genitive, 4y4. 


8. Hé60. pees plural, neGech, genitive, nesécs, ete. 
the palate, plural, sé6a, genitive, HéOs. 


Oss. 11.—Nouns ending in cro, 340, cKo, cto, although 
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having two or more consonants before the final vowel, are 
declined regularly, without the insertion of any euphonic 
vowel, as: 


Bordétctso, wealth, plural, Gordtcrsa, genitive, GordrctBs, etc. 


Béiicko, army, plural, solicn4, genitive, BOlickKS. 
Tat346, nest, plural, rat3Ja, genitive, rnb3{b. 
Mtcro, place, plural, mbcra, = genitive, mMBcTB. 
Upon, on, Ha, (governs prepositional). 
A village, ce16 ; plural, céza. Opinion, uutale. 
The mouth (of a river), ¥ctbe. Domicile, muibé. 
Oil, m4c2o, A dress, m44Tbe. 
Salad oil, aepesinnoe mécuo. A lance, Kombé. 
Good day, sir. +3apasctayiite, c¥ zaps, (first B is not 
pronounced). 
How are you getting on ? Kakosé nomuséete ? 
Very well, thank you. BiarogapwW, J0B64bHO XOpOuI6. 
Good evening ! Ac6puit Béqeps. 
Good bye. Tpoméiite. 
What sort of a mirror ? Kaxée 3épraso ? 
What have you got ? Wro y Bach? 
I have nothing. +Y wend waceré atrs. 


_ Oss. 12.—The verb ‘to get,’ when meaning possession, is 
not translated. 


Nobody’s, 


N Huvéa, neuter ange, 
Oo one’s, 


Exercise XXXVI. 


Has the child any rings ?—The child has no rings, but 
his father has plenty of silver and gold rings.—How much 
butter has your cook got ?’—He has a piece of fresh butter 
and two pots of milk.—Has he an iron or pewter pot ?—He 
has a good pewter pot.—Of which pewter are you speak- 
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ing ?—Of English pewter.—Give them the dishes, which 
you see there, on the table-—-I do not see any dishes on this 
wooden table.—I am not speaking of this, but of that table, 
upon which there are so many dishes with meat, butter and 
milk.— Whose are these six large and beautiful mirrors ? 
I see two large mirrors only, the other four are small and 
ugly mirrors.— Where are your brothers going ?—They are 
going into the garden.—With whom are they going into 
the garden f—With a few true friends and with their own 
children.— W here is the young player going '—He is going 
to the ball_—Who are at (on) the ball ?— There are a few 
of (a3b) his friends and acquaintances.—Where is the ball 
you speak of f—It is at (in) our young king’s theatre. 
How many wings has a nightingalef—It has as many 
wings as a sparrow; it has two wings.—Has it also two or 
three feathers only f—No, it has a great many feathers. 
Have you my steel pens ’—I have them not.—How many 
apples do you see upon those trees ?—TI see only a few 
apples on the trees, but I see plenty of them on these 
dishes.— Where are the fields of these big peasants ’—These 
big peasants have no fields—Whose are these hovels (40- 
mumko)?—They are this big peasant’s.—How many ears 
has a man f—A man has two ears and as many eyes.—How 
many trees are there in that forest ?—In that forest there 
are many fine old and young trees.—Do you not see any 
fine trees and new buildings in our prince’s garden f—I see 
neither.—Does not this thief see our clothes, or those of our 
pupils (Bocnutasaukb).—He sees neither (those nor the 
others), he sees only his own. 
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Exercise XXXVII. 


Have you seen old sparrows’ nests on those high trees ? 
I did not see any nests.—Where did you see these large 
prey eggs [—I saw them in the field, in the old eagle’s nest. 
In whose palace are the treasures ?—In no one’s; there are 
no treasures in the palace——Have you any other affairs 
here ?—-We have other affairs in town, but we have no 
affairs here—What does this labourer give to his five 
sons ?—He gives them five hares, some meat, three pots of 
milk, five chickens, ten ducklings, three young pigs and a 
few pounds of honey.—Where are you going ?—I am going 
to the village—What did these peasants see in the rich 
villages ’—They saw there rich and poor men, many brave 
soldiers, also many monks, beggars, thieves and other 
people.—Have they not seen also young asses, calves and 
other animals ?—The blacksmiths on your estate have seen 
them, but the peasants saw nothing.—I have no estates; 
Noblemen only have estates, and I am not a Nobleman, I 
am a Priest.—To whom did you give your counting board ? 
I gave it to my clerk.—Have you bought pincers ?—I did 
not buy any pincers.—Are you going home f—No, I am 
going to (Bb) the play.— Will you be at home to-day ?—I 
am already at home—How many months have you been 
in London ?—I have been there three months already.—Do 
the soldiers like the sea ?—The soldiers do not like the sea. 
What seeds have his peasants ?—They have plenty of guod 
seeds.— With whom art thou going into the garden? 
With a few companions.—Is the bottom of this sea deep? 
The bottom of this sea is very deep.—How many ears hag 
a man?—A man has two ears, two eyes, one mouth, one 
nose and one forehead.—Are the windows of this house 
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high ?—The windows of this house are not high.—How 
many pails of wine have youP—I have three pails of 
German wine.—Who bought this fine estate ?—-My cousin 
bought it.—Is your cousin rich ?—I have a very rich cousin. 
Has your butcher many calves ?—My butcher has six calves 
and twenty-three oxen. 


TWENTIETH LESSON.—fpsaanatuiit Ypées. 


To thank, Osarogjapits. To draw, pHCOBSTD. 
To give,  AaBATb, AaTb. To fade, sdAgytb. 
Tosting, RO016Tb. To wish, me14Tb. 
To order, sBeittb. To go, HATH. 
Torub, Tepétb. To lead, _Bectif. 
To be able, can, Mou. 
To burn, sherb. 


Ons. 1.—The usual ending of the infinitive mood of 
almost all Russian verbs is Tb, which is the contraction of 
the Slavonic termination ta. There remain in modern 
Russian only a few verbs ending in Tu, as; 


Best, ‘to carry ; tpxcti, ‘to shake; 
and only seventeen verbs with infinitive in 45, as: 
Crepéq, ‘to guard ;’ ctTpn4b, ‘to shear.’ 
Oss. 2.—Verbs ending in tu are accented on the last 
syllable. 


The following neuter nouns are used only in the plural; 


The yard-gate, Bopora. 

The hand-rail, Tepiisa. 

The mouth, Ycré, (Slavonic). 
Ink, Yepuaad, 

An arm-chair, Kpécda. 


Fire-wood, Apona. 
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Have you a little ink ? 

We have plenty of it. 

The cabinet-maker has no arm.chairs, 
but he has plenty of firewood. 


Such, 


Such as, 

The same as, 

As good as, 
What dress have you ? 


I have such a dress. 

They have no such dresses, 

Neither of you has such a ring as I 
have. 

No, sir, we have the same as you 
have (as good as you have). 


After, for, 
To go for, 


Is he going for any thing ? 

What is he going for (after) ? 
He is going fur some wine. 
What is your servant going for? 
He is going for sume tobacco, 
Whom is he goingto fetch? 
Whom is he going after, for ? ) 
After no one. 

Is he going for some meat ? 

No, for some milk. 


Every thing, 
Everybody, all, 


I like every thing here, and every- 
Lody, but he likes nothing 


and no one. 


I gave them every thing (that) I had. 


Ect 40 Y Bach HeNHOrO Yepuri.it ? 

Y Wacb HXB O9eHb MUOTrO. 

¥ crosapa whTb Kpécesb, uO y nerd 
MHOrO ADOBE. 


Takoil, genitive Tatioro : 
9 d 
plural takie, takia. 
Tankoil, KakOil. 
3 


Takoii-ike, Kak H. 


Karée maAthe y Bact ? 

Y Mela Take 1.1aTbe. 

Y WNXd WET TAKUXD DAASTSCBB. 

Hu y OJNOro H3b Bach UbTd TAKOrO 
NépctAa Kak y MCHA. 

HtrTb, cYAapb, Y Wacb ecTh TaKdi me 
KaKb HY Bac’b. 


3a (coverns the instr.). 


Hatin 3a. 


HACTs 10 OND 3a TSW BHOY Ab? 
3a YEND OHB NACTB? 

OND NETH 3a BUAGM. 

3a SBMS AACTh Ball CAyra ? 
Oub HAeTS 3a TAbAKUMD. 


3a KbMB OND HAETB ? 


Hn 3a KEM. 
Hjerb 4H OND 3a MACONS 
HtTb, 3a MOJOKOMB. 


Bcé. 
Bcb. 


Al 1000.10 346Cb BCe A BCTXB, a ORD HE 
AOOHTS NBTerd 1 BNKOTS, 


ee 4 
Hl Aaib HMB BCE ITO NMBIB. 
L 
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Oss. 3.—The relative pronoun 4710, ‘which,’ ‘that,’ 1s 


never omitted in Russian. 


The owner, Bia ‘bien. 

The room, noKdit, KOMUATA. 

The ring, népcTenb. 

The promenade, ryaamnbe. 

The edge, Ac3Bed. 

Rags, py6ume. 

A big table, CTO.UUUe. 

Well, XOpowd. 
Many (plural), 
A few (plural), 


Many of our friends are in the 
garden already. 

Only a few houses here are good, 
all the others are bad. 


Young pigeon, roiy6enoRs. 


Glass, pane, CTCKIO. 
Roasted, mapenwiit. 
Boiled, Bapenbiil. 
Blunt, dull, Ty oti. 
Sharp, 6cTphit, 
Coarse, rpy Oni. 
Badly, Ay PHO. 


Mnorie, mnoria. 
Hemnodrie, HemHoria. 


Mucrie 035 waAmnxh opidtesell ye 
Bb caly. 

Téabko uewndrie Aowd 3ybeb XOpou, 
BCB Apyrie Jy publ. 


Oss, 4.—Many and fev in the singular can be used only 


in neuter, when there is no 


the gender, as: 
We spoke of many things. 
A few things here are good. 
To play (a game). 
To play cards. 


What game are you playing ? 
We are not playing any game. 


To play at whist. 
To play at skittles. 


Without, 


What will you take? 
What would you like t ) 
What you like. 2 
Anything you like. 4 


subject mentioned to denote 


Mul ropopu.An 0 MAOrOMS., 
He mudroe 3Abcb xopoud. 


lirpars 8b (with the accus.). 


lirpatb Bb KapTHl. 
+Bo %To BRI Arpaete. 


+MbI HN BO YTO He urpaens. 
Hrpatb Bb BHCTD. 
firpatb BB Kéradg. 


best (governs the genitive), 


Yo, or yerd BaNb yroguo? 


YTO Band YrdflQ, 
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Do as you please. Atbsaiite Rakb Baw yrésgo. 
Which would you like ? Kotoéphil BaMb yrégno? 
Whichever you like. Kak6 Bawt yrojno. 

They do not like this. Hint ne yréauo BToro. 


Oss, 4.—With yrojao, the subject must be used in the 
dative, as: 


MaB yrégjuo, I should like. 

Euy yréju0, He should like, ete. 
Will you take some pie ¢ He yréan0 48 BaMt DHupora ? 
Thank you, I am not hungry. _ Baarojapl0, A He rds0sci'b. 
Have you been long in London ? Aabaé 48 BH BD Adn {out ? 
Since yesterday. Co Byepdéwuaro Aa. 
It is the same to me. Mas sce pasod, 


Exercise XXXVIII. 


What is the cook going to the shed for?—He is going 
for a few logs of wood.—Into whose shed is he going for 
firewood ?—He goes always into the shed of the owner of 
those beautiful buildings—Has Andrew got my ink and 
steel pens?—I think that he has neither (those nor the 
others).—Of which teacher’s son are you speaking ?—Il 
speak of the one, to whom I am going.—Have you such a 
good easy-chair as my father has?—No, we have not as 
good, but we have some others.—They have very good new 
chairs and easy-chairs.—Are you going to the ball with 
many or only with a few friends ?—I am going only with 
three friends, with my master (teacher) and his modest sons. 
Where did you see the English artist ?—Not I, but my 
brother saw him at the promenade in the forest.—Where 
are the nice walks, to which the artists go so often ?—They 
are in those blooming (uptrymiii) meadows and fields, to 
which (or whither) these young men are going.—The 
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windows of these new houses are still unglazed (without 
panes), but the windows of this magnificent building are 
glazed (with panes).—Do you not see those pails with beer or 
with wine ?—I see neither the pails, nor the beer nor wine; 
I see only the cook, (who is) going to the yard of that 
building for a few young pigeons, goslings and ducklings. 
Of what and with whom did this old soldier’s children 
speak ?—They spoke with us of their poor father.—You 
have too little roast chicken.—I have as much as you have. 
Who sees the iron gate of this fine palace ?—Some see it, 
and others do not. 


EXxeEercisE XX XIX. 


What a high gate !—Yes, it is a very high one,-— What 
gate is it ?—It 1s a wooden gate.—Have you bought much 
firewood of the peasant ?—I bought very little —What 
sort of ink did you give your clerk ?—I gave him the black 
and blue, but did not give the red.—Why did you not give 
him the red ink?—Because he has red.—Are not the 
banker’s children ill ?—Yes, they are very ill—How long 
have they been ill ?—They have been ill since yesterday. 
What handkerchiefs did you buy from the rich merchant? 
I bought from him such a handkerchief, as you have not 
got.—How many logs of wood have you in the yard ?—I 
do not know, but I think (that) I have still a good deal of 
firewood.—How long have you been here ?—Already three 
hours, already six hours—Where are the young officers ? 
I think (that) they are either at the ball or in the theatre. 
Who says this?—Many say this——Does everybody say 
this ?—No, not everybody.— Where are the young grey 
asses ’—They are either in (na) the yard or in (Ha) the 
field.—Are there many mirrors in the grand duke’s palace ? 
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The grand duke has many large and magnificent mirrors. 
Is this child hungry ?—No, I have already given it some 
milk with sugar.—Did you not give it also something 
else ?—No, I gave it nothing else.—What should you like 
to have?—Give me a little roast meat, if you please. 
What roast meat would you hke ?—Any you like, I do not 
care (it is the same to me).—Give me some roast goose. 
W ould you not like also some roast chicken ?—Yes, and give 
me also a piece of ham, if you please.—W here and with 
whom are your children playing ?—They are playing in 
the yard with our neighbours’ children What game are 
they playing ?—They are playing at skittles.— What game 
is the banker playing with the merchants ?—He is playing 
at whist.—Does he play well at whist.—Everybody plays 
well here.-—Would they like to play with us at whist? 
No, they would not like, they do not want to play with you. 


TWENTY-FIRST LESSON.—Apsajnats népsniii Ypors. 


I must, 

I have to, fl A0ament, 

I am obliged, 

Thou must, Th AO1Kent. 

He must, : Ont AOrment. 

We must, Mai AOj#BEI. 

You must, Boi AOAKMBI. 

They must, Ona A0UKBEL. 
I had to, I was to, oy A AGAmen’ OHI 

I was obliged. 


I shall have to, } 


A Adiment OFAY- 
I shall be obliged, yay 
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What has he to do to-day ro on® AGIMeHD AhlaTs cerdésua ? 

He has to go to the castle. OND A61KeNb BATH Bb BAMOKt, 

To whom had you togive all § Koy sul A01mObI Onlin AaTb BCb cBoL 
your money ? AéHbrHE. 

I had to giveit to poor peasants. fl AGUxenS OID AaTh EXD ObsHWND 

KpectbanaNw. 

Who will have to go with the Kro 461meab Oy AeTb BATH Ch ABTENI ? 

children ? 


I shall have to go with them, 1 Adimeu OyAy HATH Cb HUNG. 


Oss. 1.—Some words ending in enort, take in the plural 
masculine inflexions in H, oBb, etc., as well as in ata, ATs, 
etc., as; : 


MBINIENORS, little mouse ; plur, miiméskH and Mumdéta. 


MejsbméeuoRt, bear’s cub ; plur. meiebxenkH and MejDBmRaTA. 
Mendx, pup; plur. mjenKi and menata. 
Taavénokt, © young jackdaw; plur. rasvénka and raivéta. 
AbBeHOK, lion’s whelp ; plur, JbBéHKH. 

Usually, O6prKHoBénnO. 

Tc be (indefinite), Breath. 

What news ? Wro nosaro? 


Have you something new? ~— Ecrb am y Bach 470 n0B0e? 


Oss. 2.—After the interrogative pronoun 410 the neuter 
adjective is used in the genitive, but when 410 signifies 
‘something,’ the adjective agrees with it in case. 


Something (a certain thing), neliy remsore: aaag 


Nothing, linur6d,} declined like yo. 
I see there something white. Al Buy Taw REITO Ohioe. 
He sees nothing gvod in that, Ogd Haderd XOpsmarO BB TOMS He 


BH AUT. 


15] 


Tallow, C410. 
A herd, flock, Crago. 
A stud, Ta6y nt. 
Hay, Ctno. 
Soap, Mu140. 
Mahogany, Kp&cnoe Aépeno. 
Sky-blue, Tosy6ou. 
Playful, PE3BH i. 
Little Jew, Ka AeHORS. 
A goldsmith, 
Both, 
Have you got good hay here 
We have buth good and bad. 
Every kind, 
All sorts, 
What sort of people are in this 
suburb ? 


All sorts of peuple are in it. 
He gave the peasants every kind of 


grain. 
To warm, 
To warm one’s self, 


I warm myself. 

Thou warmest thyself, 
He warms himself. 

We warm ourselves, 
You warm yourselves, 
They warm themselves. 


) 
Glass (material), Crer.16, 
A pane, Crekad. 
Thrashing floor, Tyuao. 
An outskirt, Tpeawberse. 
A foal, hepedeuor h- 
The soup, Cyn. 
High, Buicoriil. 
Low, Hus3riii. 
Little Turk, Typ vénor. 


SO1OTLIXS ABIB MACTEPS. 


{fl —n. 
Ectb 1n 336cb xopémee cbn0 ? 
TY Hacd ecTb H xOpémee A Aypude. 


Beakiit. 
Kaxie a0Ja Bb $toms upeawbersa ? 


Bcakie Bb HENS JWAB. 
Out Aasb KpecTbAnaN'’ BCAKAO 3ep- 
a4, 


Ipbre I. 1. 
I'pbreca. 


Arptwen. 

Th rpbewsca. 
Out rptetca. 

Mul rpbewca. 

Bu rpherecs. 

Onn rptiorca. 


Oss. 3.—Reflective verbs are formed of active verbs by 
adding the syllable ca (contracted reflective pronoun ce6a, 
‘self’). This syllable ca in conjugation, when coming after 
a vowel, is contracted into cb. 


I wash myself. 
They wash themselves. 


fl mGwch. 
Ouw nowrca. 
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You wash yourself. Bu MOeTeCb. 
We wash ourselves, Mit méenca. 
I warmed myself. A rphuca. 
We warmed ourselves. Mn rpbaucn. 
To fry, to ams RADNTS. 
To be frying, To fry (thoroughly), a3mdpnrts. 
To cook, } sani To boil (thoroughly), ceaputs. 
To be cooking, 
Cook, there is goose, fry it for me. Idsapt, BOT rych, H3Mapb NOS ero. 
Who cooked those eggs ? Kro caapéat Sta dilga? 
Fry a few eggs. Hamppte HECKOIBEO AUT. 
Yes, sir. Ciyuiaw-C1. 


Oss. 4.—C1ymat-cb means ‘I obey, sir.” This expression 
is generally used by subordinates answering their superiors. 


EXeERcisE XL. 


Will you have chickens for dinner to-day ?—We will 
have for dinner to-day, not only chickens, but also two 
pies; one large for the guests, and another small one for 
the children—Have you in your stud many foals and young 
asses?—I have not a single (aa ojfab) young ass in my 
stud, but I have twenty-three foals——What do you see in 
this sack ?—I see two pretty pups—What has this mer- 
chant new ’—He has fresh butter, fine white woollen cloth 
and a great many new mahogany chairs.—Has he not also 
tumblers (made) of (#31) red and blue glass ?—No, he has 
no other goods.—Are there little mice in your father’s 
house ?—There are no little mice in our house, but in our 
barn there are plenty of them.—Are the trees in your forest 
high ?—There are both high and low trees.—Have you 
something new ?—I have nothing new, I have only (that) 
what you have seen already.—Did I see every thing ?—I 
think (that) you did.—Does his child wish to see the pretty 
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kittens and the little mice ?—It wishes to see only the 
kittens.—And why does it not wish to see the little mice ? 
Because it is afraid of them.—Is that old man with his 
family going to the play or to the ball ?—He is going 
neither to the play nor to the ball, but to (ua) the seashore 
(shore of the sea).—Do you see something black on those 
high trees?—We see a few nests with young jackdaws. 
Has anybody any tobacco and soap ?—Nobody here has 
either tobacco or soap.—Has not anybody here something 
magnificent ?—We have a magnificent pond.—He wants 
to give to these two lion’s whelps some meat, and to this 
playful kitten a few little mice.—Do you not want to go 
with him to the kind prince, to his magnificent castle ?—-No, 
I do not want to go to the prince, I am going into the low 
barn, to the old beggar.— Have you seen in the village the 
poor little Jews in black coats and bad trousers ?—No, 
because there are no little Jews in our villages.—Do the 
peasants see something on that field ?—They see nothing. 
Do you not see something ?—We see high corn in (on) the 
fields of the rich proprietor.—What sort of eyes have these 
inquisitive children?—One has grey eyes, and the other 
blue. 


Exercise X LI. 


Have I to speak with him ?—No, you must not speak 
with him.—Who has todo this ?—No one has to do this. 
Have not we to give you something ?—You have to give 
us some money.—Do you want much tallow ?—I do not 
want much of it, give me some of it.—Have the joiners 
enough mahogany (wood) ?—No, they have too little of it. 
Will you not take a little more meat ?—No, I have enough 
meat, but give.me another little piece of chicken—In 
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whose village have the boys been ?—They were not in the 
village, but in the yard.—Who says that his tailor has 
good taste ?—-Nobody says this, because his tailor has very 
bad taste——Is he often at (Bb) the grand duke’s palace ? 
No, he is very seldom there.—To whom do they want to 
give these ducklings ?—They want to give them to their 
cook.—Has he made the soup already ?—No, he has not 
yet.—Did you see in (on) the meadows herds of oxen? 
I did not see the herds of oxen, but I saw three studs of 
horses (46maqb).—Has the locksmith much iron ?—He 
has plenty, but not so much as the blacksmith has.—Is 
your gold good?—It is as good as yours.—Where are 
they warming themselves ?—They are warming themselves 
at the fire—Who else is warming himself at the fire ?—The 
kittens are also warming themselves at the fire—Are you 
often at St. Petersburg ?—No, I am seldom there, but I am 
often in Paris and in London.—What kind of people are 
(usually) here ?—Al] kinds: rich and poor, good and bad. 
Do you prefer (apeynoyntaete) the stag to the hare ?—I 
prefer the hare to the stag, but I like also the meat of a 
young stag.—What kind of bread has the baker ?—He 
has every kind of bread. | 
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TWENTY-SECOND LESSON.—Apsagnats Bropoi Ypors. 


Feminine Gender.—shéuckiii Pog. 


A wife, mend, cyupyra. A cell, RéAIA. 
A woman, ménUIHHA. A bible, Ou6.siA. 
A fly, MYxXa, A mouse, ML, f.* 
A hat, maga. A net, cttb, f. 
A maid-servant, ciy#45Ka. A horse, adap, f. 
A sister, cectpa. A bed, noctéab, f. 
A candle, cba, Aseal, _ nevis, f. 
A widow, BA0Ba. A mill, wéibnuga. 
A mistress (of as xo3aiiza, A cup, qanka. 
servant), OApbiua. A bench, shop, 44ska. 
Madam, cy Aaphina. A glove, nepvatka. 


Oss. 1. Masculine nouns ending in a or a follow the 
inflexions of feminine nouns, as: 


My waa, ‘man,’ gen. MyYRIHOM, dat. mymaunt, etc. 
Cyabd, ‘ajudge,’ gen. cyasi, dat.cygbb, ete. 


It must be observed here that adjectives qualifying such 
nouns follow the masculine and not the feminine inflexions, 


as: 
AdOparo, ayxadey, Of the kind man. 


Myapomy cyaps, To the wise judge. 


Oss. 2.—Nouns ending in ma, ya, ma or ma, form the 
instrumental singular in ew, instead of 010, as: 


Cr¥ma, a cold, instrumental cr¥ men. 
Tyya, acloud, instrumental ry4en. 
Kptiuia, a roof, instrumental Kpiiwen. 
Powja. agrove, instrumental pdémen. 





* Nouns in b, which are feminine, will be marked with /. 
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Oss. 3.—The inflexions o1 and ew of the instrumental 
ease, of all substantives in a or a, can be shortened into oii 
or eH, as: 


Rend, with the wife, instead of mendén. 
Hejtuel, by the week, instead of He, buelo. 


Care must be taken not to use the abridged inflexion ei in 
those substantives which have already their genitive plural 
in e#, as, for example : 

FOsoma, ‘a youth,’ genitive plural nomeli. 
In such words the inflexion eto must remain unaltered, as: 


BOsomen, ‘by the youth,’ and not nomeli, ‘ of youths.’ 


On the other hand, the inflexion 510 of the instrumental case 
of feminine nouns in 6 may be replaced by iw, which is 
however only used in formal language, as, 


Buactiw, ‘by the power,’ instead of B1acTbDo ; 
and in ordinary conversation, after letter m, in order to 
facilitate the pronunciation, as: 

Bémiw, ‘by the thing,’ instead of sémsn. 

Héxomin, ‘by the help,’ instead of ndmombn. 


This, that (fem.) Ota, Ta, cif. 


She, it, Ona. 
Singular. 
Nominative, This, 9ta, Cia, That, Ta. 
Genitive, Ofthis, 9Irott, Cel. Of that, Toll. 
Dative, Tuo this, Stoll, Celt. To that, Toll. 
Accusative, This, Oty, Civ. That, Ty. 


Instrumental, By this, 9row, olf, Cet. By that, Td10, Toit. 
Prepositiona), Of this, 9toil, Celt. Of that, Toii. 
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Nominative, | She, ona. My, mine, _ mod, f. 
Genitive, Of her, ed, (cé). Of my, woes, ell. 
Dative, To her, eit. To my, moéil. 
Accusative, Her, ed. My, MOD. 
Instrumental, Byher, én. By my, MOéD, e#. 
Prepositional, Ofher, 0 ell. Of my, 0 moé#. 


Ons. 4.—The third personal pronoun ona, ‘ she,’ when 
preceded by a preposition, takes an 8 1n all the cases, as : 


Ain nea, ‘for her ;? & Geil, ‘ to her.’ 


Thy, thine (fem.) Toa. 
Thy, (own) (fem.) Csoa. 
Her, her own (fem.) Ea, cBof. 


Oss. 5.—The possessive pronoun TBod and the reflective 
possessive pronoun cpod are declined like moa. 


Which (fem.) ae magi like an 
Roropaa, adjective. 
One, alone (fem.) Oana, (declined like 3ra). 
Who has my hat ? Y xord Mod madna? 
I have mine. Y mend cBod. 
To whom did she give the hat ¢ Komy 4a14 084 muadgy ? 
To her mother. Caoéh watepa. 
Which hat did you give her ? Kotépyh mwaagy Bu eM séin ¢ 
] gave her my daughter’s silk hat. A jaib eH méaKoByw muaany Modi 
advepa. 
Does she see our servant ? Bunt 4H on HAutero cayry ? 
She does not see the servant. Ouaé ne BHARTB Cayr. 
With whom is thy wife going ¢ Cb KOM HAETS TEOA MeHh? 
She is going with my mother and Ona HAéTb Cb MOEID MATEPLD B TBOED 
thy daughter. AévepbD. 
I see the mother and the daughter. fl BAY MaTb H A045. 
Of which hat is the servant-maid 0 kaKoit msdn rosopur, répant- 
speaking ? naa ? 


Of this man’s hat. O want étoro xy musa. 
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Oss. 6.—The following feminine nouns— 


sm6dns, ‘love ;’ 16m5, ‘a lie ;? yeprésb, ‘a church ;? poms, ‘rye,’ 


drop the vowel o in all the cases, except in the instrumental 


singular, as : 


4n6dab, genitive, 1106B4, instrumental, 106é68bn. 


doab, genitive, 4H, 


Oss. 7.—The word sats, 


instrumental, 16x%bw, etc. 


‘a mother,’ and 4oub, ‘a 


daughter,’ take in declension, before the final vowel, the 


syllable ep, as: 


Math, A0ub; genitive, matepa, AdvepA, ete. 


Oss. 8.—The accusative of all feminine nouns in 5 is in 
the singular alicays like the nominative : 


Oss. 9.—Substantives ending in aa or aa are declined 


like adjectives : 


Upax6aaa, an ante-room. 
Coasbgaa, a bed-room. 


To burn, 
To be burning, 
To sing, 


Attcraa, a nursery. | 


a rope. 

TH TopHuis. 
OUD ropirs. 
MBI FOpiiNb. 
BhI ropute. 
OHA ropare. 


I am burning, 
Thon art burning, 
He is burning, 
We are burning, 
You are burning, 
They are burning, 


] was burning, a ropésrt, a, 0, ete. 
leiall be burning, a 6Yay roptts. 
What is burning ! 
The wood is burning. 


Ct610BaA, & dining-room. 
Kénuaa, a horse-market. 
Téponu8aa, & maid-servant. 


Topéts, IT. 9. 
t1,* I. 1. 


I sing, A 10N. 

Thou singest, TL noéu. 

He sings, OND UOETS. 

We sing, MBI OEMS. 
You sing, BhI H0éTe. 
They sing, OH NOWTB. 

I sang, A NbAt, a 0, ete. 
Iwill sing, a 6Yay obTD 
Tro ropits? 

Apona ropats. 
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Is not the candle burning also? He ropirs 4a TOme o cBbqS. 
Yes, the candle is burning also. = Aa, 8 cBba4 TOme ropuTE. 


A salmon, 46cocb. A carp, Kapub. 

An eel, yropb. A sturgeon, oceTept, 

A pike, Iy Ra. A crawfish, pax. 

A sterlet, cTépaAasb. A partridge, Ky pouaTKa. 
Exercise X LIT. 


Did she see his wife ?—Yes, she saw his wife, and her 
sister also.—Did his wife speak to her (own) sister ?—Yes, 
she spoke to her.— Where is your old servant going ?—He 
is going to the ante-room.— What for ?—He is going there 
for his mistress’s hat.—With whom is he speaking in the 
ante-room ?—He is speaking with the old maid-servant. 
Of what is he speaking ?—He is speaking with her of his 
kind master.—What does the mother order her daughter 
to do?—She orders her to cook one fowl and five eges. 
The lazy cook’s wife wants to speak to the rich merchant’s 
mother.—About what ?—About the poor widow and her 
little daughter.—How many children has this poor widow 
got?—She has got three daughters and five sons.—Where 
is our kind judge?—He is in the old monk’s cell.—Where 
is the kind mother with her modest daughter going ?—She 
is going with her daughter to church.— Where is the lazy 
child?—It is in bed.—Why ?—Because it is ill.—Is your 
sister still in the church ?—She is no longer there, I think 
she is now at home.—Did you speak yesterday with his 
pretty daughter ?—No, I did not speak with her; I did 
not see her.—Did you see the master’s handsome sister ? 
Yes, sir; I have to go with her to the church to-day.—To 
which church ?—To the Russian church.—What has this 
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kitten got in its mouth ?—It has a mouse in his mouth. 
In which cupboard are the eggs and the roast chickens? 
Tn the (that) cupboard which is in the ante-room.—Has the 
peasant any rye?—No, he has not any rye.—Do you see 
that hen?—I see the black hen with the black chickens. 
Do you see the wise judge there, on that bench ?—I see 
him, and his brother the great orator also. Have you a 
good herring ?/—I have a herring, but it is not good.— Has 
not the servant my seal and my steel pen?—He has 
neither, 


Exercise X LITI. 


Is not the servant going for my seal and my pens P—She 
is not going for the seal, but for the red ink.—Where is 
this woman going after my servant f—She is going after 
him to our nursery.— Will you have some Dutch herring? 
No, thank you, but give me a piece of cheese and some 
white bread, if you please-—Have you to go with him to 
Nicolas’ shop ?—No, I have not.—Do the children want to 
take tea?—They want to take coffee—What kind of hat 
has he bought at that shop ’—He bought a black silk hat. 
Were you at the English church ?—I have not been at 
ehurch, but at (na) the horse-market.— What did you see 
at the horse-market ?—I saw an excellent young horse. 
To whom is this nurse speaking ?—She is speaking to her 
mistress’s child.— Would you like some beer ?—No, I do not 
drink beer; give me a glass of wine, if you please.—Do you 
want a cup of tea or coffee ?—-No, I take neither tea nor 
coffee-—By whom was this steel key given to you ?—lIt 
was given to me by my faithful servant— With whom is 
your brother Andrew going ?—He is going with your 
sister.— Were are they going ?—They are going to that 
magnificent church—How many millstones are there in 

M 
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this mill ?—There are four millstones in this mill_— Whose 
is this rick ?—This is the poor widow’s rick.—In whose 
yard is there plenty of snow?—In our neighbour’s yard. 
Is the wood in the nursery burning well ?—The wood in the 
nursery burns well, but in the dining-room the coals are 
burning badly.—Who was singing in the church to-day ? 
My sister sang there, and many children sang also.— With 
whom sang your sister ?—She sang alone, but the children 
sang with their teacher and with the priest.— Will they 
sing also to-morrow '—They will sing to-morrow at the 
king’s castle. 


TWENTY-THIRD LESSON.—Jsagnats tpéria Ypor. 


Whose, Osa, fem. 
Nobody ig | Huauba, fem. 
No one’s, 


Oss, 1.—Usa and saga follow the same inflexions as moa, 
viz., genitive, dative and prepositional, ybeii; accusative, 
4b10; instrumental, yber10 (or 4beil). 


Whose is this glove ? Ya Sta nepwtka? 
It is my sister’s. Ona moéii cectTpH. 
Whose mother did you see yesterday? bi MaTb Bh BUTEIA BIepA ? 
Whose sister is this girl ? Uba cectpaé 6ta sbeunga ? 
Noone’s, thisgirl has neitherbrothers HbA, y To AbBHOW BSTD Au Opats- 
nor sisters, €Bb AH CeCTEp. 
It, (she), . Ona. 


Oss. 2.—IJ?¢, when referring to feminine nouns, is rendered 
by the third personal pronoun oné, ‘ she,’ as: 


Have you the glove § Y Bacb 4H DepvatEa f 
I have %. Oud y mena. 
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To whom did you give the candle ? 
I gave it to the servant. 

Did you speak of the glove ? 

I spoke of it, 


Her (poss. pronoun), 
Her (own), 

Our, ours, fem. 
Your, yours, fem. 


Komy BH 4418 cBbuy ? 

A aarp eé cayrh. 

Tosopuan 40 BH O NepystTKs ? 
fl rosopiii o gel. 


Ef, pronounce eé. 
Caoa. 

Hama, csoa. 
Bawa, cBod. 


Oss. 83.—The third feminine possessive pronoun ea, ‘ her,’ 
and its plural axt, ‘ their,’ have no declension of their own, 
and they do not take an a when used with a preposition, as: 


At her house. 
I am going to her mother. 
In their room. 
I spuke of their daughters. 


Bb ef AGuB. 

A HAY Kbea MATepH. 

Bb xb KOmnaTB. 

A rosopiut 06 axb Aodepar. 


Oss. 4.—Cardinal numerals ending in 5 follow the same 
mode of inflexion as feminine nouns in 5, and when used in 
the nominative they govern the genitive plural, but in all 
the other cases they agree in case with the substantive, as: 


Five tables. 

Six sisters. 

To the seven brothers. 
With six children. 

In ten houses. 

We spuke of twelve towns. 


Hatb crosds. 

Ilectb cectep. 

Kt cewi OpATbat. 

Cb mecth) AbTEMH. 

Bb AeCCATH AOMAX. 

Mu rosopuun 0 ABbHaAGaTH roposax. 


To be able, (can), Moub. 
One can, M ened impersonal verbs. 
One cannot, Hea3a, 
Personal Form. Impersonal Form. 
A uory, T can. Mat w6muHO. 
Tu w6memb, Thou canst. Te6B u6mHO.- 
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Personal Form. Impersonal Form. 
Ont, ona MOmeTE, He, she can. Ey, eit wémuo. 
Mul uémemt, We can, Haws MOmHO. 
Bu udmete, You can, Bant MORHO. 
Oud, 08% udryTs, They can. Hut M6mH0. 
Al mort, 
ff woraa, I could. Mat uémno Gx110. 
A morad, 
Msi Moray, We could. Hawt wOmH0 66110. 
7 
I cannot, ‘ auc 
Mus nessa. 
Personal Form. Impersonal Form. 
fl ne worf, I cannot. Mat nesas. 
Tal se oxen, Thou canst not. Te6b eib3i. 
Out He MOmeTE, He cannot. Emy nessa. 
Mul He MOMEND, We cannot. Ham nesb3d. 
Boi be MOuCcTe, You cannot. Bam HeIbSA. 
Oud, ont ue MoryTs, They cannot. Hus Hesbsd. 
fl ne Mors, I could not. Mut neab3h 66110. 
Mn oe MorsH. We could not. Hawt Hesbad 66110, 


Oss. 5.—The impersonal verbs mOmuo and Hesb3i require 
the subject to be in the dative, as: 


Cectp6 émuo a MAtcpa Hesbad. The sister can, but the mother can- 
not. 
The same, ToTh-me, Ta-me, TO- He. 
The same thing, To-me. 
So, Tags, 


Ons. 6.—Adjectives following the word taks, ‘ so,’ must 
be apocopated, as: 


Ont Tak J0ops. He is so kind. 
9TO Tak xopoud. This is so good. 
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The same (kind)—as, 


He gave her the same book. 
He gave her the same kind of 
book as I gave. 

A girl, ateuga. 

A cousin, qpowpoanas cecTpé. 

A coach, Kapéta. 

A coach-house, Eap¢éTHHK.. 

A stable, KORWMBA. 

A youth, waHoula. 

A singer (fem.), oSBuga. 

A room, kOwuata. 

A road, aopora. 

A dog, coodKa. 

A kitchen, KYXHa. 

A drop, EAnsa. 

To my, cKAazaTS. 

To sow, chats. 


What did he say to her mother ? 

He anid to her that his sister could 
hot go to church to-day. 

To whom are you writing ? 

I am writing to her sister. 

What did you answer him ? 

lt answered him that I have to write 
to my mother. 


Not a, 
I have not a single friend. 
I do not see a single fly. 
He has not a copper in (his) pocket. 


To need, to at 
To be in need of, 


Personal Form. 
a syxszAnes, I need. 
Tw symsaemscea, 


Thou needest. 


Takoli-me—kakt H. 
Takb-xe—Kakb B. 


Ont Aart et TY me RAHTY. 
Ont Aart efi Takywo me KHETy Kak A 
Aarts. 


Cold, x026jnnB. 
Warm, Trénabi. 
Amiable, an6ésnniit. 
Well built, cTpéHaniii. 
Dark, TéemaAblit. 
Tidy, neat, oupaATHua. 
Clean, pure, = diictHil. 
Bold, OTBA RHBIA, 
Wax, ad}j., Bockosol. 
Tallow,adj.,  CAabnbIB. 
Dirty, rpa3euii, 
A cook, (fem.), KyxapKa.- 
To read, GHTATb. 

To write, nacaéts. 

To answer, OTBBIATB. 


Tro cK43a1% 08% ed MATepA ? 

Ont cKazhst eft 970 eré cecrpt nesb3a 
6n40 HATH cerdéjoa Bb WEPKOBb. 

Kouy oumerte Bh ? 

A onmy ed cectps. 

YT0 BhI OTBEI4IH eMy ? 

A oTsbi4ib em¥, 370 a AGIKeHS NO0- 
Cath MOEH mMATEepH. 


Hu—ne, (for numerals). 

Y wend an o.nord apyra utr. 

A BB OJHOH MYX He BuAy. 

¥ seré utts na konélixu Bb kapwdat. 


Hyayatsca Bt, (with the pre- 
positional case). 


Impersonal Form, 
Mot nyxno. 
Teds syano. 
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Personal Form. Impersonal Form. 
Out nymjdetca, He needs. ENy HY¥mAHO. 
Mb BymAaenca, We need. Hayt ay Rn0 
Bul ny mAaetech, Youu need. Baud uy wu. 


Oui sya gaotca, They need. Hut HY RHO. 


I am in need of daily bread. A Hy MAAWCh BD BACHIHOMD X.156B. 
Wie -aiw Gu Want of elothoa: oe HY RAGeMCA Bb LATS. 
| Ham HYKUO DAATBE. 
She is in need of money. ( Oua nyaadetca Bb ACHErAxt. 
URn HY KAM ACHBIH. 
This rich banker is in need of a Stumy Goratowy Gapgupy aymens cay- 
servant, ra. 


Oss. 7.—The accented termination eto of the instrumental 
case, when preceded by m, 4, M, or m, must have the sound 
of 01, and in the language of the present day it is usually 
written 010 instead of e1, as: 


Aym6n, ‘with the soul,’ instead of aymén. 
Csb96n, ‘with the candle,’ instead of cubuéi. 


Exercise XLIV. 


Whose wife did she see ?—She saw the rich banker’s 
young wife.— Where did she see her ?—She saw her at (Bs) 
church.—Has she a coach ?—She has a very good new 
coach.— Where did you see this new coach ?—In the old 
wooden coach-house, which is in the clean yard of this fine 
building.—Are there many foals in that stable ?—There 
are no foals in that stable, there are horses only.— With 
whom do you want to go to the rich merchant’s stable ? 
With the well-built youth—wWith which youth ?—With 
the one of whom I spoke to you yesterday. Who has my 
pens, my ink and seal ?—I have not got them, your servant 
has got all these things.—What is the cook going to the 
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kitchen for ?—She is going to the kitchen for some fresh 
water.—Is she not going there also for something else ? 
She is going there for the roast chickens also.— What sort 
of candle has that girl?—She has a wax candle.—Has she 
not also a tallow candle ?—She has not a single tallow 
candle-——Whose ring has the girl?—She has her own. 
How many pups has this dog ?—It has four pups.—Has 
she that woman’s hat.—She has her own, and not that 
woman’s hat.—How many pails of water has she ?—She 
has five pails of fresh water. 


Exercise XLV. 


Can you give this wax candle to that amiable girl ?—No, 
I cannot give her the wax candle.—Why ?—Because I 
have not got a wax candle.—Does this girl want to eat and 
drink ?—Yes, she wants to eat and drink.—Would she like 
some bread and butter ?—Yes, she would; and give her, 
please, also some cheese and a glass of beer or wine.-—You 
have to pive me five roubles.—That (this) is too much, I 
cannot give you so much, I can give you only two roubles. 
What does he want to go to (na) the field for ?’—He wants 
to sow corn (plural).—What sort of corn ?—Oats, barley 
and other kind of corn.—In whose field will he sow them ? 
In his own.—Does any one want to write to the modest 
Englishman ?—No, but the Russian wants to buy some 
ink and write a letter to his mother, and not to the English- 
man.—The rich owners of the ships are in need of sails and 
anchors.—Can one buy in the market bills of exchange ? 
One could yesterday, but one cannot to-day.—This noble- 
man’s wife wants to go to the merchant’s shop ?—Why ? 
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She wants to buy at the merchant’s shop some coffee, tea, 
sugar, cheese and some pepper.— With whom is she going 
to that shop ?—With her servant. 


Exercise XLVI. 


Good day, madam! how do you do?—Thank you, I am 
quite well.—Your cousin (fem.) told me that you were ill. 
Yes, I was ill yesterday and the day before, but now I am 
well.—Where were you yesterday ?—lI was on (st) the 
estate of Mr. N.—Has he as laborious and honest labourers 
as you have ?—No, his labourers are very lazy.—In which 
street is your house ?—It is in the same street as (where) 
yours.—Is your house as dark as mine f—Yes, it is as dark 
as yours.—Do you want to eat ?—Give me a piece of boiled 
salmon.—Do not you want some boiled crawfish (plur.) ? 
No, thank you.—Which wine would you like ?—Give me 
a glass of red wine.—What times have we now ?—We have 
now very bad times, every thing is very dear.—Which is 
dearer, pewter or silver ?—Silver, but gold is still dearer. 
How many eggs did you give to your cook ?—I gave her 
three eg¢s.—Of what colour is the sky ?—The sky is blue 
and the clouds in it are grey.— What is that man’s trade? 
He is by trade a boot and shoe maker.—Good bye, my good 
friend, I have to go to my sisters.—The banisters of this 
wooden staircase are (made of) iron, 
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TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


Asaguats Uerséptiiat Ypors. 


Oss. 1.—Nouns ending in a, preceded by m, 4, , M, f, 
&, or x, form their nominative plural in a instead of bI, as: 


T¥aa, ‘acloud;? _— plural, ryaH, — genitive, Ty73. 
Cox4, ‘a plough ? plural, céxa, _— genitive, cox. 


Nouns ending in ma, 4a, Hla, ma, when preceded by another 
consonant, form their genitive plural in eii instead of 1, as: 


Bom«4, ‘a rein ;’ plural, B6maxa, genitive, pomméi. 
Mapas, ‘a brocade;’ plural, napii, genitive, napélt. 


Ons. 2.—The vowel a, after the consonants #, 4, 0, Ml, is 
replaced in the plural by a, in the dative, instrumental and 
prepositional case, as: 


Hows, ‘a night;? dat. plur. sovdep, instr. HOT4MH, prep. HOT4X+. 


The word uépross, ‘a church,’ also changes its soft 
inflexions into hard ones in dative, instrumental and pre- 
positional plurals, as : 


Dative, yepzséub; instrumental, nepxedue ; prepositional, mepRBAx+. 
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Oss. 3.—The following nouns, having two or more con- 
sonants before the final vowel, take the euphonic e in the 


genitive plural : 


Cea tba, 
Cy 104, 
Tax6a, 
Iapésna, 
Kaan, 
Konaéa, 
Cocsa, 
Osn4, 


Kptnoctg4, 


Ceppra, 
Ao«ka, 
Pyaka, 
Kowa, 
Awubka, 
Iafiza, 


“a wedding ;’ gen. plur. cBafeg. 

‘ fate ;’ gen. plur. cyAéis. 
“a law-suit ;’ gen. plur, TA#e6s. 
‘a princess (Royal) ;’ gen. plur. wapésens. 
‘a princess (unmarried) ;? gen. plur. EAAKEND. 
‘arick ;’ gen. plur, omen. 
‘a fir; gen. plur. cécets. 
‘a sheep ;” gen, plur. OBéq». 
“a smali fortress ;’ gen. plur. Kpbooctéqs. 
‘an ear-ring; gen. plur. cepers. 
“a spoon ;’ gen. plur. 46aeR>. 
‘a handle gen. plur. pyuexs. 
‘a she-cat ;’ gen. plur. Réuers. 
‘a cradle ;’ gen. plur. giackb. 
*a band, (troop) ;’ gep. plur. mdext. 


And also other substantives ending in iika, bka, mka, 4ka, 


Hika. 


If, however, the first of the two consonants be one of the 
gutturals r, &, or x, the genitive plural takes 0 instead of 


e, as: 


Hra&, 
Kyxk4a, 
Hrpa, 
Hepé, 


Sa needle ;’ 
Sa doll ;’ 
‘a game ;’ 
6 roe ” 


gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 


Hrorb, ATA. 
KYROAb. 

Hropb, arps. 
MROPb, BEPD. 


Oss. 4.—All nouns ending in ka, preceded by any con- 
sonant, except #, 4, or wl, take the euphonic o in the genitive 


plural as: 


Tp¥ora, 
Atsxa, 
Taika, 
RKypouatga, 


‘a pipe ;’ 
Sa girl ;’ 
*a stick ;’ 


Sa partridge ;’ 


gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 


gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 


TPYOORt. 

ABBORS. 

NAJORD. 
KYpouatogt, ete, 
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Oxs. 5.—The following feminine nouns: pbub, ‘a specch ;’ 
Koctb, ‘a bone;’ and crpactb, ‘ passion;’ end in the instr. 
plural either in amn or BMH; as, pbaamu, crpactima, Kocramu, 


or pbabMH, CTpactbM a, KOCTbMH. 


Oss. 6.—Nouns ending in a, preceded by two consonants, 
take an e in the genitive plural, as: 


Aepésna, 
X1b6ua, 
Pyaokénaa, 
Kaweuoi6maa, 
Sewsd, 
hanaa, 


‘a village ;? 

‘a bakehouse ;? 
‘a mine ’’ 

‘a quarry ;’ 

Sa land ;’ 

‘a drop;’ 


gen. plur. 
gen. plur, 
gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 
gen. plur. 


Aepeséns. 
XubGenb. 
PYAOK6neHB. 
KaMeHoloMenb, 
seMétb. 
RADCIb. 


Nots.—The words no3apa, ‘a nostril,’ and qaga, ° uncle,’ 
have for the genitive plural sosqpéi and qigeit. 


Oss. 7.—The following nouns ending in ua, preceded by 
another consonant, or by the semivowel 5 or ii, form their 
genitive plural in 1 instead of 5, as: 


KyXxaa, 
Cudibaa, 
Ocbana, 
Bacua, 
holina, 
Tamémaa, 
bailag, 


*a kitchen ;’ 

*a bed-room ;’ 

*a mess ;’ 

‘a fable ;’ 

‘a slaughter-house ; 
“a custom-house ;’ 
*a tower ;” 


gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 
gen. 


plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 
plur. 


KYXORB. 
Co AaIcHt. 
006 jens. 
6acent. 
6d6eub. 
TaNomenb. 
Oimcut. 


And other nouns ending in mua. 


Nore.—The word caiéns (Russian measure, equal to 
seven feet), when preceded by a cardinal numeral from five 
and upwards, forms its genitive plural in» instead of eii ; as, 
NATL camkeab, instead of nAaTb cakenéii. 


Oss. 8.—The inflexion ama of the instrumental case in 
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the words 4oub, ‘a daughter ;’ apepb, ‘a door ;’ 10Watb, ‘a 

horse ;? and nuetb, ‘a whip ;’ is abridged into buu, as: 
Instrumental plural, govepbwi, instead of AovepaMa. 
Instrumental plural, apepbuil, instead of anepdua. 


Instrumental plural, souaabmu, instead of somasdua. 
Instrumental plural, oaetbwa, instead of nietaua. 


Oss. 9.—Nouns ending in a preceded by ior ba unac- 
cented form the genitive plural in i, as: 


Adoia, ‘a line ;’ gen. plur. aanifi. 
Kéaba, ©a cell;’ gen. plur. Réali. 
’ Apwia, fan army ;’ gen. plur. dp»ili, 


Oss. 10.—If the two last consonants are 34 or cT, no 
euphonic vowel is inserted in the genitive plural, as: 


SBb3A4, Sa star; gen. plur. 856342. 
Hestcta, ‘a bride ;’ gen. plur. Hesbcrs, 


The following words, although having two or more con- 
sonants before the final vowel, do not take any euphonic 
vowel in the genitive plural. 


Bé3,1ua, an abyss. fictBa, food, (plural). 

Bep6d, a willow. Bom6a, a bombshell. 

Bpamaa, enmity. Bond, & WAVE, 

Hcxpa, a spark. Ha64, a hut. 

Kapta, a card. Ka3apua, barracks, 

Hésbma, a palm-tree. Aaxaa, a lamp. 

IIpéch6a, _— a petition. Hy xa, necessity. 

Apea, a harp. Ipasia, truth. 

161b3a, advantage. Cépna, a chamois, 

Yoittya, an ossassiD. Yropisna, &@ reproach. 

Anxsé, usury. Axta, @ yacht. 
Before, in front of, Ilpext, governs the instr. 
About, Oxoi0, governs the genitive. 


They, (fem. plur.) Ont, declined like oni. 
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Alone, (fem. p!ur.) Oxub, genitive ogabxp, da- 
tive oAnbMzB, ete. 

Two, (fem. plur.) Ab, declined lke gza, é.e. 
genitive ABYX8, etc. 

Both, (fem. plur.) O64, genitive oObuxs, dative 


U 
oObaMsS, ete. 


Oss. 11.—/[s% and 064, when used in the nominative, 
govern the genitive singular, 


Who sees me? Kro wend BUAHTS ? 
Both sisters see thee. O66 cectptt Te6A BARTS. 
I see two stars. A Bumy ABB 3Bb3 4b. 


Did you speak with hisdaughters? [lopopiiig an BH CD erdé Aodepbyi ? 
I spoke with both his daughters. 1 rosopiiat cb o6bawm eré gosepbéait. 


He gave my two daughters two 08% Aaib MOUND ABYMb CECTPANS ABB 
books. radrH. 


Some, others, (fem. plur.) Oanh, apyria. 


Some read and others write. Oana GaTAWTS a Apyrfe oAMyTS. 
What do those women say ! to Tb RénMAOH roBopATs ? 
Some say one thing and some Ons ropopéts ognd, a Apyrie apyrée. 
another. 
Both, Oos. 


The one and the —_ Ta a apyraa, plural Tb a 
Both, (fem.) Apvria. 


Have you seen my sister and his BugAbia 4m BH MO CecTpY Herd me- 
wife ? Hy? 
fe BuAbID OObEXt, 
fA BUAID H TY H ADYT YD. 
His two daughters were in the room Ero ash aovepi 6tun OAS Bb KOM- 
alone. Hart. 


I saw them both. 
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Sight, sptuie. 

Little girl, § abBouKa. 
A fair, Apwapra. 
A violin, CEpuoka. 


To play (an instrument), 
To present with, } 
To give, 


What did you present this boy with ? 


1 presented him with an Italian 
violin. 

But he plays on the piano. 

Yes, but he wants to play the violin 


also. 
To rule, rpaoiits. 
To catch, nohMats. 
To light, 3aKeb. 
I lighted, A 3amers. 
She lighted, ona 3amraa. 
It lighted, ond 3amrsd. 


Of this place, 
Of that place, 


Bright, aprift. 

Better, 4y amie (governs the 
genitive). 

Of this place, sabmniit. 

A piano, eopTemiano. 


Hrp4rp ga (with the prepositional). 
Hojapnts (governs the accusative 
and the dative). 


YTo Bul DOAApHAn STOMY M&IBIARY ? 

fl n0japHat eMy BTAIbABCKYWO CKPHO- 
Ry. 

Ho 08% Brpéets na eopteniano.* 

Aa, uO OnD x69eTS BrpaTb TOaKe BBA 


cRpuOKS. 
Astrachan, Actpaxaa,, f. 
Moscow, MocrBa. 
England, Auraia. 
We lighted, MBI Bakr AH. 
You lighted, BLI 3amKrais. 


They lighted, on samrai. 


+ 3:tbmnii. 
+ Tamoumnii. 


ExercisE XLVII. 


How many sisters and brothers has this little girl ?—~She 
has two sisters and as many brothers.—Have those assas- 
sins any sisters —They have five sisters.—Do you see the 
stars in the sky ?—I see only two large bright stars. 
Why do you not see the others also ?—Because I have very 
weak sight.—Do your daughters play the piano ?—Yes, 
both my daughters play the piano.—Did your brother play 





® The word eopteniano, ‘a piano,” is indeclinable. 
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the violin yesterday ?—Yes, he played the violin yesterday. 
Has this girl’s uncle many coaches ?—He has two coaches 
only, but they are very good ones.—What do the sisters of 
those girls want to buy ?—they want to buy a few dolls. 
What did your aunt present her servant with ?—She pre- 
sented her with a pair of gold ear-rings and a few silver 
spoons.—At which church were you yesterday, the French 
or the Russian ?—We were at both churches.—Have these 
two princesses (unmarried) plenty of money ?—Yes, they 
are very rich.— How many sheep has this young shepherd ? 
He has twenty-five sheep.—Have you seen the villages in 
which there are mines and quarries ?—I saw neither the 
villages, nor the mines, nor the quarries—How many bar- 
racks are there in your town ?—There are no barracks at 
all in our town.—Has he many lands f—He has as many 
lands as his mean neighbour.—Has your good king faithful 
and brave subjects ?—Good kings always have plenty of 
faithful subjects and brave soldiers. 


Exercisge X LVIII. 


Are there many firs and willows in your forest ?—There 
are plenty. of firs in our forest, but there is not a single 
willow.—Has your master (lord) only one forest 7—He has 
three large forests, with many trees, stags and hares.—Are 
there not any partridges in those forests ?—There are no 
partridges at all_— What sort of rooms have the princess’s 
daughters ?—They have large and warm rooms, but our 
neighbours, the poor clerks, have only one small and cold 
room.—Do you want to buy a few apples —No, we have 
plenty of apples in our garden.—What good things have 
they ?—They have many good bake-houses, five tidy 
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kitchens, three cellars with red and white wines, six good 
slaughter-houses, two custom-houses, enough rye, barley 
and flax, and twenty-five new wooden huts.—The pretty 
little girl says that her father wants to take the firewood, 
which is in the yard of that hut.—You may give it to her: 
-this girl’s father is a poor beggar.—I want to go home. 
Why ?—I have to speak to my father about my business. 
Have you bought many books at the fair?—I bovght a 
great many (of them) there-—Why do you want (is it 
necessary to you) so many books ?—I want to present them 
to my sister's master.— Were the waves high ?—Yes, they 
were very high.—How much firewood did you buy in the 
market ?—I bought very little of it—Which horses are 
better, English or Russian ?—English horses are much 
better than Russian.— Have you lighted the candle already ? 
Yes, I have lit it.—Why did you do it ?—TI lit it, because 
I wanted to write.—Where did you eat better roe, than 
that of this place?—I have eaten much better roe in 
Astrachan, than that of this place.—Give her the ruler, she 
wants to rule.—Both her daughters play the harp.—Did 
your cook buy much fish ?—She bought three salmons, 
five carps, two pikes and a few herrings.—What do you 
see before you ?—I see in front of me an abyss. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH LESSON.—Apaguats [arsiii Ypors. 


Oss. 1.—The following, used only in the plural, are of 


feminine gender. 


Money, Aénbra. Cann, KAnau. 
Yeast, APO MB. A pair of scissors, HORA. 
A rake, rpada, A sheath, HOI MBI. 
A bosom, rpy Ag. A litter, HOCHIRH. 
A funeral, ndOxXopouLl. A music-buvk, HOTHI. 
A gallery, xopul. Fetters, OKOBHI. 
A rosary, GeTKH. Pranks, NpoRA3nl. 
Trousers, wapaBaphl. Rouge, pyMAnBI. 
Pincers, RAGIUH. Cream, CAMBKH. 
Relics, MOLE. Tittle-tattle, - cnaéTHa. 
Guard-room bed, s#4pw. Twilight, c¥MepEn. 
A peasant’s sledge, ApPOBnH. A day (24 hours), CYTEN. 
Darkness, DOTEMEH. A vestibule, ctun, 
Dreams, Opéjun. A sledge, Cinn, CAHRE. 
Droshky (a car- ApOKEH. Sweatmeats, CASCTH. - 
riage), A carrier’s sledge, posBatboy. 
Foutboard (behind 3anATKE. Ties, yan. 
a@ carriage), Tapestry, moasépnl. 
Devices, gaTbu. A manger, aici. 
A dulcimer, rycin. Combings, BELYeCKH. 
False pearls, O¥cul. Dregs, BLIKHAKH. 
Prayers for the 0MIOKH. Trouble, LAODOTH. 
dead. Cabbage-soup, ma. 


Diamond (in play- 6f6unI. Hearts 2 (in play- = yépsa. 
ing cards), Clubs JSingcards), rpéew. 

Spade, nuRH. Thebes, OMBLI. 

Athens, Aouubl. | Jassy, ficchl. 


The names of some Russian towns are also wanting in 
the singular, as: | 


As€DIRG. Tewopu. 
Ben jépui. Tipy adil. 
Boposn yi. Poccléubl. 
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Bpéonnayqu. Xoamorépur. 
. Basra. Yebokcdpnl. 

Basyuge’ Kpectyel. 

Beauzie JYKH. BasHuga. 


Oss. 2.—Some nouns of this class are used also in | the 
singular, but with a different meaning, as: 


Singular. Plural. 
Ipoxaaa, leprosy. Tipordant, pranks, 
Pé3pateHb, a loiterer. Pospaibuu, a peasant’s sledge. 
Acura, half a copeck. Aéubra, money. 
Yact, an hour. Yacul, a watch, clock. 
Two, ABOe, ABa. 
Three, Tpée, Tpu. 


Oss. 3.—The numerals Aza, ‘two ;’ tpu, ‘three ;’ yertipe, 


‘four ;’ etc., when used with a substantive in which the 
singular is wanting, are replaced by collective numerals, 
ABoe, ‘ two ;’ Tpoe, ‘ three ;’ aérsepo, ‘four ;’ ete., and the 
substantive must be in the genitive, as: 


Two sledges, Azde canélt. 
Three pairs of scissors, Tpée HOREHTS. 
Four days, WéTBepo CYTO, etc. 


Oss. 4.—The English preposition of, when it does not 
denote the true genitive, is not translated, as: 


The City of London. répoat A6HA0nS. 

All of us, Bc’ Mobi. 

Five of us, Hacb natepo. 

The linen, Ob.1bée, A bottle, OyThaka. 

A fork, BuiKa. A hen, felgai (plur. Ky- 
A cork, npo6ka. phi, gen. KYPB, etc. 
A laundress, npa4uKa A hayloft, cbaaux.. 


A sword, andra. A sabre. cau. 
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Half a score, ACCATORS. A dozen, Amana. 
A hundred, corsa. Half a hundred, soacdrua. 
Old (worn out), xyAok. Lively (adj.) MBBOH. 
Dirty (for linen), § sépuniit. Clean, — qHcTHi. 
Dirty linen, Wépuoe ObIBE. Fat, mupawit, 


A fish, pbi6a. Awkward, Hes6BKill, 
Oss. 5.—Pti6a, ‘a fish, in a collective sense as in English, 
is used in the singular instead of the plural, as: 


Al nyowas Sty pliby. I bought this fish. 
TaMb BBTb phon. There is no fish 


Oss. 6.—Nouns ending in a, preceded by a vowel, form 
their genitive plural in ii, as: 


Crpy4, ‘Sa current ;’ gen. plur. crpyit. 
Sua, “a serpent ;’ gen. plur. ambit. 
Ilsed, ‘a sempstress ;’ gen. plur. meeil. 


Those ending in ba form their genitive plural in ej, as: 
Cranbi, ‘a bench ;’ gen. plur. ckanéii. 
Ceuba, ‘a family ;’ gen. plur. craméii. 


If the termination ba be an abridged termination of in, 
the genitive plural is in iff instead of eii, as: 
Hrywenba, (arymenia), ‘an abbess;’ gen. plur. arymeniit. 
Reba, (kettia), ‘acell;’ gen. plur. resiil. 
This, that, it, | 910, to (neuter). 


Ons. 7.—This, that and it, when not referring to a noun, 
are translated $10, as: 


I read this already. Al ymé qnr44s S10. 
Have you told it to me ! Crasiia Jn BH MAS Sto? 
I have told it to you. Al Baw CKa3z2I% $10. 
Who is it ? KTo sT0 ? 

It is my brother, Sto Moil Gpars. 


What is it 1 Yo 610 ? 
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But, then, 


she. 


Orns. 8.—Ho, ‘but,’ may sometimes be replaced by me, 
which however must be placed after the word to which it 


refers, as: 
T was there, but he was not. 


Where is he then ? 
To whom did he give it then 3 


To wash, 
To wash (linen), 


D'd your maid-servant wash the 
floor ? 
No, she was washing the linen. 
To harness, 
To be need 
To endeavour, 
To gain, 
To lose, 
cTopan. 


I wash, a udw, 


Thou washest, TH MOcWb, CTUpdellb. 


He washes, Onb MOCTb, CTHpaeTb. 
We wash, MAI MOEMB, CTOPAeM’s. 
You wash, BL MOeTe, cTHpdere. 
They wash, OHM MOwT?, cTHpAbTs. 


Somebody, something, 


fi Ob1Ib TAM, HO ORD HE ObIIt, 
Al ObI4b TAM, OD awe HE ObIIB. 
rab me ond? 

Komy 6 OHD Aatb oto? 


Mpit.* 
Crupats I, 1. 


Miia JH B&lla CAYRAHKA 101d? 


HtTt, 084 crupdsa Obie, 


Sanpa4b. 

Crapatsca. 

Buarpats. 

Di pourpats. 

I fry, a mApb. 
Thou fryest, Thi RAapHib. 
He fries, OHD KAPATS. 
We fry, ML R4PpENd 
You fry, BEI mApHTe. 
They fry, OHM MADATD. 


Kto HH6YA, 4TO HHOYAB. 


Ons. 9.—The word au6yjb, when forming a part of the 
words kKTO HHOYJb Or ITO HHOYAb, is often omitted, as: 


Have you nut seen some one ¢ 
Has he something ! 


He saAtin 28 BU KOTO (HUOYAS) 
Ectb-am y Heré 310? 


Exercise X LIX. 


Who is this woman ?—She is my laundress.—Of what 
did your mother speak with this laundress?—She spoke 
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with her of the linen.—Did she not speak with her of some- 
thing else also?—No, she spoke with her of linen only, 
which she gave her the day befure yesterday.—Do you give 
this laundress your linen to wash ?—No, she washes badly ; 
Wwe give our linen to another laundress, who washes well. 
Did you see that grand funeral ?—We did not see it.—How 
many pairs of scissors have these sempstresses ?—They 
have only three pairs of steel scissors, but they are very 
good.—The maid-servant gave the cook (fem.) too much 
yeast.—Has the cook enough wood in the kitchen ?—He 
has not enough of it.—Is the hay in the manger ?—No, it 
is in a rick.— Who 1s going for my tea, and for the cream ? 
The maid-servant is going for one, and the servant for the 
other.— What have these two monks got in their hands? 
They have two rosaries.—Are there any relics in this 
church ?—No, there are no relics in this church._—What 
sort of corn have these peasants on the large sledges, which 
we see on that road ?—They have on the sledges not corn, 
but fish— Where is the laundress going ?—She is going to 
(Bt) the wash-house, to wash the linen.—Has the laundress 
to wash the maid-servant’s linen also ?—No, she has not to 
wash it.—The cook (fem.) is in the kitchen already.— What 
has she to cook and fry for your dinner ?—Nothing, I will 
not be at home, I am dining at a friend’s.— Where are the 
silver spoons and forks f—The first ones are on the table, 
and the last ones are in the cupbuard.—Do not you see the 
laundress with my linen?—I see her and her two daugh- 
ters.—Have your horses some bran ?—They have only a 
little bran, but plenty of oats and enough hay and fresh water 
from (431) the new well, which you see in that garden 
under the high fir-tree—What has the maid-servant got, 
whom you see on that peasant’s sledge ?—She has vot three 
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rakes and four pitchforks—How many pairs of breeches 
has your neighbour got?—He has three pairs of cloth 
breeches, but these poor little Jews have neither breeches, 
nor boots, nor coats; they have only got bad stockings, 
old shoes and dirty linen—Whose are these silk gloves? 
These gloves are mine, but they are leathern and not silk. 
With whom are you speaking ?— With no one.—How many 
soldiers are there in this village?—Two hundred and seventy- 
tive men.— Where is my music ?—It is on the piano. 


Exercise L. 


Are you not in need of something ?—Yes, Iam in need 
of money.—Where is then your money ?—I lost it at cards. 
Did you lose much money at cards ?—Yes, I have lost very 
much.—Where did your sisters pass (nposei) their time 
yesterday ?—They passed the whole day in the village. 
What did she cook for dinner?—She made an excellent 
cabbage-soup.—Are these bottles with corks ?—No, they 
are without corks. — What sort of hens are these ?—They are 
Dutch hens.—Can your daughters go to-day to my aunt’s? 
No, they cannot go to her to-day, they have no time, but they 
can to-morrow.—Are your pupils diligent ?—Yes, they are 
very diligent.—We endeavoured to do this, but could not. 
How many lessons did you give them ?—I gave them forty- 
three lessons.—This crawfish has got large claws.—Can 
one see live fish in the market f—No, there are no live fish 
in the market—How many horses did you order the coach- 
man to harness ?—I ordered him to harness six for the king, 
four for the prince, three for the courier, and a pair for me. 
How many apples did you buy ?—I bought one hundred of 
apples and half a hundred of pears.—What are these little 
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girls thinking of ?—They are thinking of their dolls—How 
many roubles did you receive from your advocate ?—I 
received from him twenty-four roubles and fifty copecks. 
How many workmen (nogmactépte) has this boot-maker 
got ?—He has six (of them).— What sort of sheath is this? 
This is a leathern sheath.—But where is the sword ?—It is 
in the sheath. 


TWENTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Apsajnats Meco Ypors. 


AUGMENTATIVES AND DIMINUTIVES. 


Augmentatives and Diminitives are derivative substan- 
tives, which by some change in the termination of the 
primitive express the object as larger or smaller. 


I. AUGMENTATIVES.—Y pein4untTezbubla. 
Formation of Augmentatives. 


a. Masculine augmentatives are formed by changing the 
terminations 1, b or i into nile or Ana: 


ode. sainautes oe a large hvuse, 
AOMiAa, a large, ugly house. 

Kont, a horse; KOU, a big horse. 

Capit, ashed; capinue, a large shed. 


6. Neuter nouns form augmentatives in ame: 
Oxn6, a window; ORHUTe, a large window, 
Augé, a face ; sHIUINC, a large face. 


c. Feminine nouns form augmentatives by changing the 
terminations a, 4, or b, into Mla: 


Aéga, a paw; sania, a large paw. 
[pyab, & breast ; rpyaumja, a large breast. 
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d. Substantives which are only used in the plural form 
their augmentatives in ama : 
Yach, a watch ; augmentative, gacHmn. 
C4ug, a sledge ; augmentative, canta. 
Oss. 1.—If the last consonant of the primitive be one of 
the gutturals r, x, or x, it must be changed into its cor- 
responding consonant m, 4, or HI, as: 


Canért, a boot; augmentative, canomue. 
Pyné, a hand ; augmentative, py aula. 
Bpwxo, abelly; augmentative, Opiomwune. 


IL Disinutrves.—YwMenbi'terbobla. 


Oss. 2.—Diminutive substantives, which represent the 
objects diminished in size, are generally of the same gender 
as their primitives. 

The diminutive terminations are: 


In the masculine, HKb, OKb, CRB, Clb 

In the neuter, KO, 10, (te). 

And in the feminine, ka, aya. 
Crésuxt, a little table. ymx6, a little ear. 
Aounzt, a little house. Ciosy6, a little word. 
Topogdgs, a little town. 3épraibye, a little mirror, 
Konéxs, a little horse. Kénra, a little wife. 
Pysetxt, a little brook. Hoctésbxa, aa little bed. 


3asdseqh, a little manufactory. | Pdomuna. a little grove. 


Oss. 3.—From the above diminutives other secondary or 
intensified diminutives are formed, ending in yeks, 4ka, 9KO, 
plural aku, which represent the object as being still smaller. 
These secondary diminutive terminations take before them 
the euphonic 0, or e, according to the termination of the 
first diminutives, as: 


Cré:nnt, aa little table ; cTé1a9eKb, a very small table. 
Tp¥osa, aa little pipe ; TpyOouka, a very small pipe. 
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Aanka, a little paw ; azau0%Ka, a very small paw. 
‘Oxdugo, a little window ; OKOmeyKO, a very small window, 
Cauka, a little sledge ; C4HOURH, a very small sledge. 


Oss. 4.—All nouns are not susceptible of both diminutive 
forms, and there are even some which take only the secondary 
diminutive, as: 

Taatéxt, a handkerchief; diminutive, n1aTé9eRs. 


Aénata, a ribbon ; diminutive, sénTo4WKa. 
386344, a star; diminutive, 3863j04%Ka. 


FORMATION OF DIMINUTIVES. 


A. Masculine diminutives are formed in the following 
manner : 


a. The termination akb (auKb), and its second dimi- 
nutive termination ayeks, take names of animate beings; 
also nouns ending in 4b, preceded by a consonant; and those 
in tb, preceded by xm, 4, HI, Wl, Or T: 


Ko3tJt, a goat ; diminutive, K6318Kb, ROSJHYeRD. 
Kynéy, a merchant 5 diminutive, RYO qHE. 
Asopautins, anobleman; diminutive, asopaaqHRs. 
Kopa6us, a ship; diminutive, Ropd61Ak. 

Hon, a knife ; diminutive, HOKHKb, HORATRD. 
Ma4t, a ball ; diminutive, mAqaRs. 

Rapang4mit, alead pencil; diminutive, gapasadmars. 
Haat, a mantle; diminutive, n4d0{HK4. 


Oss. 5.—The following are exceptions to this rule: 


BLIKt, an OX 3 diminutive, 6ngéRb, ObldéyeRB. 
hapant, & ram 5 diminutive, 6apdémert. 

Kons, a horse ; diminutive, RONéRD, KOHETeRB. 
YesosbKt, & man ; diminutive, yesostuens. 
Bapxars, velvet ; diminutive, 64pxatens. 
Rapa, profit ; diminutive, 6appméns. 


I|sbrs, a fluwer ; diminutive, q8bTOK, yBbTOYeRS. 
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Note.—The diminutive termination aK is never ac- 
cented, and therefore is easily distinguished from the radical 
accented termination Hkb, as in ctapiks, ‘an old man ;’ 
napus, ‘a wig,’ etc. 


b. The terminations orb, ouertb, are added to nouns 
ending in 61, Bb, ML, Hb, 0b, Cb, and also to those in 6b, Ab, 


und Tb: 
Horpess, 
XABBB, 
yt, 
rosy6s, 
I'py3Ab, 
Hérorts, 


a cellar ; 
a sty ; 

intellect ; 
& pigeon, 


diminutive, norpedéx3, norpetéueKt. 
diminutive, xabB0Rnb, x1bBOueRS. 
diminutive, ywént, ynduerb. 
diminutive, ro1y66Kt, rosy6oqcRt. 


a brown mushroom; diminutive, rpy316nt, rpy3ioyent. 


a finger-nail ; 


diminutive, sorotéKt, HOroTdqek?. 


Oss. 6.—The following are exceptions : 


X1561, 


Post, 
Tpo3Ab, 
PyRast, 


bread ; 
a ditch $ 
a nail ; 
a sleeve $ 


diminutive, x466HK% and rat6en3. 
diminutive, nésuks. 

diminutive, ra634nK> and rs03{6K4. 
diminutive, pyxasoxt and pyKaBaHK?. 


ce. Nouns ending in & or 5, as also those ending in rt, 
kb or xt, form their diminutives in ekb (oKb), e4ekt, 
changing the gutturals into their corresponding consonants: 


Pa, 
Ty3eipp, 
Tuport, 
Cy&t, 
Idpoxs, 


Oss. 7.—The following 


gularly : 


Capéh, 
Tloxdht, 
Kawens, 
Rpewéus, 
Pewéns, 


& paradise ; 
a bladder ; 
a pie; 


- a knot (of a tree) ; 


& powder ; 


a shed ; 
a room 5 
a stone ; 
a flint ; 

a strap $ 


diminutive, patkt, paévers. 
diminutive, DY3WpeKb, Dy3bIpeqers. 
diminutive, DApOKERS, DAPOREGERS, 
diminutive, cydéxb, cydéyeKs. 
diminutive, nopomdrt, nopomd ser. 


form their diminutives irre- 


diminutive, capéenqs and capallanrs. 
diminutive, noréen and noKdilyHk. 
diminutive, R4MHUICKS. 

diminutive, KpeweéK+. 

diminutive, pewemioKs and pewéwnkt. 
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d. Nouns ending in a1, 4%, 4% or 3b, having the accent 
on the first syllable, change the final vowel into eu, 4BKb: 


Kaotaut, a coat; dim., Kaeténent, and KaeTaH dak. 
3andAh, a manufactory ; dim., sandéjenb. 

Kau361t, under waistcoat;  dim., kax3éieqb, and RaN36ib7aRS. 
O6pa32, an image ; dim., o6pa3¢ént, and o6paé3quKt. 


Oss. 8.—Some monosyllabic words deviate from the 
above rule: 


Bina, a pancake ; dim., 61886K%, 618869eRS. 

Kig8t, a stake ; dim., RABH6ED, KABHOIeRS. 

Cro1b, a table ; dim,, CT61HK}, CTOIB ERS. 

saz, the eye; dim., raa3dkb, r1a3d69eKb, Pria3zakb 
Caat, a garden ; dim., cAsakt, cag6yekt, casos. 


e. The secondary diminutive termination of words in 
CHORD 18 CHORD : 


Mult, & mouse ; dim., mBImesOKS, MEIMEAOICRSB. 
Ko3é1b, & goat; dim., KO31€NOKD, KOIIEHOTERD 


+ Yepss, ‘a worm,’ forms an irregular diminutive, yep- 
Bukb, YEPBAYERS. 


B. Neuter DIMINUTIVES ARE FORMED: 


a. By changing the final o, or e, into 0, or ge, eFKO : 
Aépeso, a tree ; dim., Aepesy6. 
C1680, a word ; dim., czosnd, c10BéqK0. 


Oss. 9.—The following form their diminutive irregu- 
larly : 


Bpesaé, $a» beam; dim., 6penémo. 
Sepud, grain ; dim, 8épaHmKo. 
Natnd, a spot ; dim., nATHSIIIKO. 
CyAno, a vessel ; dim., CYABHIIIEO. 


Ano, a bottom; dim., AOHMUIEO. 
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6. The terminations no and ne are also added to nouns 
ending in ie or be: 
Py mpd, & gun ; dim., pymben6. 
Hutate, an estate; dim., anbasage. 
c. By changing the termixation 40, into apne: 


Ahuo, an affair ; dim., atabue. 
3épkas0, a mirror; dim., 3épxaapye. 


+ Huné, ‘a face;’? and naeqd, ‘a shoulder;’ take ko in- 
stead of no; as, diminutive aiguKo, 14é9HKO. 


d, Nouns ending in o preceded by r, &, or x, form their 
diminutives in GKO, DIKO, 4e4KO: 


Oxo, the eye ; dim., 096. 
Yx0, the ear; dim., yard. 
Aitnd, aD egg ; dim., au4Ko. 


e. Nouns ending in po, take peno: 
Cepeopé, silver; dim., cepeépensé. 


Oss. 10.—The following, in po and 4o, form their dimi- 
nutives irregularly : 


Bexpd, a pail; dim., Begepyd, and BeAépKo. 
Pebpé, a rib; dim., peOphuko. 

Hepd, a pen; dim., népbimiko. 

Kpasd, a wing ; dim., Kpbl1uimKo. 

Crexi6, —giass ; dim., CTéKAbINKO. 

M4£c40, oil ; dim., macanye. 


Oss. 11.—Nouns in ma, form their diminutives in meqko: 
Dpéwa, time ; dim., spéme4k0. 
Ctua, seed ; dim., cbue¥Ko. 


Oss. 12.—Diminutives of nouns having two or more 
consonants before the final vowel take the euphonic e, or o: 


Cépane, _ the heart; dim., cepaéqxo. 
C316, a saddle; dim., cbaéupye. 
Crexs6, glass; dim., crekdésbye. 
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C. Fesrnine DIMINUTIVES ARE FORMED AS FOLLOWS: 


a. Nouns in aor 8, preceded by a consonant, except # 
or mw, take ka, o4ka. 


Fosoza, a head ; dim., rorépra, rosépo%Ka. 
Kené, a wife ; dim., ®éaHka, MEnOTKA. 
Hiaana, ahat; dim., m2dakKa, 0.14009Ka, 


Oss. 13.—The following are exceptions: 


Boaa, water ; dim., pojuya, BOAWIKA. 
Tlis.1b, dust ; dim., mblabWa and mBlaunKa. 
BbTBB, a branch ; dim., Bétxa, BbTOIKA. 


6. Nouns in a, preceded by r, &, x, form their diminutives 
in mka, ¥ka, Wika, *#KeyKa, Geuka, Wedka; the last no of the 
primitive changes into 4° 


Kaura, a book ; dim., KaumKa, Ku meqKa. 
Pyré4, a hand; dim., pyaka, py yea. 
Py6axa, a shirt ; dim., py64uiKa, py64meqga. 
Iruga, a bird ; dim., nt#uKa, nTeIe%KA. 


c. Nouns in a, preceded by a consonant or a vowel, form 
their diminutive in bka or iika; those ending in ba, take 
eiika, all having for their secondary diminutives eyka: 


rupa, a weight ; dim., rupbka, raépeqra. 
Susi, a serpent ; dim., auéiixa, auéeqka. 
Craupd, a bench ; dim., ckaméitna, ckauéeqKa. 


Orns. 14.—Diminutives of feminine nouns ending in a, or 
b, preceded by two consonants, take the euphonic e, or 0: 


Meraa, a besom ; dim., metéara, NeTés0qka. 
Hraa, a needle ; dim., nroaka, urds0%Ka. 
Hata, a stick ; dim., ma109Ka. 


Tpocts, & cane ; dim., TpocTouka. 
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d. Nouns in a or 4, preceded by xm, or m, form their 


diminutives in Hila, HYKa: 


Koma, a skin ; 
Péma, & grove ; 
Bem, a thing ; 


dim., rémaqa, KOKAGEA. 
dim., pémuua, pomHyka. 
dim., peminga, BemuuKa. 


Oss. 15.—Diminutive terminations are sometimes added 
to words, which by their nature cannot be diminished in 


S1Ze, as: 
Acub, a day ; 
Boda, water ; 
Céauye, the sun; , 
To plough, 
To sow, 


For, to (in order to), 


Who is ploughing ? 

The peasants are ploughing. 

Where did they plough yesterday ? 

They were not yesterday ploughing, 
but sowing. 

What does he want the seed for ? 

He wants it for sowing (to sow). 

Why art thou not ploughing ? 

I am not ploughing, because I am 
sowing. 


TI sow, 4 cCbw. 

Thou sowest, th cécms. 
He sows, 08 CherTs. 

We sow, MHI CBEM'b. 

You sow, Bu cbete. 

They sow, ond chr. 

I was sowing, a cbadt, ote. 
I willsow, a 6yay chats, ete. 


dim., AeneKb, Aene TERS. 
dim., Bogtiya, BOAUYRa. 
dim., cO1BbIMIKO. 


Ifaxats, I. 2. 
Chats, Tee: 
Y10651, uT00n. 


Kro ndmets? 

Kpectbane namyrs, 

rat ouu Byepa naxdéan ? 

Buepé ont céaan, a we naxéan. 


Aan cerd ey nymuo cha? 
ENy O80 B¥aHO IT66N ChaTD. 
Tlowewy TH He DAmenms ? 

A He Daly, noTOMY §TO Ch. 


I plough, a namy. 

Thou ploughest, ta naémems. 
He ploughs, 0#% nAmers. 
We plough, mu namiem. 
You plough, sa n4mere. 
They plough, ond n4myrts. 

I ploughed, a naxéut, ete. 

I will plough, a 6¥ay nax4n. 
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To gallop, 
To trot. 


Does your horse gallop well ? 
Yer, but he trots still better. 


I gallop, etc., a cRavy, TH CKAGeCIIb, 
OHD CKATETS. 

I was galloping, a ckakait. 

IT will gallop, a 6yay cKaKatb. 


An apple-tree, a640nb, f. 

A trot, pics, f. 

A trotter, DLICaR. 

A maker, mactept. 

A lucifer-match, cu#9Ka. 

A segar, Carapa. 

To light (a pipe), saxypiits. 
Dear, goporél, a0dé3nuilt. 


My dear child, 

My dear Mr. N., 

My dear Mrs. N., 

His sister is a very charming girl, 


If, 
I like, I am fond of, 


Is your brother fond of horses { 
Yes, he is very fond of them. 


Do you like to play at cards? 
We are not fond of cards. 


Cxaxats. I. 2. 


Hari, pBICBIO. 
bbxats, 


Xopomdé 48 Bima aGoragh CK&yeTs ? 
Aa, 00 on4 emé 4ysue ObmUTD PLicbD. 


We gallop, etc., Mbl CRAVEMB, BL CKA- 
yeTe, OHH CRAQYTS. 

We were galloping, wi CRak428. 

We will gallop, mar 6y4em> ckakats. 


A lamb, aruénors. 
Quarrelsome, cBapsuBull. 
Beloved, B03.061eHBEIM. 
Pule, Oabsnilt. 
Respectable, noyréssnit. 


. To smoke, RypHTb. 


Charming, nice, masuiit. 
Very charming, npemisui. 


Moé sopordée ABTA. 

+.J06é3nnH Put. H. 

A6é3naa rocnoma (['ma.) H. 
Eré cectpa npemisaa Abby ua. 


Ecrg. 
+ fl OxOTHBED AO. 


Ox6THHRD 1H ball 6pats 40 16m 1EN ? 
Aa, 00% AO BHXt Oosbmot OXOTHHEDS. 
AsOntTe 4H BrpatTb Bb RApth f 
Ox6THNERS JH BAI AO RapTs? 

Mul He OXOTHHEH AO Kaprs. 


Exercise LI. 


With whom is he speaking in the Uittle meadow, under 
the dittle tree ?—He is speaking with four gay youths, and 
two dittle girls—He sees his /ittle wife in the little garden, 
with two children, who have Jdittle leathern balls.—This 
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little man has a restive Jitile horse-—Her father bought for 
his little son a pretty dittle saddle-—This dittle knife is on 
that /ittle bench, which you see there in that /itt/e corner. 
These dittle birds have a few white Uttle feathers on their 
black dittle wings—Who has neither ttle book nor Uittle 
pencils ?—The /itt/e pupils have neither.—The (fittle old 
woman gave to the little pigeons a few Uittle grains.—I saw 
our prince’s /itt/e garden and Jditt/le grove-—We see the Uittle 
windows of this low Jittle house, and also we see the dittle 
nuts and fresh /i¢t/e branches of those /itt/e apple-trees in the 
rich neighbour’s /:tt/e garden.—F rom whose shoemaker did 
this little girl buy these /ittle silk shoes ?—From yours.—]I 
saw on the /it//e table two /ittle pens and five ditt/e penknives. 
The ittZe cook boiled three /ittle eges.— W hose Jitt/e forest is 
this ?—Itis my /itt/e forest.—This Uitt/e man has bought in 
the market a little hare, two little pigeons and a Uittle goose. 
The Jit/le maid-servant wants to give some fresh hay to the 
little goat, the little lamb and to the young calf.— What money 
have you ?—I have roubles and some shillings.— What cards 
have you in your hand ?—I have only diamonds and spades, 
but this “ttle man has only hearts and clubs.—Have you 
already paid for your Jittle room ?—Yes, I have already paid 
for it.—Does your sister’s little horse gallop well ?—Yes, he 
does gallop well, but he trots still better.—Do you want to 
buy this ittZe house ?—I wanted to buy it, but now Ido not. 


Exercise LII. 


Who wants to buy this /itt/e cock ?—This kind little old 
man wants to buy it— What for ?—He wants to give it to 
this Uit/le girl.—Have these /itt/e peasants many /ttt/e horses ? 
They have only three /itt/e horses.—Have you been in that 

O 
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little village?—I have not been, but my Jittle wife was 
there.— What did this Jittle old woman buy at (ss) that 
little shop ?—She bought two /itt/e handkerchiefs and five 
little ribbons.— Whose Jittle ram is this?—It 1s the dittl 
shepherd’s Jittle ram.—This Jité/e cat has pretty /itéle paws. 
This young Jittle tree has no (ittle knots.—Did the Jittle 
soldier buy the /ittle gun from the Uittle merchant ?-—No, 
but he bought from him a Jittle sabre and a few Jité/e straps. 
The gardener gave some Jittle grass to the dittle goat and 
the little calf.—This Jittle girl has pretty /Jittle hands and 
little white shoulders.—This charming Att/e child has got 
two Jittle needles and three /ittle pencils.—The /itt/e servant 
has got three Jittle pails and five Jittle besoms.—This boy’s 
little horse gallops well.—Did the peasants sow corn already? 
No, they did not sow it yet; they did not yet plough. 
Will your /ittle peasants sow and plough ?—Yes, they will 
both sow and plough if they (will) have seed and two or 
three Jittle ploughs. —Where is the Zidtle child ?—It 1s on 
the little bench in the Jittle garden.—Our /ité/e horses trot 
very well.—lIt is the dittle merchant’s little trotter.—Did 
he buy this Uitte trotter in the Attle market ?/—No, he 
bought it at the fair from the dittle gentleman.—The (ttle 
merchant has some /itt/e business in the /ittle town. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Asaquath Ceapméii Ypors. 
Diminutirves—continued. 


Oss. 1.—To express some tender feeling toward a person 
Russians have other terminations, quite different from the 
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before mentioned physical diminutives. These terminations 
are—in the masculine, vuika, toulka, and eubka ; in the neuter, 
vis0; and in the feminine, yma, enbka, as: 


Atsymea, dear grandfather, Ba6yuka, dear grandmother. 


Batwuwka, dear father. llaneubka, dear papa. 
Aagwuiga, dear uncle. Maweabra, dear mamma. 
Tétymga, dear aunt. Haénwurka, dear nurse. 


Oss. 2.—These terms of endearment are often added to 
nouns of favourite animals, and even to inanimate objects, 


as: 
Aomésymka, dear little horse. {| Cepaésymo, dear little heart. 
Boswmea, dear liberty. Pyseubsa, dear little hand. 
Tpdsymiga, dear little grasa. Aymeubsa, dear little soul. 


Oss. 3.—The following form their diminutives ot en- 
dearment irregularly : 


Bpars, brother diminutive, 6p4ré1s. 
Cectpa, sister ; diminutive, cecrpaiya. 
Auta, a child ; diminutive, aitatro. 


Kymut, a Godfather; diminutive, kywaséR. 
Myx, a husband ; diminutive, my KeneéRt. 
Atsa, a girl ; diminutive, abpuga. 


+ Téay6s, ‘a pigeon,’ forms its diminutives of endearment 
—ro1y618k+, feminine roayéymka—which express, ‘my dear,’ 
‘ dearest,’ as : 

Tosy6aaxt Anspelt, My dear Andrew. 
Tosy6ynixa Mappa, Dearest Mary. 


Oss. 4.—Diminutive terminations which express con- 
tempt, or denote the object as an insignificant one, or 
‘anworthy of notice, are—in the masculine, HmKO, HulkKa ; 
in the neuter, amko; and in the feminine, amka, eHbkKa. 


YesosbunuKo, A miserable little man. 
Aouumxo, A miserable little house. 
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SéprainmKo, A miserable little mirror, 
Semsu Ka, A miserable little land, 
Anwumko, A miserable little face. 
Jasqéenka, A miserable little shop. 
Co6aqénka, A miserable little dog. 


Besides the above terminations, there is also another, 
expressive of contempt,exuo, which is used in all genders, as: 


Crapukt, an old man; diminutive, ctapayéngo. 
Ba6a, a woman ; diminutive, 6a6éano. 
uso, beer ; diminutive, musényo. 


Oss. 5.—Christian names form also diminutives, both of 
endearment and contempt, or disrespect, as : 


Diminutive of Endearment. Diminutice of Contempt. 

Auapel, Andrew, oe Agapwuisa. 
AH APWOUIeEHbEA 5 

Huxos4i, Nicolas, ; Roan; { Rosbra. 
K6iBabKa 5 Hakoika, 
Bana ; 

Haut, John, Banngka 3 Baénbka. 
Baswma ; 
Maina ; 

Mapia, Ma 1 2 MAuixa. 

sa ae MamaubRa; 


As the diminutives of Christian names are formed not 
only by an addition to the termination of the primitive, 
but are also often shortened, or even changed altogether, no 
definite rule as to their formation can be given, and there- 
fore they can be learnt only by practice. A list of most 


useful diminutives of Christian names will be given fur- 
ther on. 


Oss. 6.—Nouns used only in the plural form their dimi- 
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nutives in EH, 0b, or na, having for the secondary dimi- 
nutive OUKH, CYKH, OF HUKE: 


a. Cann, a sledge ; diminutive, c4uxa, c4u0qRR. 
Btcti, a pair of scales; diminutive, BhCKH, BBCOURH. 

b. Konbkit, skates ; diminutive, KoHé4KH. 
asst, an embroidery frame; diminutive, oéseqna. 

c. Ho®auuH, a pair of scissors ; diminutive, o6mu049Rg, 
Manu, pincers ; diminutive, mununku. 

d. [epitsa, banisters ; . diminutive, nepHabyel, nepit.10uRE. 
Bopotaé, a yard gate ; diminutive, Bopétya, BopéTouKn. 


Oss. 7.—Diminutives formed of nouns having two con- 
sonants before the final vowel take the euphonic e: 
K634b1, a coach-box ; R63eabI bl. 


By6stt, diamonds ; 6y6éaqw. 
Aciu, @ manger ; dceseyu. 


Ons. 8.—Diminutives of contempt in nouns used only in 
the plural end in ama or ek, as: 
Yacu, a watch; sacdmen. 


Céuu, a sledge ; canine. 
CiiiskH, cream; clHBucHER. 


Augmentatives and diminutive terms of endearment or 
contempt are seldom used, and then only in familiar dis- 
course; but the diminutives proper, implying smallness 
merely, are employed extensively in Russian, even in for- 
mal styles of speaking and writing. 


To go (on foot), eats (obmKomt). 
XoAurth, 

To go (in a vehicle) ‘t Sxars, Saqars, 

To nde, 

Te eat, Ber. 


Oss. 9.—‘To go,’ in the sense of being carried ina 
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vehicle, must be translated Sxatb, as maT and xoguTS are 


used for ‘to go on foot.’ 


Oss. 10.—Bxartp and é3qurts, like nara and xojits, denote 
—the first, an action taking place at some given moment ; 
and the second, an action without reference to any mane 


cular time. 


Where is he going ? 

He is going to Paris. 

Do you go often to London and 
St. Petersburg t 

Yes, I go often to both these towns. 


Is he going with you on foot, or is - 


he going to ride with him ? 

He is going with me in my new 
coach. 

His dear grandfather never goes 
on foot. 

He always rides in a carriage. 

What are you eating f 

I am eating pears, but these children 
are eating apples. 


I ride, a Bay, tany. 

Thou ridest, Th tremp, B3ANUIb. 

He rides, out éiers, 4 Baqure. 

We ride, ml cm, 4 B3AHNB. 

You ride, Bu Byore, éaante. 

They ride, OuH BayTs, $3407. 

1 rode, a Sxaib, 634045. 

We rode, Mb! Aran, $34nau. 

] will ride, a 6yay Sxatp, a OyAy 
$31{HTb, etc. 


He is going with his sister. 
She is going with her brother. 


Kya 0ab beth? 

Ous SaeTs Bb Maps. 

Y4cto 48 Bbl 434ute Bb AGHJOND B 
Hetepoyprs ? 

Aa, a Y4cTo bamy Bb Sra 66a réposa. 

HAcTb 1H OBS Ch BMH Mam Serb Cb 
HEM? ? 

Ont bAers co mU6w BB MOEH HOBOH 
Rapérs. 

Er6 abiyuea waKOrg4 He XOAuTS 
Ob6UIKOMS. 

Ost pcergd S3AHTS BB rapérs. 

YTo Bhi BAuTC ? 

A tus rpyma, a ta abra b4dTs 
AGAOKH. 


I eat, a tx». 

Thou eatest, TH émb. 

He eats, ont BCTD. 

We eat, MH SAM. 

You eat, Bu ite. 

They eat, oua $147. 

T was eating, a Bip. 

We were eating, Mut Bin. 

I will eat, a 6¥ay BcTb, etc. 


+ OND AAETS Cb CBOE COCTP6N. 
+ Ona HAETb Cb CBOUND OpAToM. 


. They are going with their brother, + Oud HAyTs co cBouNWD Gpdtom>. 


Oss. 11.—The possessive pronouns in Russian agree in 
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gender, number and case with the substantive to which 
they belong, and not, as in English, with the possessor. 


He gave me his book. 
She gave me her pen. 
They are going into their garden. 


When, 


Just (now), 


I have just dined. 
Ile has just said that she cannot go 
to church. 
The cook has just boiled the ham. 
Variegated, nectpuit. 
A ploughman, nax4pb. 


To till, 
To work, 


The peasant and his son were ploughe 


ing, but the gardener and our 
workman were tilling in the 


garden. 


My brother and sister were in town 
yesterday. 


Ont Aas MHS CBO RNY. 
Ona Aad MAB cBod nepd. 
Out BAYTS Bb CBOH caaB. 


Rorga. 
TO4bKO 4TO. 


4 T61bK0 FTO oGb sar. 

O8b T64bKO FTO CRAZ4AB FTO ONA HE 
MOMCTb HATH Bb DEPKOBb. 

ésap> T64bKO ¥TO CBapHIb BeTUUNY. 


Awkward, neyRsomill. 

Agile, nposépanit. 

Oparts, I. 2. 

Padorats, I. 1. (like snats). 


+ Kpectdgaat werd CHAS naxdin, a 
CajOBHHR> HW Hallb padoTraurs 
opin BB caay. 


+ Bpat # cectp& MOH Gfiam BIepA BI 
réposs. 


Oss. 12.—An adjective or a pronoun, referring to more 
than one substantive, must be in the plural; the verb is, 
in the same manner, in the plural when referring to more 


than one subject. 


The book and the pencil are mine. 

The boy and the girl are reading. 

This table and that chair are thine. 

Whuse are this paper and this little 
penknife t 

They are ours. 

The kind brother and sister gave 
the beggar some money. 


Kaira w rapangéors mot. 

MA&ILIHRD BH ASB0URAa WHTADTS. 

STOTD CTOLb A TOTS CTYIb TRON. 

bn $ta 6yMéra ao $ToTh nepowwARMi 
HORNYKS ? 

Ont nama. 

Aé6pue 6pars w cectpé 4fig BumleMy 
Aéuerd. 
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I till, ete, a ops, TH opens, 0. We till, etc., mur opews, Bir opére, 


opérs. ond opyTs. 
I tilled, a op&st, ete. We tilled, uur opias, ete. 
1 will till, a 6¥azy op4ts, ete. We will till, mat 6y¥aexd opts, etc. 


Exercise LIII. 


Did your dear mother receive the large eel that (rotd- 
piiii) the fisherman sent her ?—She has received it; it 
was a fine eel.—Is the paper in this /itt/e room good f—The 
paper in this /it//le room is very good.—How many Jittle 
handkerchiefs did you buy ?—I bought two dozens and a 
half (with a half) of them.—Where are your dear brother 
and your dear sister going ?—They are going to the Jittle 
grove, but our dear mother is going to the little church. 
Whose big houses with big windows do you see there on 
that little bank ?—We see the great sovereign’s castles. 
Do you not see our beloved aunt with her dear sister ?—I 
see neither the one nor the other.— Whom do you see, my 
dear little heart?—-I see here the dear grandfather, and 
there under the little tree, on the tiny little bench, a miserable 
little old man with his miserable little dog. —What sort of 
mirror has your dear brother got ?—He has not got a very 
good one, he has got only a miserable little mirror.—Has 
this dig peasant got a sledge?—He has got one big 
sledge, two miserable little sledges and three wretched little 
horses.—Have you enough cream, sir ?—I have got only a 
miserable cream, and not enough of it.—They see in that 
little room a poor little girl, who has neither dear father, 
dear mother, dear brother, nor dear sister; she has not got 
even a single little friend —Do you see that miserable little 
merchant in that miserable little shop f—I saw him in the 
little market, where he had to buy some honey, wax, pepper, 
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vinegar, tea, sugar and tobacco.—Have you been a long 
time in England ?—Yes, I have been in England a very 
long time.—Have you received your /ittle sledge from the 
maker ?—Yes, I received it yesterday.—What has this 
monk got in his hands ?—He has got a Jitt/e rosary.—Did 
he buy it ?—No, his friend the priest gave (nogaptits) it to 
him.—This poor man has got a great deal of trouble and 
very little money.—Where is his money ?—The usurer has 
got it.—Who is there in the vestibule ?—There is no one 
in the vestibule—Is your friend hungry ?—No, he has 
just dined. 


Exercise LIV. 


When were your dear brother and dear sister at her 
grandmother’s ?—They were at her /ittle house the day before 
yesterday.—Do they ride (in a vehicle) to her house often ? 
They do not ride, but go to her always on foot; they have 
neither coach nor sledge.—With whom does your dear sister 
go (in a carriage) so often?—She goes (in a carriage) at 
one time with her mamma and at another with her papa. 
Where are your dear father and your dear mother going? 
They are going to Paris.—Do you like boiled ham ?—No, 
I never eat ham.—What are these boys eating ?—They are 
eating little pies with little apples.—Do you want to know 
the news ?—No, I know it already.—Give me a match, if 
you please, I want to light my pipe—Do you not want a 
little cigar ?—I have excellent ones here, on that /itt/e table, 
which you see in that /itt/e corner.—No, thank you, I pre- 
fer a pipe to a cigur.— Have you received a /itt/e letter from 
your dear sister ?—Yes, I received from her two J/itéle letters 
the day before yesterday.—I see ditt/e stones on the Uittle 
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bank of this /itt/e stream.— With whom is your dear uncle 
riding ?—He is riding with his charming daughter.—Dear 
Mr. N., will you take some of this /itt/e white wine ?—No, 
thank you, I do not drink wine, I drink only English beer. 
Give me a cup of tea with cream and two or three little 
biscuits, I want to breakfast.—To whom did you say that 
her dear sister is going to the village ?—I said this only to 
my dear aunt.— Who gave you this dittle gold watch, my 
dear child?—Our dear aunt gave it to me.—Has the little 
girl a pair of /itt/e scissors ?—Yes, she has two pairs of Jittle 
scissors and four di¢t/e penknives.— W hen will your peasants 
plough, till and sow?—In the month of March they will 
plough and till, and in April they will sow.—Do you see on 
that dittle hillock a dittle white house with a Jittle garden? 
No, I see neither.—When did he buy that miserable little 
house ’—He has just bought it. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 


Asaanatb BocbMoi Ypors. 


Nouns signifying natives of different countries, towns 
etc., such as ‘ Englishman,’ ‘German,’ ‘ Parisian,’ etc., are 
formed by adding to the names of countries or places the 
terminations el}, aH} (AHHH) Or ATABHAD. 


I. The termination ent, take— 
a. Names of places ending in 4, 5, (4b), &: Bepatns, 
‘Berlin ;’ Bepsinens, ‘a native of Berlin.’ 


Aaaupn, Algiers ; arxupens. Bpeciésib, Breslau ; 6pecsdvent. 
Kaoraii, China ; RutaeqD. Péseab, Reval ; pésesenb. 
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b. Names of places ending in ia, a, or a: 


Avsctpia, Austria ; asctpfenn. Hopséria, Norway ; Hopsémens. 
Basapia, Bavaria ; 6abapen’. Yepnorépla, Montenegro ; yepuoré= 
Toraadia, Holland ; rosidagens. peut. 

Npsdéujia, Ireland ; apsaa4en>. Tapana, Havannah ; rapéueqt. 
rénya, Genoa ; renyé3eyb. Kopéa, Corea ; xopéent. 

fiuailza, Jamaica ; adety>. Hienépa, Geneva ; menésens. 
AGucciinia, Abyasinia ; aducciuens. Ulseliyapia, Switzerland ; wieetiya- 
icnania, Spain ; scoanens. penn. 


Oss. 1.—Some names in a, or ia, take anent or anens: 


Aepara, Africa ; aopnxanens. 
Amépnga, America ; awepuKanen>. 
Htésia, Italy ; stasianens. 


Codpra, Sparta ; cnapranen. 
Méxcnka, Mexico ; mekcnKanells. 
Kactitusia, Castile ; nactauiduels. 





II. The following names of places in a, +, ia, take annat 
or AHHAt, instead of ent: 


Rasyra, Kaluga ; katym4gHub. 
Pura, Riga; pamdéungs. 


Apwéaia, Armenia ; apwaniuns. 
Tapixt, Paris; capawannu. 


Cuoséaces, Smolensk ; cwo1dBH8>. Kiest, Kief ; xlesudnnan. 
Paxt, Rome ; puwJaanet. Erduers, Egypt ; erdatannns. 
Asralgz, England ; asraayasHHt. ' Aduia, Deumark ; s4tuanuur. 


III. Some take atanaat, as— 


Apésia, Arabia ; apapiTanant. 


Oss. 2.—The following Russian towns take, in the sin- 
gular aTaut, and in the plural atiaagp: 


Mocks&, Moscow ; mocksit#at, plural wocnbitane. 

Iicxost, Pscof ; ncxositaat, plural ockositase. 

Tscps, Tver ; Tseputant, plural rsepitaue. 

Kocrpomé, Kostroma ; Kocrpowdtaut, plural xocrpowstane. 
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The following names of natives are formed irregularly : 


Asia, Asia ; asidtens. 
Cu6upb, Siberia ; cuOupixs. 
Tepuania, Germany ; abueq. 
Iéanma, Poland ; n0saK>. 
Tatapia, Tartary ; TaTépun. 


Boréula, Bohemia ; 


Time, season, 
It is time, 


Is it already time for you to go ? 
No, it is not yet time for me, but 
for him it is already time to go, 
Since that time, 
Since then, 
Till now, to this time, 
Till then, to that time, 


Where have you been till now 
1 was abroad. 


Since what time? 
Since when ? 
Since (the time when), 


How long is it since you have seen 
him ? 
Not since he went abroad. 


Since I saw you (since I did not see 
you) Ihave been in many towns 
abroad. 


| 


rpénia, Greece ; rpers. 
panuia, France ; epasny3t. 
Typuia, Turkey ; tYport. 
Eppona, Europe ; epponéent. 
Ipyccia, Prussia ; npyccéK. 
yexd, Oorémens. 


Tlopa. 
Tlopa (ects), impersonal verb, 


governs the dative. 


Hopé 48 BaMb yRé HATH? 
Hirb, MHS eujé He DOpa, HO eMy yHO 
nopé HATH. 


Cp Tbxb nop. 


Ao cuxs nop. 
Ao rbxt mops. 


T'gs Bu Obl4n AO CHXt DOps ? 
Al OblAb 3a rpaguyen. 


Ct KoTOppixt nop? ? 


Cs Tbxb Opt kak. 


+Cb KOTOPHX DOPb BLE He BuASIA 
ero? 

Cb TEXb mOpb RakB O8t ySxasb 3a- 
rpandny. 

+Cb TBXb NOPh Kak A BACH HE Bil- 
ABAD A OID BO MBOFHXD ropo- 
A4x>b sarpanduen. 


Oss. 3.—Russians express such sentences in a contrary 
sense to the English, 3.e. they mean the time that has 
elapsed since the moment in question, and therefore they 
use the negative form instead of the affirmative. 
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Tue ASPECTS OF VERBS. 


The Russian verb, by a change in its termination, or by 
prefixing a preposition, acquires a new signification as the 
duration or accomplishment of action. These modifications, 
these variations in the meaning of the original verb, are 
called Aspects, Bua. 


There are three principal aspects of Russian verbs : 


1. The ‘imperfect aspect,’ HeoKOHdaTeIbHbI BAAL, Which 
denotes the action indeterminately with respect to its com- 
pletion; that is, without intimating whether the action is 
being, has been, or will be begun or finished, as: 

ff qHTAw, I am reading. 


A Yantai, I was reading. 
A 6YAy WTATb, I shall read. 


2. The ‘perfect aspect,’ copepmlénublit BHAb, Which de- 
notes that the action has been or will be accomplished 
thoroughly, as: 


A upovatTass, I have read 
@ mpoary, I shall read 


3. The ‘iterative aspect,’ MHOrOKpaTHblai BAAD, indicates 
that the action has been frequently repeated long ago, and 
at some indefinite time, as: 

A aitnsart, _—i_ used (in my life) to read. 


Oss. 4.—If the repeated action, although long passed, 
took place at a time which can be defined, the past tense 
of the imperfect aspect is used, instead of the iterative 
aspect, as : 

@ 4nT4s> HEOABOKPATAO, I have read more than once. 
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To read, Qurtats. 
To count, to consider, Cyarats. 


Oss. 5.—All verbs to which a preposition is prefixed do 
not become verbs of perfect aspect; there are some which 
change only their meaning, remaining as before verbs of 
imperfect aspect, as : 

Xoautb, to walk ; saxo4uts, to find. 
Hrpats, to play ; Buurpats, to gain. 
Baitb, to be ; mpuGnith, to arrive, etc. 

Oss. 6.—Concerning the verbs of imperfect aspect which 
have both the definite and the indefinite form, the following 
rule is to be observed: The prepositional verbs formed of 
the definite ones become verbs of perfect aspect, while those 
formed of the indefinite remain of imperfect aspect, as: 

Hate, ‘to go;’ def. imperf.; yiité, ‘to go away,’ perf. aspect. 
Xoauits, ‘to walk ;’ indef. imperf.; yxogiitb, ‘to go away,’ imperf. aspect. 


Oss. 7.—There are only a few verbs, such as HATH, xOAuTb, 
“to go;’ BecTH, BOAliTb, ‘ to lead,’ etc., with a distinct form 
for the definite and indefinite imperfect aspect ; all other 
Russian verbs are of the indefinite imperfect aspect, expres- 
sing the definite meaning without undergoing any change, 
as: 


Ob INTAeTs Teméps. He is reading now. 
Oud qaTéerTs Bcikia Kaur H xop6mia | He reads all kinds of books, good 
uw Aypulia. and bad. 


A‘biatTb, to do ; perfect aspect, cabiarTb. 

Yutdtp, to read ; perfect aspect, mpowHTats. 
Ptah, to decide ; perfect aspect, phmatb. 
Hostopats, to repeat ; perfect aspect, moBTopiits. 


Oss. 8.—Verbs of perfect aspect have no present tense; 
their past tense has the same inflexions as that of verbs of 
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imperfect aspect, #.e. 4b, 4a, 10, plural an; but the future 
tense is like the present, without the aid of the auxiliary : 


Imperfect Aspect. 
fl xhuars, I was doing. 
@ qatiiit, I was reading. 
A ptmasp, I was deciding. 
A nostopas, I was repeating. 
A 6ya3y atiats, I shall be doing. 
4 6yay 4utatb, I shall be reading. 
A 6¥ay pbuats, I shall be deciding. 
Al O¥.ay dostopats, I shall be repeating. 


Perfect Aspect. 
A crbialt, I have dune. 
fl npoynt4at, I have read. 
A pbmoust, I have decided. 
fl nostopuat, I have repeated. 
A catia, I shall do. 
A npowutép, I shall read. 
4 ptmy, I shall decide. 
ff nostopw, I shall repeat. 


Oss. 9.—Verbs with a prefix are called ‘ prepositional 


verbs,’ npeqsOmBblii raardas. 


To lead, to take to, 


Where is he taking his little son ? 
He is taking him to school. 
Dues he take him there often ? 


He takes him to school twice a week. 


Where does the coachman lead the 
horse ? 
He leads him to the field. 


Definite. 
ff sexy, I lead ; 
Tu vejémb, Thou leadest ; 
Ont seaers, He leads ;s 
Mui peaéwd, We lead ; 
Bui Bejéte, You lead ; 
Out peayts, They lead ; 
A séad, I was leading ; 
A 6yay sects, I will lead; 


Bectu, I. 7. (definite). 
Boautb, IT. 10. (indefinite) 


_Ryaa Begery ont caoerd chinkaé ? 


On erd BexeTb Bb WKY. 
Yacto 4H OHD eroé TyAd BOARTS. 
OUD eré BOAHTE Bb WKOJY ABA pdza 


Bb HeAtAN. 


Kyaé ky depb BegeTd 16magp? 


Oat e€ BejeTsS #4 DOJe. 


Indefinite. 


1 pomy. 

TH BOAMIIb. 
Ontd BOATS. 
Mul BOABN 
Bal B6ANTe. 
Ont BOAATS. 

ff Boanin. 

A O¥Ay BOWITD. 
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Oss. 10.—In the same manner are conjugated : 


Iposecta&, nposoiuts, To lead through, to pass (time). 
Ipnsect#, npabosuth, To lead up to, to take to, 
Yeectu, yBoqutb, To lead away, to take away. 

Orsecta, oTB04uTb, To lead away from. 


In (on, movement about), 


He is walking in the street. 

He leads his horse (to and fro) in 
the yard. 

I travelled in Italy, France and 
Russia. . 

They were riding in the fields and 
meadows, 


Behind, 
For, 


Abroad, 


From abroad, 


Ilv, governs the dative. 


Ond BAeTS 00 Fans. 
Oud BOABTD AdWMatb 06 ABOpy. 


A nytemécrsosait 00 Hrasia, dpag- 
qin w Poccig. 
Onn 53448 00 DOAAND B AYTAMt. 


3a, governs the instr. 

3a, governs the accusative. 
darpaainy. 

darpanuner. 

Hi3b sarpanugsl. 


Oss. 11.—‘ Abroad,’ when denoting movement, is trans- 
lated sarpaniiny, and when rest 3arpanénet. 


Where is your brother now f 

He is now abroad. 

Where is your wife (spouse) gomg ? 
She is going abroad. 

Did you live abroad long 

I lived abroad two years. 

Where did she come from 

She came from abroad. 


To travel, NYTCHIECTBOBATS. 

I travel, a nyTeméctByn. 

Thou travellest, Th! DyTemécTBy cis. 
He travels, 08% DyTeméctsycrTs. 


Tat Bars 6pars Tenéps * 

Ont Tenépb sarpaukqew. 

Kya Baers Bama cyapyra? 

Ona Saers sarpaniuy. 

Adaro 18 BI HHIn BarpanHnen? 
fl RHA BarpanHner ABa r64a. 
OTKYAa 0nd Opitxasa? 

Oud upitxasa 43% sarpanBu. 


We wravel, Mil DyTemeCcTByeN+. 
You travel, su nyteméctayete. 
They travel, ona nyTemécrBynTs. 
I travelled, a nyteméctsopass, 


We travelled, mar nyTemécTsoBaiH. 
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Where did you travel this year? rab Be myteméctsosaia Bb BWBeD- 
HeM®D rogy ? 

I travelled abroad. A nytemécrsosars sarpagunen. 

To return, BOaBpaTHTsca. A limit, frontier, rpanina. 

My late father, mot noxoHawl orégs. | Tolerably well, nopigoyao. 

His late mother, eré noxéHinaa Matb. Order, nopégoK. 

A benefactor, G1aroatress. Disorder, Geanopéang?. 


EXERcIsE LV. 


Are you not going to the Austrian for the silk hand- 
Kerchiefs ?—I am not going for them to the Austrian, but 
to the Bavarian or Belgian.—Whom did you see last week 
at the rich Pole’s ?—TI saw at his house three Frenchmen, 
two Englishmen and one German.—Did you see there any 
Asiatics also?—yYes, I saw one Chinaman, one Armenian 
and two Persians.— May Europeans have as many wives as 
Asiatics ?—No, Europeans may not have as many wives as 
Asiatics; Europeans have better laws then Asiatics— With 
whom are the rich Parisians speaking?—They are speaking 
with the Swiss, who has such pretty daughters.—From 
whom did you buy these excellent linens and those iron 
goods f—I bought the first from Irishmen, and the latter 
from their rich neighbours, the English.—lIs it already time 
for this Scotchman to go (in a vehicle) to the Dane ?—It 
is already time for him to go.—Is it time for the children to 
dine ?—No, it is not yet time for them to dine, they have 
only just breakfasted—What sort of goods have these 
Turks and Greeks ?—The Turks have good furs, and the 
Greeks have nuts and olive-oil_—In whose coach are these 
Italians going?—They are going in the coach of their 
friend, the Spaniard.— What do you think of the Spaniards 
and their neighbours the Portuguese ?—I think (that) they 
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are very proud.—But I do not think so (this)—-Whom do 
the Montenegrins and the Bulgarians dislike ?—They do 
not like the Austrians and the Turks.—Whose horse is the 
servant of this Milanese leading ?—He leads his master’s 
horse—Who takes this little girl to school ?—Nobody 
takes her togchool, she goes there by herself (camé).—Have 
you been long abroad ?—I was there two months.—Has 
your wife been abroad also?—No, she has not been yet, 
she is going abroad to-morrow.—Since we saw him we 
have received from him three letters. 


Exercise LVI. 


How have you passed your time since I saw you?—I 
travelled abroad.— Where did you travel?—TI travelled in 
France, Russia and Sweden.— When did you return from 
thence ?—I returned last week.—How do you pass your 
time now ?—Thank you, tolerably well.—Have the peasants 
abroad as good little stone houses as we have ?—No, the 
peasants abroad have little wooden houses, with warm rooms 
and light cellars —Who is there walking in the street ?—It 
is our benefactor.—Have you read already the book (which) 
I gave you the day before yesterday ?—No, I have not read 
it yet.—In that case (tak) read it, it is a very good book. 
Where are the children ?—They are walking in the garden. 
Who took them away ?—The old maid-servant took them 
away.—Where did he take the horse from ?—He led him 
away from the well.—Is it time for the children to go to 
church ?—No, it is not yet time for them, but for the singer 
it is already time to go there—Whose calf is this butcher 
leading ?—He is leading his own calf.—Where is he lead- 
ing it ?—He is leading it to the shed.— Where is the olive- 
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oil, which you bought of the Greek ?—It is now in the 
little lamp, which you see there, in the little corner before 
the Holy Image—What have you on your finger ?—It is a 
ring of my late uncle’s.—How many stars and little stars 
are therein the sky ?—I do not know, I did not count (cua- 
tats) them and nobody can count (cocautats) them.— What 
is this little town by that river.—It is not a town, it is a 
village.— What is in this bottle ?—There is wine in it. 


TWENTY-NINTH LESSON. 
Apaqnats jepithri Ypors. 


Masculine nouns designating animate beings form their 
feminine according to the following rules: 


I. The termination ana is added to: 


a. Nouns ending in aks: 


HosKdésHHk, a colonel; ooikésunya, a colonel’s wife ; 
Péactseauukt, a relative ; rpbmaukt, a sinner. 
Exceptions.—Crapiixt, ‘an old man,’ and méasankt, ‘a miller, form their 
feminine irregularly: crapyxa, ‘an old woman ;’ mésbanyaxa, ‘a miller’s 
wife.’ 


b. Nouns ending in ent: 


Ctépent, a monk ; cr4paga, & nun 3 
Bose, a widower ; BAoBHya (com. BA0B4), a widow ; 
CamoAépaenqt, an autocrat ; fem. comojépmana. 


Lxception.—Il ey, a sewer ; ulBed, a sempstress. 


¢. Some names of animals - 


Acst, a lion; Absiga, a lioness. 
Boixt, a wolf ; sosviina, Océsb, an ass 3 ocaHina. 
Opést, an eagle ; op.una. 'day6b, a pigeon ; rosyOuma. 
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d. And also the following: 
Hunepétopt, an Emperor.; axnepatpiga. 
Taps, the czar ; yapuya. 
Mécteps, a master ; wacTepiya. 
Aldxont, a deacon ; gidkonnga. 
K4piggt, a dwarf; Kx4panna. 
Itséns, a singer ; ubBiga. 


Oss. 1.—Nouns ending in Teas, take nana: 


Yates, a schoolmaster ; yaitesbaaya, a schoolmistress. 
Ipidtesb, a friend. Yatstesb, a reader. 
Ipapitesb, a ruler. Spuitesb, & spectator. 


II. The termination ka is added to: 
a, Nouns designating natives of towns or countries, 


and also some other words ending in et, HUB: 


HrasiAnent, an Italian; stasidaKa, an Italian woman. 
Esponéeqt, an European ; esponéitza. | Asraayaaant, an Englishman; as- 


rincagka. 
Katéeqt, a Chinese ; xatdanxa. Tlapamianut, a Parisian; apa 
Mm4HKA. 
Toproséms, a dealer ; roprdsra. Xo3inat, a master ; xosdiixa, 
SHakomeq}, an acquaintance; 38a- | [Ppaxsanwas, a citizen ; rpams’anna. 
ROMEA. 
Camént, a male ; c4ura. Asopantat, a nobleman ; ABopdsKa. 


b. Nouns of natives of towns or countries, and also 
some other words, with various endings: 


IIpeat, a Swede ; mBéara. Ty port, a Turk ; Typw4nra. 

Apént, a Negro; apanka, Yepréct, a Circassian ; yeprémenka. 
Hoaakb, a Pole ; m61bka. r'péxt, a Greek ; rpeyw4éHra. 
Kaaybixt, a Kalmook ; Kaswiiqea. Cock, a neighbour ; coch{Ra. 
Iuréap, a Gipsy; qurdaKa. Suoabi, a villain ; 310abiina. 


Hactyxt, a shepherd ; nactymka, a shepherdess. 


Oxs. 2.—Monosyllabic nouns have the syllable os in- 
serted before the termination ka: 


AAb, & Jew ; RBAOBKA, & Jewess. 
Mors, a spendthrift ; motésza. | Bops, a thief; sopdsKa. 
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Exceptions: Kort, a cat; feminine, rémra. 
Apyrt, a friend ; feminine, n0Apyra. 


III. The following take the termination biaa or HHA: 


Kagab, & prince ; RHArHaa. Tepéi, a hero : repodaa. 

’ Tocy4apb, a monarch ; rocyAsphHa. Mo#axt, a monk ; Moudxuaa. 
répnors, a duke ; repyoriaa. Cyaaps, sir ;cyAdpnaa. 
Pa6t, a slave ; padyaa and pa6a. Bapunt, a lord ; 64pmag. 


Tycb, a goose ; rychiHa and rycka. 
IV. The termination ba is added to: 


a. Nouns in yt: 
Boiryat, a chatterer ; GoiTyAba. Aryat, a liar ; aryuba. 
Kparyat, a bawler ; KpuKyuba. Issynot, a singer ; ubBYHbA. 


6. And the following: 


Hrywent, an abbot ; uryuesba, an abbess. 
Tocrs, a guest ; réctba, a female guest. 


V. The termination axa is added to: 


a. Nouns designating the wife of a professional man, 
artisan, trader, and such like: 


TKaTb, & weaver ; TRAqdxa. Mésbaukt, a miller ; MéIbHHYNXAa. 

Kynént, a merchant ; KynaHxa. Crapocta, a bailiff ; crépoctaxa. 

Idsapt, a cook ; nosap#xa. Can6suunkKb, a bootmaker ; caném- 
RBWAXa. 


6. The following also take uxa: 


Tpyct, a coward ; Tpycuxa. Hjérosb, a fop ; meroamxa. 
Ilyts, a jester ; niytHxa. Ciout, an elephant; cioaaxa. 


Oss. 3.—By means of different terminations the Russian 
language makes a distinction between the wife of a profes- 
sional man and a woman who herself exercises a profes- 
sion, as: 
ywitesma, a schoolmaster’s wife. 


Yadreub, a schoolmaster ; ; : ; 
YIHTeIbaAYa, a schoolmistress. 
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potas a doctor’s wife. 

4ékapka, a woman who practices medicine. 
ApépandHxa, a door-porter’s wife. 
Asopaaya, a female dour-porter. 
nacnoésTopma, an inspector’s wife, 
HocueRTpiica, an inspectress. 

Aapéxtopma, a director's wife. 
Aupestpiica, a directress. 


Aékapb, a doctor ; 
Apépunet, a door-porter ; { 
Huocnéxtopt, an inspector ; { 
Aupéxtopt, a director ; i 


VI. Nouns designating a person exercising some civil or 
military employment form their feminine in ma: 


Cexperapb, a secretary ; cexpeTappma, a secretary’s wife. 
Oennept, an officer; oonnépma. Tenepést, a general ; renepasbma. 
Oneryat, a guardian ; onekyoma, | CyAbd, a judge ; cyaéiima 


The following form their feminine irregularly : 


Tocnoaunt, master ; rocnomé, mistress, 
Aypart, a fool ; Aypa, a foolish woman. 
Kopoas, a king ; KOposépa, a queen. 
llapésath, § czar’s son 3 qapésna, a czar’s daugher. 
I4chin0kd, a stepson ; ndégyepaya, a stepdaughter. 
3atb, a brother-in-law ; 80.16BKa, a sister-in-law. 
3atb, & son-in-law. neséctka, a daughter-in-law. 
Cséxopt, a father-in-law; cBekpdésb, a mother-in-law. 
Ciyr4, a servant ; C4yRAHKa, & Maid-servant. 
Ko3éit, a goat ; k034, a she-goat, 
asin, 9 peacock ; néga, a pea-hen. 
Bapént, a baron ; Gaponécca, a baroness. 
Hpsagt, a prince ; npaunécca, a princess. 
To throw out, Boikugath, BbIKHIYTB. 
The workmen threw out of the garden Pa6dtauKn BhIRHAQaH 3% Cagzy BCB 
all the stones. KAMAE. 
He threw out of the window a pot of Ont BUKHHYIS 43b OKA4 ropmdRd 
flowers, QBbTOBB. 


Oss. 4.—The perfect aspect of verbs is subdivided into : 
a. Perfect aspect of duration (4auteasbabiit), which in- 
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dicates that the action has been or will be performed in 
many movements, or that it will require a certain time for 
its thorough accomplishment, as : 


I came tochurch in two hours, H Aomesd AO WEPKBE BD ABa Wacd. 
I can get to the church in two Al ory Aolttd 40 WépEBH Bb ABb MB- 
minutes. HYTHI. 
I sang the song over twice. A pons mécmw Ba pasa. 
Can you sing this song over again? MémeTe ia BH UpOuSTS sty oscHw 
emé pa3h? 


b. Perfect aspect of unity (oAnoKpataniii), which in- 
dicates that the action has been or will be thoroughly 
accomplished in one movement, or suddenly, as: 

He threw the stone very high. Ont KHAYIb RAMEHD OFEHD BHICOKO. 
He touched (once) the spring. Out tTpdayab Opy RHAy. 
He looked at him (he glanced at him). Ont s3raanyab Ha Heré, 

‘Oss. 5.—The infinitive of verbs of the perfect aspect of 
unity ends in HYTb. 


It is true, + Ipasga. 
Is it true that his house has Ipapja-48 3TO erd AOMd croph> ? 
been burnt f 
No, it is not true. Htrb, wempaBja. 
It is true. pasBaja. 
Is it not true ? He np4s4a 18 ? 
You are right. + Bama upasga. 
Self, Camb, camblii. 
Selves, Camu, camble, cambla. 
Myself, a cay». Ourselves, MBI CAM. 
Thyself, th cay. Yourselves, Bh CAMB. 
Himself, 0n% caw. Themselves, oni, out came. 
Herself, o#4 cama. Oneself, camaré cebd. 
Itself, ond cand. plur. camaxt ce6é. 


Oss. 6.—The pronoun cams is used with the personal 
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pronouns and names of animate objects, and the pronoun 
camblii with the demonstrative pronouns and names of 
inanimate or abstract objects. 


He himself has told me of it. OnD caMt MHS CKa3441b 06d STOMD. 
She herself has told it to me. Ova cama ckazasa Mat $70. 
He is satisfied with himself. Ont A0BGICHS CaMHM CO66D. 
He praises himself. Out xBasHTB CaMaréd ced. 
It is the very same man, whom we 970 ToTb céwHti Fes0BbRS, ROTOPOTO 
saw here last year. MBI BHABIN BABCb Bb NPOWLOMS 
roay. 


Death itself would not frighten him. § C4maa cuepts we ycrpaunisza On erd. 


Oss. 7.—The determinative pronouns cam} and camMblii 
have the same meaning, and are declined in all the genders 
like adjectives. 


Nore.—(Cam1, and neuter cam6, in the instrumental sin- 
gular, and in all the cases in the plural, take a instead of 
bl, as: 

Instrumental, camiw ; plural, cima; genitive, camixt, etc. 
it Ceé4bKO OMY ABTS f 
+ Kakuxt on IbTS f 


+ Emy 0atp r6Tb. 
+ Oud nate IbTb. 


What is his age ? 
He is five years old. { 


Oss. 8.—From the above examples it will be seen that 
the Russian language has two different ways to express 
such sentences; one with the subject in the dative, and 
another with the subject in the nominative. 


in Emy Apa roaa. 

+ OD ABYXD IbTS. 
+ Emy Aécath sabre. 
+ Oud AecaTH IbTB. 


He is two years old. 
He is ten years of age. { 


Oss. 9.—The numeral is in the nominative when the 
subject is in the dative, and in the genitive when the 
subject is in the nominative. 
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Years, Toast, «brs. 


Oss. 10.—TIoxt, ‘a year,’ when used to denote age, 
period, ete., has for the plural abrs, genitive plural of sro, 
‘summer;’ in its proper sense, however, it has also its 
regular plural, ro4bi, roost, etc., as: 


Years passed rapidly. Béictrpo réab Npoxosmae. 

All years are not alike. He Bcb réAbl OABHAROBLI 

The years 1856 and 1857 were 1856 8 1857 réqu Of4H Ala Hach 
unlucky for us. HeCYACTAHBHI. 


Iposomats, imp. asp. 


To see off, to accompany, ane perf. asp. 


In the time of, during, Bo speéma. 

In good time, Bo spema. 

For a time, Ha spéma. 

From time to time, Orb spémena 40 BpémeHHE. 
During (in time of) harvest. Bo BpéMa ATBBI. 
Did he come in time ? +BO speMa 3H ORD DPBWEI>. 
No, he came, but not in good time ft H&T», ond npamésd He BO BpeMa. 

(inopportunely). . 
A work (literary), comHaénie. + A composer, comnuiitesb. 
A shopkeeper, 14B09H BE. A market-woman, Topréska. 
An author, macdtess. An authoress, nacdétTesbHaya. 
An amateur, 106HTeIb. Talkative, GouTaiBiiit. 
ee oie. Happy, lucky, cyactamssiit. 
> Carat. Unhappy, unlucky, secyactadssiit. 

A clergyman, nou. A clergyman’s wife, nomagba. 
Elm-tree, 343%. Pine-tree, cocaé. 
Fir-tree, eJb. Oak-tree, Ay6. 
Birch, 6epé3a. A pear-tree, rpyma. 
To receive, 101y94Tb, imp. asp. To receive, m01y4HTb, perf. asp. 
I will receive, a 6YAy n0lyT4Tb. I will receive, a noaysy. 


To take care of somebody _ bepéus, I. 7, governs the 
or something, accusative. 


- saeco we 
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To take care of oneself, Bepéysca, governs the gen. 
To keep on one’s guard against Octeperarsca Koré wan 4erd, 
some one or something, governs the genitive. 

I keep on my guard, etc., a octeperé- , We.keep on our guard, etc., MB 
1OCh, TH OCTeperdellca, Ob OCTE- ocTeperaemca, BEI ocTeperderece, 

peraerca. OHH ocTeperdamrca. 


Keep on your guard, against that Ocreperaiitecb sroro YeroBbKa. 
man. 

There is no need for me to keep on + Mas négero ero octeperarsca. 
my guard against him. | 


I take care, etc., a Gepery, Th Gepe- We take care, etc., MBI Gepeméemt, 


MEMS, OHS CepeReTD. Bb! Gepeméte, onl Geperyrs. 
I took care, a Gepérs. We took care, MBI Geperait. 
She took care, o#4 Geperaé. I will take care, a 6yay Gepésb. 
It took care, on6 Gepersé. . | Take care, Geper#, plural, 6eperite. 
Exercise LVII. 


Did you see at the rich princess’s ball the wife of colonel 
N., and her relative Mrs. D. ?—No, I saw neither the wife 
of colonel N. nor her relative Mrs. D.—Who is this girl ? 
It is my sister’s faithful friend.—Did your acquaintance 
Mrs. T. receive a new silk hat from her milliner ?—She 
Has not yet received it.—When will she receive it ?—She 
will receive it the day after to-morrow.—With whom is the 
pale nun speaking ?—She is speaking with the proud 
countess.—To whom did the young princess present the new 
gold ring ?—She presented it to her friend (acquaintance), 
the captain’s pretty wife.—W here is the baker’s wife going 
with her children ?—She is going with them to her neigh- 
bour, the tailoress—From whom did you buy these knives 
and forks ?—I bought them from the old market-woman 
(roproBka).—Did not you buy from the shopkeeper (female) 
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also something else?—I bought of her a pair ofsharp scissors, 
a pair of gold spectacles, and other goods of iron, steel and 
glass.— Where did you see the black she-bear with her two 
cubs ?—I saw them in the gipsy’s shed.—This lioness is as 
ferocious as that lion.—Can you tell me where his excellent 
dog is ?—Yes, I see him there, in the fqrest, on the grass 
under the high pine-tree.—It is an oak, and not a pine. 
What is this boy’s age ?—It is not a boy, it is a dwarf, who 
is twenty-seven years old.—How old are these two little 
girls ?—They are not little girls, but female dwarfs, and one 
of them is forty-five and the other fifty-three years of age. 
And I thought they were little girls—No, as you see, they 
are already old women.—Where have your nieces been 
yesterday.—They were at their schoolmistress’s yesterday. 
With whom are the young lady pupils going /—They are 
going with the daughters of the shoemaker’s wife.—To 
whom is the mistress of this house going ?—She is going 
to the clergyman’s young wife-—With whom is the ge- 
neral’s wife going ?—She is going (in a vehicle) with the 
countess’s daughters.—Can you tell me where they are 
going ’—Yes, they are going to the rich merchant’s wife’s 
ball. 


Exercise LVIII. 


Where are these rich Englishwomen going with their 
French lady friends ?—They are going abroad.—Did you 
see yesterday at the theatre the pretty Swedish women, of 
whom I spoke to you ?—Yes, I saw them there with one 
German, one Polish and two Italian women.—To whom 
does the widow want to write ?—To the kind abbess.—Is 
it true that this pretty Englishwoman is an excellent 
authoress ’—There are many who say that she writes well, 
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but I myself have never read her works.—What does this 
Frenchman want to describe ?—He wants to describe the 
life of the peasants in Turkey.—Does the handsome Greek 
Woman go often to her neighbour, the talkative female 
friend ?—Yes, very often.—Where has this Frenchwoman 
been ?—She was at the house of the rich American woman, 
who has just come from abroad.—Has the extravagant old 
woman still her rings and her new gold watch ?—She has 
‘them no longer.—Where are these things now ?—I think 
the cunning old Jewess has got them now.— What sort of 
shoes have the Chinese women ?—They have very small 
shoes.—Where are the peasant women with the shepherd- 
esses going ?—The peasant women are going to the forest, 
and the shepherdesses are going to the field to their flocks. 
Did the maid-servant give some bread to the children of 
the female slave ?—Yes, but they do not want to eat the 
bread, they ask for some butter and cheese.—To whom did 
this burgher’s wife give away (orgatb) her grey cat ?—She 
did not give her cat away, but lent her only for a time to 
her neighbour, the miller’s wife.-—Who told you that the 
pretty Circassian woman is very hospitable?—All her 
acquaintances say so (this).—To whose room is the princess 
going ’—She is going to the empress’s room.—Is she going 
with the queen or with the grand-duchess ?—She is going 
with both, and her friend the countess is also going with 
them. 


Exercise LIX. 


Whose funeral is it?—It is the funeral of the rich Jew, 
the first banker in our town.—Who has bought the rouge ? 
The maid-servant of the celebrated lady singer bought it. 
Is the gallery of this church high ?—Yes, it is very high 
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Who has lost this little needle ?—The poor sempstress lost 
it.—For whom did you buy this little saddle ?—-I bought it 
for my /ittle son’s little horse.—How old js your little son ? 
He will be eight years old soon.—Have you been long in 
Russia ?—I was there three years, 81x years.—Do you want 
to go into the garden ?—No, I do not want to go into the 
garden now, I like to go there after dinner or after tea. 
Have you received already Mrs. B’s. new work?—No, I 
have not yet.—When will you receive it ?—I do not know. 
Who paid for your dinner ?—I paid for it myself.—Have 
you ever been in Egypt or in Algiers ?—No, I have not been 
yet in Africa, but I have been already in Asia and America. 
Who has bought of the Persian the handsome Turkish 
shawl?—The rich merchant’s wife hought it from him. 
Have you already seen your sister-in-law off to Paris? 
No, I have not yet seen her off, and she is not going to 
Paris, but to Berlin.—With whom is she going abroad? 
She is going with her friend, the rich major’s wife.—Have 
they caught the deserter already ?—No, they did not catch . 
the deserter, but they caught the female thief.—How is 
your wife’s health ?—Thank you, she is quite well—_ Whom 
do you see there in the green meadow ?—I see a young 
shepherdess.— With whom is she there ?—There is no one 
with her there.—Take care of your money.—I do take care 
of it, but your brother takes very bad care of it.— You are 
right, he does not take any care of it at all.—Keep on your 
guard against this gambler.—There is no necessity for me 
to keep on my guard, I never play at cards. 
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THIRTIETH LESSON.—Tpaynatia Ypoxs. 


Whose garden is this ? Yet 610 cass ? 

It is the grandfather's garden. 970 AbsAOBS cass. 
Whose book is this? Yba $10 Kara? 

It is the sister’s book. 9To cécTpnaa Kara. 
It is the uncle’s book. 9To AAAHAa Roura. 


Oxs. 1.—The possessive case of nouns in English is 
rendered by an adjective termination added to the no- 
minative, as: 

Caqt Heana, or 


John’s garden 
7 = HBagost cajv. 


These are termed in Russian Possessive Adjectives, “ npu- 
TARATeAbUbIA,” and are divided, according to their termina- 
tion, into: 


I. Personal (atausia), formed from proper and common 
names of persons, and inanimate objects treated as ani- 
mated beings, ending in 0B, eBb, Hb, QbIHD; (feminine 
a, neuter 0). 


a. Possessive adjectives in opt are formed from names 


ending in 3, 0: 
Ilétpt, Peter ; Metpésp, Peter's. 
Mapso, Mark ; Mapxosp, Mark’s. 


b. Adjectives in est are formed from nouns in i, be: 


Anapcéi, Andrew ; Anjpécsp, Andrew’s, 

Yautesb, a schoolmaster ; ysitesess, schoolmaster’s. 
I[apb, the czar; mapéss, czar’s. 

Césnye, sun ; CO18qCBb, sun’s, 


Ons. 2.—Possessive adjectives th b, ab, 4b, are met with 
only in the church Slavonic and old Russian, as: 


Tocno4b, Lord, God ; Focnéjens, Lord’s, 
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e. Adjectives ending in aut are formed from nouns in a, 
a; those in 451n% from nouns in ma: 


Ayr4, Luke ; Aysuat, Luke’s. 
Adan, uncle ; 44junt, uncle’s. 
KopMiiiaia, & nurse ; KOpYH4A0HHS, nurse's. 


Peter’s house,: 
Andrew’s sister, 


Herpéat 0M. 
Ab Apéesa cecTpa. 


The uncle’s field, Aaanno né4e. 
The brothers Petrov, Bpatea Derposal. 
The uncle’s fields, Afgganl m0.8. 


Oss. 3.—Personal possessive. adjectives, like all other 
adjectives, agree in number, gender and case with the 
substantive to which they refer, and are declined according 
to the following table. 











Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. For all genders. 

b. a. 0. bl. 

a. OH. a. bIXb. 

y- OH y. bIMB. 
Like the y- | like the | like the nom. 
nom. or nom, or the gen. 
the gen. 

bIMB. "OW. bIMB. BIMH. 
OM. oli. OM. bIXb. 
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I see the uncle’s daughter with the fl BARY AAAWHY AOYD Ch CLIHOMS yull- 


master’s son in the neighbour’s TELOBLING Bb COchAOBOMS Casy. 
garden. 

Have you the sister’s gloves t Y pach 40 CECTPHEN Dep yaTEeH ? 

I have not the sister’s gloves. Y mead ASTD CécTpHONXD nepsaToRs. 


Oss. 4.—Family names, as also names of towns or places 
in OBB, eBb, and Hub (pAb), are dechned in the same way 
as personal possessive adjectives, except the prepositional 
case, which takes in the masculine and neuter 4 instead 
of OMB. 


I was speaking with George Petrov 4 rosopHis cb Erdpom> Detpdésnt 


and Miss Ivanov about Mr, H AbBHNeH Heanopolt o rus. Op- 
Orlov. 166. 

I lave not been in the village of Al né 6b1u> Bb AcpéeBaS MArcasolt, 20 
Maxina, but I have been in 6nlit BL Kies’ w Ocrdéss, 
Kiev and Pskov. 


Oss. 5.—In official. documents, and sometimes in com- 
mon discourse, the words 4o4b, ‘daughter,’ and chin, ‘son,’ 
are used with the patronymic, as: 


Peter son of Juhn Orlov, Hérps Heanosp cues Opsdss. 
Mary daughter of John Romanov, Mapba Hsanopa 40%b PomAnosa. 


But in the language of the present day, in patronymic 
names, the terminations OBB, eB, 0Ba, eBa are replaced by 
OBHG,,eBHIb (H4b), OBHA, eBHa, and the terminations HA1, 
ana, by 14b, HAHDIHa (HMlHa), as: 


Peter son of John Orlov, llérpt Heanosay Opsd6ss. 
Mary daughter of John Romanov, Mapba Heanosua Powinosa 
Sergius son of Elie Petrov, Cepré# Hania Detpéss. 
Sophia daughter of Elie Petrov, Céoeba Hibtinnmga Herpésa. 


Orns. 6.—Friends and acquaintances are familiarly ad- 
dressed by their Christian and patronymic instead of by 
their family names. 
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II. Generic adjectives (poxostia), formed chiefly from 
names of animals ending in ii, osiii, eBiii. 


a. Adjectives in 1ii are formed from masculine and feminine 

nouns in 4, b, a, and from neuter nouns in AO, aT. 
Bapaut, a ram ; 6ap4nifi port, ram’s horn, 
Co6o1b, a sable ; co6ésill wbx, sable-fur. 
Koza, a goat; ROaiit chips, goat-cheese. 
Testa, calves ; Tezauiit xsocTs, calf’s-tail. 

Oss. 7.—In the formation of these adjectives the radical 
consonants 4, T, 0,1, K, X, before ii, change into #, 4, Ul, as: 

Measbap, a bear; measiei#, bear's. 
Osya, a sheep ; opévii, sheep’s. 
Peoata, children ; pe6agiit, child’s, ete. 

b. The terminations opifiand exit are added to monosyl- 
labic nouns in O00, 0H, 045, OH, a8? 

Ridn1, a bug ; K10nésilt. Kons, a horse $ ronésiit. 
Caont, an elephant ; cuonésiii. | Boss, an ox; Bordsili. 

Oss. 8.—Generic adjectives in if are also formed from 
some nouns signifying a human being in his physical attri- 
butes, different stations of life, sex, age, etc., as: 

YcouowbRb, Man; yesowballl r4a43%, man’s eye. 


Mact¥x, a shepherd ; nacrymii. BaoBa, a widow; Badsiil. 
Ba6a, @ woman ; 646i#. Absuna, a girl; xbsiaiil, etc. 


And also from the following: 
Bort, God ; B6milt. | Bpart, enemy; spamiii. 


Oss. 9.—English compound words and nouns in apposi- 
tion are rendered in Russian after the above manner, thus: 
A horse-shoe, AJomaghnaa 1oAKsa, 
A tea-tray, Wahaus noswoc. 


Abrick-house, Kapocawit gow. 
A water-spout,  Aomaesdi 261064. 


Q 
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Oss. 10.—The following adjectives are formed irregu- 


larly : 
Bpars, brother ; 6pA4THHHt. 
Mymt, husband ; uymuuHt. 
k0Bb, Jacob ; AROBICBS. 


To hope, to expect, 
To rely, to depend upon. 


I hope, a sagéwcs. 

Thou hopest, tH Hasfemca. 
He hopes, o#% sagberca. 

I hoped, a sagbasca, aact, ete. 


Sats, brother-in-law ; 3ATHHAS. 
Mats, mother ; maTepaH>. 
Aow, daughter ; AduepaHs. 


Hagbateca. 
Hagbartca na (with the acc.) 


We hope, mi Babenca. 
You hope, sa Hagberecs. 
They hope, ona naxbwrca. 
We hoped, MBI Ha{bAIHC. 


Hope, sagblica, (imperative); plural, saytiitecb. 


Does he hope to receive a letter 
to-day ? 

Do you expect to find her at home ? 

I do not expect it. 

Could one rely upon him ¢ 

You may rely upon him, 

She relies upon him. 

He depends upon it. 

To find at home. 


To laugh, 


He laughs, ond cuberca. 


Haghetca 48 OHb DO’yIATS OHCLNG 
ceroaua ? 

Bagtbcrect am Bil sactits o& 4éua ? 

@ He saxbwce. 

M6mH0 48 Ha Berd naxbarsca ? 

Bu mémete HaABATECA Ha Herd. 

Ou4 sagterca wa Herd, 

Out Hagéetca Ba 670. 

¢ SacTats Ada. 


Cubitsca, conjugated like 
Hag baTBca. 


| We laugh, mi cwbemca. 


Oss. 11.—The e accented in the terminations of the 
present indicative is always pronounced 6 (yo). 


Beef, ropaquna. 

Ox flesh, ropbambe MACO. 
Mutton, 6apanana. 

Sheep’s flesh, 6apSabe Maco. 
Ox fat, 6n949i mapD. 
Cow’s fat, ropésilt «aps. 
Isinglass, puidili xzen. 
Roast veal, reraube mapRée. 
Wolf’s den, B619ba Ama. 


Sheep-skin, opéuba mEYpa. 
Hare-skin, 3aa%ba mkYpa. 
Sable collar, co6é.1i Bopotad:b. 
A comb-maker, rpedeHimuks. 
A knife-maker, nomesmuxs. 
Help, assistance, N6MOIIb. 

Fur coat, my6a. 

Bear-skin, MeABbAXbA WKY Pa. 

A fox, amciina, 2Hcd. 
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A coat lined with bear-skin. 


A coat lined with sable. 


A coat lined with fox-skin. 


Ily¥6a fa MCABBRLENT NEXY. 
MeABpbaba myY6a. 

I y6a Ha co66ibem > MBXY. 
Co6é6iba m1¥6a. 

Atcha m1Y¥6a. 


Oss. 12.—Generic adjectives follow the same declension 
as qualifying adjectives, taking however in all the cases 
b before the termination; as pbiOii, ‘of fish;’ genitive 


piiGbaro, dative ppldnemy, etc. 


The brother’s book. 
My brother’s book. 


Bp4taana kasra. 
Kasra moer6é 6pfra. 


Oxs. 13.—Possessive adjectives are not used after pos- 


sessive pronouns. 


To teach, 
To learn (by heart), 
To learn, to study, 


What do you teach him ? 

T teach him the grammar. 

He is learning his lesson. 

He was learning the French and 
English languages. 

To learn to read and write. 

He can read and write. 

He is a learned man. 


To praise, xsaiuts (like s6iiTs). 


I teach, a y3¥. 


Thou teachest, Th YIHmIb. 


He teaches, 08% YU8TB. 
I taught, a yu, a, 0. 


Yauts, gov. the acc. and dat. 
Yauts, gov. the acc. 
Yaartsca, gov. the dat. 


Yeuy Bh eré YanTe t 

A yty eré rpammAtars. 

Oud YIBTS cBol YPOED. 

OND YUHICA Opannysckomy m agrali- 
CKOMY ASHIKAMS. 

+ Yaitsca rpauars. 


+ Ont rpamataniit, 


To play eee maiaTp (like 20- 
To joke, Outs). 

We teach, MBI ¥dHw.. 

You teach, BH YvHTe. 

They teach, oat yuars. 

We taught, mt yaaa. 


Do teach, ya; plural yqite. 


EXeERcIsE LX. 
What kind of fur is this?—It is the fur of a beaver. 
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From whom did Peter’s son buy it ?—He bought it from 
Constantine’s brother—Who was at the uncle’s house ? 
The neighbour's daughter, with the sister’s maid-servant, 
were there-—-Where are the master’s children ?/—They are 
in the brother’s room.— What are they doing there ?—They 
are learning their lessons.—Do you like bear’s flesh ?—No, 
I do not like bear’s flesh, but I like veal and mutton. 
Whom do you see on that stone bridge, and whom 
under those trees?—I see the husband’s sister and the sister’s 
son.— What do you expect to receive from Peter’s niece? 
I expect to receive a letter from her.—Do not rely upon 
him, because one could not rely upon him.—Where is the 
wife’s friend (fem.) going ?—She is going to the brother’s 
room, for the father’s hat.—Do you know the Lord’s Prayer ? 
Yes, I do, and I hope (that) all Christians know and read 
the Lord’s Prayer.—Have you not the master’s ink ?—I 
have not, I have the uncle’s red ink.—Are the Sparrow- 
hills high ?—Yes, one could see from the Sparrow-hills all 
(secb) Moscow.—What are these Chinese eating ?—They 
are eating swallows’ nests.—To whom are you going ?—I 
am going to Peter, son of John Souvarov.—Have you read 
Krylov’s fables ?—No, I have not read the fables of John, 
son of Andrew Krylov, but I have read Solovyev’s and 
Karamzin’s History of Russia.— Where were you on Sunday 
morning ?—I was at Saint Michael’s Church.— Where were 
John’s sons?—They were in Saint Nicholas’s Church, and 
saw there the miracle-working (4ygoTBOpntiit) image of this 
saint.— With whom is Mary, daughter of Peter, going in a 
coach ?—She is going with her friend the Countess Alexandra, 
daughter of Nicholas.—Are sheep-skins dear?—Yes, but 
not so dear as ox-skins.—Were you speaking with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John, and her cousin Andrew, son of 
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Nicholas?—I spoke neither with the one nor the other, but 
with Alexandra, daughter of Nicholas.— What did the uncle’s 
maid-servant give to the cat ?—She gave to the cat some 
fish bones, and the dog a few beef bones. 


Exercise LXI. 


Whose coach do you see ?—I see the brother’s coach.—Is 
this my sister's umbrella?—No, it is not the sister’s, but 
the master’s umbrella— Who is laughing so loudly ?—It is 
we who laugh.—You must not laugh s0, it is unbecoming. 
We are laughing because what you say is very funny.—It 
is not true, you are laughing because you like to joke (play 
tricks)—You are mistaken, sir, we never joke.—Where 
were you last year?—I was in Siberia, where a Siberian 
gave me a few excellent reindeers’ horns.—Upon whom 
and what do you rely ?—TI rely upon God and God’s help 
only.—Does Jacob’s master teach your children well ?—He 
teaches them well, and my children do not learn badly. 
What have you in your hands ?—It 1s a bird’s nest —What 
are these combmakers doing?—They are making combs. 
What are they making them from?—From ox horns. 
What did you buy in the market the day before yesterday ? 
I bought two pood of sheep’s fat and five poods of 
cow’s fat.—Of what do the knifemakers make knife handles? 
They make them of reindeers’ horns.—Do you prefer roast 
beef to roast veal ?—Yes, I prefer the former to the latter. 
Which people prefer horse flesh to any (scakiii) other? 
Calmuks and some other Asiatics—Have you many male 
relations f—I have many male, and still more female re- 
latives—Have you seen in Russian forests lions and 
lionesses ?—One can see these wild beasts in Asia and Africa 
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only, but not in Europe; and therefore I have not seen in 
Russia either lions or lionesses.—Where did you pass last 
winter ?—I passed it in a village.—And I thought you were 
in Italy.—No, my parents could not give me any money 
this year, and therefore I could not go (nobxaTs).— What 
kind of fur-coat did he buy at the fair? —He bought a coat 
lined with beaver, with a sable collar. 


THIRTY-FIRST LESSON.—Tpiggats oépseii Ypors. 


Is the master kind ? Aoop. an yuiters 2 

The master is kind. Yautesb A00ps. 

Is the pupil diligent ? Ipasément 48 yICHuES ? 
The pupil is diligent. YueHHRD UpHAd Ren. 


Oxs. 1.—An adjective when used as a predicate changes 
its full termination into an apocopated one. The apocope 
is made by changing the masculine terminations 114, ii, 
into +, 5, and in the feminine and neuter by cutting off the 
final vowel, as: 

Ad6puilt, good ; apocopated, Aodps, 406paé, A0dps. 

Ciigili, blue ; apocopated, caub, CHEA,CHHE. 

Aéarif, long ; apocopated, aés0rb, Aoardé, A0Ird. 

Téppri#t, bitter ; apocopated, rdpexs, ropbka, ropbK6. 

CooxéHanit, tranquil ; apocopated, cnokéent, cnoRéiina, cmoRé6fH0. 


Oss. 2.—-Apocopated adjectives in t, preceded by two or 
more consonants, take the euphonic 0 or e. 


The vowel o is inserted : 


a. Before xs, preceded by 6, B, 0, M, H, 4, p, A, T, 3,C,T, a9 


Adsrift, clever ; 16B0K. Tpouriit, loud ; rpémox. 
POORIK, timid ; pé6ors. Tonks, thin ; T6HORS. 
Kptuxilt, strong ; KpBOORt. Cadguifi, sweet 5 c1440K2, etc. 
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Exception.— Adjectives in 3, preceded by m, take e, instead of 0, as: 
Timgitt, heavy ; TAKeKS. 
6. And in the following: 
Péasuit, playful ; péaoss. Héannit, full ; 16408. 
S40, wicked ; 361%. Adsrif, long; adaors. 
The vowel e is inserted : 


a. In adjectives ending in #2, preceded by any consonant 
except J, as: 
Kpécunil, red ; Ep&cent. Bépauf, true ; Bépens. 
Yéctani, honest ; sécTeHs- Cao6équn#, free; cB060,en. 
d. In those in ut, which are preceded by 4 soft (15), as: 
Causal, strong 3 CHIeHS. | Oddsbeuit, abundant ; o6dscas. 


ce. In the following : 
Ténan, warm ; TéDelb. Octpw, sharp ; ocTéps. 
Cebtanit, bright ; cebrers. Xutpult, cunning, xBTéps. 
Kucauiit, sour ; Kicess. 
d. And in those which have 5 or & before the ter- 
mination, as: 
Tépsif, bitter; répexs. Bésbant, free; Boren. 
Bésgi#, bold ; 66ex+. Cooréian, quiet ; cHoxéens. 
Exception.—foctéiiun#, worthy; soctéuns. 


Oss. 8. All other apocopated adjectives, although having 
two or more consonants before the termination, do not take 
any euphonic vowel. 

Ad6pu, kind ; Ao6pr. 


Méprsui, dead ; mépTs3. 
TaépAna, hard; Teépjt. 


Toacthit, thick ; TOICTS. 
Bérxitt, old ; BbTx. 
répaui, proud ; ropa 





Oss. 4.—Apocopated adjectives when joined to a sub- 
stantive by means of the auxiliary verb 6niTb, ‘to be,’ have 
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‘ all the genders and both numbers, but one case only—the 
nominative, as: 
At 406pt, Ao6pa, Z06p6. I am kind. 
Al 6n1rb A06pB, 406pA, Zoopd. I was kind. 
A 6yAy A06pb, A00p3, 400pd. _—‘iI_ will be kind. 
Mul A0opi. We are kind, etc. 
Oss. 5.—When, however, an apocopated adjective is used 
in place of a qualifying adjective, it is declinable, as : 
Cabreip wbcaqt, bright moon ; genitive, cpbraa mécaga, etc. 
Btun pyku, white hands; genitive, Gb1uxb pyst, ete. 
Oss. 6.—Qualifying adjectives in apocopated form are 
used in poetry only, and are distinguished from indeclinable 
ones by the tonic accent, which in the latter is generally 


changed, as : 
, Bias pyre, white hands, 


Pyka Gti, the hands are white. 

Oss, 7.—Compound words formed of two substantives, or 
of a substantive and an apocopated adjective, although 
written together, have a distinct declension for each word ; 
as [apsrpaap, ‘Constantinople,’ genitive [[aparpaga, dative 
IJaprorpaay, etc.; Hosropoas, ‘ Novgorod,’ genitive Hosa- 
ropoaa, dative Hosyropogy, etc. 


I am diligent. 4 npaaémens. 
Are you diligent? Upnaémaw am Bu ft 
She is modest. Ona’ cKpomuHa. 

He is not poor. Ont He ObjeHs. 

Is he proud ? ropdAb 18 Ont ? 
Who is happy ? Rto cvacTigst ? 
We are happy. Mbl CY4CTABBBI. 


Oss. 8.—The present tense of the auxiliary verb 6si7b, 
‘to be,’ is always omitted, although understood. 


Lofty, Bbicéai#. Exacting, rpé6osatesboni. 
Frank, orgposésauit. Domestic, gomamulit. 
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Healthy, sgopésni. 

Severe, strict, crpérif. 

Kind, xpérsii. 

Content, zosésbaniit, 

Air, BOaAyX. 

To sell, npojasétp (imperf. asp.). 
To jump, upiirats. 

To dance, TasqOBATb. 

To ride, Sxatb pepxomws (definite). 


I could, 


We could, uu morad. | 


I shall be able. 
We shall be able. 


Is it far to? 
From here, 
From there, 


What kind, what sort? 


What sort of a horse is yours ? 

He is very good. 

What sort of friend have you ? 

He is an excellent man. 

How is your linen? 

Our linen is very durable. 

What sort of new teacher have 
you got? 


To dare, 


I dare, etc., a cxbw, TH cubems, 
Oud c¥berb. 
I dare not. 
Who dares ? 
I dare say. 


I dared, a cutut, cwbua, ctu. | 


Strong, 


The ox is strong. 
The horse is strong. 


Fertile, nzogopéannft. 
Nutritious, naTatespanl 
Clever, wcry¥cauii. 

Liberal, méapuit. 

Sonorous, 38ydanit. 

To sell, mpoasétb (perf. asp.). 

To run, Obratb. 

To know, 8HaTb. 

To ride, Sagar Bepxéws (indef.). 


fl mors, Moria, Morao. 
They could, ond moras. 


+A OyAy Bb cocTodnin. 
Mul GYAeMs BB cocToaulH. 


*Masexo 18 40? 
Orcroga. 


Orry aa. 

RKandsp, (Kakosdii) ? 
RKaxosdé sama 16mayb ? 
Osé6é oFenb xOpoma. 
Kak6sb Bau'b uplatess ? 
Ont oTsh9GHB TeIOBbES. 
+ Kakosh Bam nosdtHa ? 


H4ma no16THa 69enb mpo TAH. 
Kax6pb Ball HOBhIa yates ? 


Cutbrs. I. 1. 


We dare, ete., mii cw Sem, Bhi cubere, 
ont cuSioTB. 

fl Be cubio. 

Kro cubert. 

Cutio craaats. 

We dared, uu cuban. 


Caibosli, epboria. 


BED CHIEN. 
Aémajb cuabH4. 
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Tee is strong. 
This tobacco is strong. | 


Aéxb EPBUORS. ; 
ITOTh TAGAKD KPBIOED. 


Oss. 9.— Strong,’ implying physical strength, is rendered 
by c#upusiii, and in other cases by gpbaxii. 


To bloom, 


I bloom, etc., a qstTy, TH QBSTEMB, 


OHD OBBTETS. 
I bloomed, a qBéit, nBbs4, qBbI6. 
T shall bloom, a 6Yay gBbcti. 


What flowers bloom in your garden ? 


Various flowers bloom in our garden. 


o 


To be in flower. 


All the trees are in flower. 


A rose, pdéza. 
A violet, otdsma. 
A tulip, Tos0404. 


To carry, to take to, 


What are you carrying ? 

1 carry now the flowers, 

Do you carry them often ? 

I carry them to him twice a day. 
To wear clothes. 

To wear out clothes. 


Defin. Imperf. Asp. 


Al Hecy, I carry; 

Tu necémt, Thou carriest ; 
Ont seceTt, He carries; 
Mu necéub, We carry; 

Bul EccéTe, You carry; 
Ont ects, They carry; 





I[sbera, opbers.® 


We bloom, mul qsbrémb. BE QBSTE- 


76, ond YBSTYTS. 


We bloomed, wu gEbsu. 
We shall bloom, mi 6¥4cu% gBbcTH. 


Karfe nphrhi gBttyTb Bb BAmEMD 
cay % 

Pé3pne OBST QBSTYTE Bb BAMexd 
caay. 

BLITh Bb UBETY. 

Bcb AepéBba Bb NBSTY. 


A forget-me-not, Hesa6¥ Ara. 
A lily, adata. 


A clove, reo3quka. 


eh definite. 
Hocuts, indefinite. 


Yto BH Hecete f 

ff gecy Tenéps qBbtTH. 

Yacto 4H Bh HX HécHTE ? 

Al omy OXB emy ABa pA3a BB AeaHb. 
+ Hocuts na4tbe. 

$ Hanocits n4arbe. 


Indefin. Imperf. Asp. 


A HOWY. 

TH OCHINb. 
OHS HOCHTS. 
Mhi DOCHMS. 
HI HOCHTe. 
On H6CATB. 
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fl nécs, neca’, nec16, I carried ; fA HOCH‘, HOcHIa, HOCHAO. 
A 6yay wect#, I shall carry ; a O¥AY HOcHTE. 
Hec#, neciite, carry ; Hoc, HociTe. 


Oss. 10.—In the same manner are conjugated the fol- 
lowing prepositional verbs formed from Hecté and HocutTb. 
To bring, npanecté, nonects, npanocits. 
To carry away, yHecT, yHocuTs. 
To carry out, BéIneCTH, BLIHOCHTS. 
To carry from, otgect#, oTHOCHTS, 
Oss. 11.—The prefix upa with verbs of motion generally 
indicates ‘ towards,’ and n0, ‘from,’ with reference to the 
place of the speaker. 


I came hither. Al upamess cwz4. 
I went thither, A aoméat TyAa. 
I brought, A upanécs. 

I took to, ff n0Héc. 


Exercise LXITI. 


Have your sons a kind master (teacher) ?—The master of 
my sons is very kind, but he is not strict enough, and 
therefore my sons are inattentive and lazy.—What 
animals are useful to man?—All domestic animals are 
useful to man.—Do you want to buy that house with the 
garden ?—No, I do not, because although the house is fine 
and lofty, yet (a0) the rooms in it are small and low.—Is 
the garden large ?—No, the garden also is not large.—Is 
it far from here to uncle’s fields ’—No, it is near to them 
from here.—Do you want to ride to the village of the 
countess B.?—No, I do not want to ride, because it is too 
far from here to the countess’s village-—How are these 
wines ?—These wines have a very good flavour (Bk¥cubii) 
but they are also very expensive.-—Is the princess happy ? 
She is very happy; her husband is kind and amiable, and 
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her children are charming and obedient.—lIs the schooi- 
mistress’s friend sincere f—Yes, she is sincere, faithful and 
kind, and both her daughters are intelligent and amiable. 
Is the bread new at your old baker’s ?—His bread is not 
as new as his neighbour’s, and the rye bread he has is too 
stale and too black.—What kind of sugar has your new 
merchant ?—It is white and cheap, but not sweet enough. 
What does the teacher say ?—He says that learning is 
bitter, but its fruits are sweet.—Are your rooms warm ? 
One is warm and the other cold, but the air in both is fresh 
and pure.—Is your brother still ill ?—wNo, he is well, but 
my sister is very ill.—Does this little girl want to work, 
to read and to write f—No, she wants only to run, to jump 
and to dance.—What sort of oats have these peasants ? 
Their oats are large (kpynubili) and cheap, but their hay is 
bad and not fresh.—Is your new clerk experienced ?—Yes, 
he is experienced and diligent, but he is very poor.— Whose 
horse is weak and lazy ?—Ours.—Is the winter in Italy 
warm ?—Yes, but this year the winter there was very 
cold.—Are men immortal ?—No, all men are mortal. 


Exercise LXITI. 


Is this painter clever ?—-He is very clever and very 
modest.—Is your coffee sweet ?—No, it is bitter.—Is the 
water in that pot warm ?—No, the water of which you 
speak is not warm; it is still cold_—How is the edge ot 
your penknife ?—It is sharp, but the edge of my other 
knife is blunt.—Is the knife sharp ?—Not very.— What 
sort of a master is your new one f—He is kind and liberal, 
but my new mistress is wicked and mean.—Art thou faith- 
ful to thy new masters ?—Yes, but they are too severe and 
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too exacting.—Are your scissors sharp ?—They are blunt, 
but the tailoress’s scissors are sharp.— What is the gardener 
carrying ?—He is carrying the rake and the pitchfork. 
Where does he carry them to f—He 1s carrying them into 
the garden.—Are not your candlesticks new ?—No, they 
are already old.—Are they of silver or of pewter ?—They 
are of English pewter.—Give me a sharp fork, this one is 
too blunt.—I have no sharp forks, all my forks are blunt. 
Do you know this gentleman ?—Yes, I know him; he is 
very insolent and sly, and therefore no one likes him. 
What did you want to say ?—I wanted to say, that I shall 
not be able to give you any flowers.—Are the flowers in 
your garden blooming already ?—No, not yet, but they 
will be blooming soon.—What colours do you prefer ?—I 
prefer the blue and green colours to all others.—Have you 
many flowers in your garden f—No, not many, we have 
only roses, forget-me-nots, violets, lilies, cloves and a few 
other flowers.—Which trees in Northern Russia are green 
even in winter ?—Firs and pines only are green in winter, 
Where does the cook take the firewood to?—He takes 
it to the kitchen.—Does he take it often thither ?—He 
carries it only when his master orders him.— Waiter, bring 
me a glass of wine.—Yes, sir.—Can you go (in a vehicle) 
with us to-day to the play ?—No, I cannot go with you, I 
have to be at home to-day. 
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THIRTY-SECOND LESSON.—Tpagnats sropoi Ypors. 


Or tHE InFrsitivE Moon. 
O HeonpesbiéHHoMs HakOHEHIB. 


In order to conjugate Russian verbs it is essential to 
know beforehand their two fundamental forms, viz. the 
infinitive and the third person plural of the present indica- 
tive; and in verbs wanting the present tense, the third 
person plural of the future. 


There are in Russian two conjugations only, which 
embrace all the regular verbs, with all their so-called aspects 
(Bag). These conjugations are distinguished by the in- 
flexions of the second person singular and the third person 
plural of the present. 


a. The first conjugation comprises the verbs having the 
second person singular ending in ems and the third person 
plural in yrs or 10T, as: 


Haéurb, thou goest ; HA¥Ts, they go. 
Yuraems, thou readest ; ytawrs, they read. 


6. The second conjugation comprises the verbs having 
the second person singular in amis and third person plural 
iN aTb OF ATh, as: 

Aemims, thou liest down; zem4rs, they lie down, 
Tosopims, thou speakest ; ropopaTs, they speak. 


All regular verbs, according to the termination of the 
infinitive, and the inflexion of its first person singular of 
the present indicative, are subdivided into ten classes; of 
which the first eight belong to the first, and the two last 
(the ninth and tenth) to the second conjugation. 
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Crass 1 hasthe infinitive in tb, and the first person in 10, 


preceded by a vowel, which is preserved in conjugation. 
Atia-1b, to do; xbsa-w, I do. 
Mtna-rb, to change ; ubud-0, I change. 
Uné-tp, to have; nx6-10, I have, 
rau-ts, to rot; rai-s I rot. 
Ay-t, to blow ; A¥-w, I blow. 


Cuass 2 has the infinitive in ath preceded by a consonant, 
and in atb after a vowel, having the first person in 1, as: 
Op4ts, to plough ; opi, I plough. 


Chats, to sow ; 
To shake, 
To slumber, to doze, 


To drip, 
I shake, etc., a rosé6an, Th ROsé- 
G1c0Ib, OBS ROséCLeTS. 
I shook, a rose6i44. 
I will shake, a 6yay Ko1e64tb. 


3 I sow. 


Kose6ats. 
Apemarts. 


Kanatp. 

We shake, etc., mal nomé6semb, BLI 
Kosé6seTe, ORK KOICOATS.- 

We shook, mu Roue6fua. 

We will shake, mul 6yAemt KeAOOST. 


I. 2. 


Oxns. 1.—Verbs of the second class in arts, preceded by 
6, u, or M, take in the first person an 4 before 10. 


It drips, Ranaers. 
It dripped, xamaso. 
It rains, 4OMAb HACTS. 
It was raining, Mélb JOMAB 
Rain, 40% 4b. 
Hail, rpag*. 
Thunder, rpows. 
Thunderstorm, rpo3i. 
It lightens (the lightning flashes), 
We shall have rain. 
It has left off raining. 


To swallow, 


To gnaw, 
I gnaw, a ri0k¥, Th ridxcHb, 08D 
ri6merb. 
I gnawed, a raogars. 


It drizzles, xpanaers. 

It drizzled, rpanaso. 

It snows, cHtrt HAETSB. 

It was snowing, weit cabrs. 
Snow, cntrt. 

It hails, rpaqt nAéTs. 

It thunders, rpoms rpemits. 
Lightning, mdésnia. 

Mo.\gia ceepraers. 

BYAcTh AO* Ab. 

AoxK Ab upoméat. 


Taotats. I. 1. 
Taogats. I. 2. 
We gnaw, MHI ra0meM, BH Tacme- 


Te, OHM raémyTe. 
We gnawed, MW ri04aam. 
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Oss. 2.—The consonants 4, T, 3, C, 1, E, X, in verbs of 
the second class, change into #, 4, or M1. 


To wave, to brandish, Maxatp. 
To breathe, Apimats. L2 
To cut, Pésatb. — 
To write, Ilacats. 
I breathe, a Anmy, ete. I wave, a Mamy, etc. 
I breathed, a ANmasb- I waved, a Maxait. 
I shall breathe, a GYAy ALMIaTb. I will wave, a 6YAy max4ts. 
Breathe, Aum, ALmuTe. Wave, Mami, Mamute. 
Both, hakb—taks u. 
H—n. 
And, H. 


Both (the one and the other), _ Il tors, # apyrdi. 


Ozs. 3.—Two or more subjects in the singular, connected 
by either of the above copulative conjunctions, require the 
verb or the attribute in the plural. 


John and Nicholas are ill. baat #8 HaKosati Goan. 

The Apostles Peter and Paul. Auéctoist Hétp> a Wasess. 

Both Mary and Laura are my pupils. Kakt Mapia takb a daypa mou ye 

HOB. 

Both Moscow and London are cities. H Mocksa a A6nA0nt ropoga. 

Both are immortal. H rors # Apyro Geacuéprant. 

Either one or the other will be at + A860 TOTS, 1860 Apyr6 O¥AeTh y 
our house, Hach. 

Neither one nor the other will be + Ua tort, aa Apyréfi ne GyjeTs 
here. SABCb. 


Oss. 4.—The predicate is put in the singular when two 
or more subjects in the singular, and of the same gender, 
are connected by a conjunction, denoting an exclusive 
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action attributed either to one of the two subjects, or to 
each alternatively. The following conjunctions are of this 
class : 


Either,—or, A460,—1860. 
Neither,—nor, Ha,—na. 
Not only,—but, He 1615K0,—HO0 H. 
. First one,—then, To,—10. 
Either one or the other will be re- 460 tors, 1860 Apyréi OYaer> Bar- 
compensed. pam scan. 
Neither cold nor heat acts upon him. Ha x6uogs, au xap> ue Abiicrsyers 
Ha Beré. 


Not only you, but Ialso was not there. He t6ubKO BH, H0 8 A BE Ob TANS. 
First one and then another was To oaket, To apyr6a copamusas 0 
asking about you. Bach. 


Oss. 5.— When, however, the subjects connected by alter- 
native conjunctions are of different gender, and have for 
their predicate an adjective or a verb in the past tense, the 
predicate is put in the plural. 


Heat or cold is injurious. Mapp hig cr¥ma BpeABH. 

Neither he nor she was there. Hp 08%, BH 084 HE ObLAN TAN. 

Either the brother or the sister will  d&G6o 6pars, 460 cecrp& 6YAyT> Ba- 
be recompensed. rpaxAensl. 


Oss. 6.—An adjective referring to two nouns of different 
gender agrees in gender with the masculine, and is put in the 
plural. 

The kind king and queen. AdOpue Kop6ib # Kopolésa. 
The industrious father and mother  Tpygoap6ssiie oTéq> m Mat OBABE. 
are poor, 

Oss. 7.—A common noun, referring to two or more pro- 
per names, or to adjectives, must be in the plural. 

The rivers Dnieper and Volga are Ptes Aatups = Béura cyA0x6,gH. 
navigable. 
Ez 
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Nicholas and Andrew are brothers. Huroiaé w Agapéi 6pAtsa. 
The Black and Caspian Seas abound Mopé Yépsoe uw Kacuilickoe ms06i- 


in fish. JYOTD phidolt. 
Recompensed, narpakjésaniit. To act, aélicrBosats. 
Conscience, céséctb, f. Sealing-wax, cypry 4, 
A table-napkin, caieétea. A wafer, 0614TKa. 
A table-cloth, cr4tepts. To seal, nevatats. 
Out, f Ha aBops. 
How is it out of doors ¥ Kaxos6 a Asopt? 
It is very dark out. Ha ABoph Ovens TemHd. 
A heavy storm, CiiubHaa rpo34, 
Exercise LXIV. 


Does your brother or sister know where our school- 
mistress is now ?—No, neither my brother nor my sister 
knows where she is now.—Are the plate and the dish 
clean ?—No, neither the plate nor the dish is clean.—Is 
this good ?—Neither this nor that 1s good.—Who told her 
that the kind father and mother are ill ?—Either Nicholas 
or his brother said so.—Is there not some one ill in this 
house ?——Either the father or the son is ill—Are the 
brother and sister well?—Neither the brother nor the 
sister is well_—Had you many brothers?—TI had (6n110) 
two brothers and one sister.—Is the city of Moscow 
pretty ?—Yes, the city of Moscow is large and fine. 
Has your niece been in the fine city of Moscow ?—No, 
but she was in the city of Athens.—Where are this monk 
and that clergyman going?—They are going into the 
temple—What are you cutting?—I am cutting bread. 
What are this tailor and that bootmaker cutting ?—The 
tailor is cutting red and blue cloth, and the bootmaker is 
cutting yellow and black leather.—Will they both be 
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recompensed ?—Either he or his son will be recompensed. 
Will the brother or sister be recompensed also ?—Neither 
the brother nor the sister will be recompensed.—Is Athens 
now rich?—I can say that the ancient (apésuiii) city of Athens 
was great and rich, but modern (#os51#) Athens is small 
and poor.—Does he or his brother see on that little table 
the new works of the celebrated authoress ?-—Neither he 
nor his brother see on that little table any books.—Where 
have the boy and the little girl been with their poor sick 
little dog ?—They were in their parents’ warm little room. 
Who wanted to give you a new linen napkin /—The faith- 
ful servant of my good friend Alexander, son of Peter. 
Who has been reading this book ?—The master and his 
lady pupil were reading it.—Did your servant bring a 
tumbler and a wine-glass ?—Yes, she did, but neither were 
clean.—Who is there dozing in the uncle’s easy-chair ? 
The old nurse is dozing.—Could she come to you yester- 
day ?’—She could, but she would not.—Do you see the 
table and all that is on it ?—I see the table, but I see 
nothing on it. 


Exercise LXV. 


Was it raining or snowing yesterday ?—No, there was 
no rain or snow yesterday, but the day before yesterday 
and on Wednesday last week the weather was very bad. 
Has it left off raining ?—No, it has not yet left off raining, 
and therefore we cannot go for a walk.—Does the countess 
like to ride on horseback ?—Yes, she does very much. 
Who likes to read and to write ?—The diligent lady pupil. 
Does she write well already ?—-No, she does not write well 
yet.—Had this servant something new ?—She had a new 
dress and a handkerchief, which her kind mistress gave 
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(mogaputs) her.—Has our old laundress brought the linen 
already P—No, she will bring it to-morrow.—Who carried 
away from here the table-cloth, which the servant brought ? 
No one carried it away, it is here on the table-—Where 
is that dragoon galloping to ?—He is not galloping, but is 
going at a trot.—Where did the maid-servant carry away 
my yellow dress to?—She has taken it to the bed-room. 
Happy is one whose conscience is pure—Who took my 
steel pens?—KEither the master or his pupil took them. 
Has the servant. brought the new tumblers and wine- 
glasses already /—Not yet, but there he is coming himself, 
and is carrying not only the new tumblers and wine-glasses, 
but also a table-cloth and a few knives, forks, spoons and 
table-napkins.—To whom are you writing this letter ?—I 
am writing to my daughter.—Do you not want some 
wafers ?—No, I do not want any wafers, I always seal my 
letters with red or black sealing-wax; but light this wax 
candle, if you please, for me.—There it is, I have lit it.—Z 
thank you then very much, I want nothing more.—Where 
did the maid-servant go?—She went into the garden for 
the children, because it is already time for them to take 
tea.—Go to the garden and bring (uapasecta) the chil- 
dren here, because it thunders and lightens But they 
are not afraid of thunder or lightning.—I know that, 
but the governess says that in such weather they should 
be in the room and not out.—lIs the storm outside heavy ? 
The storm is not very heavy.—Is the sky clear ?—No, 
there are still thick clouds passing (xogitb), so that I 
think we shall have a thunderstorm. 
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THIRTY-THIRD LESSON. 
Tpaanats tpénii Ypors. 


Of the Infinitive (continued). 


Crass 3 has the infinitive in oTb, preceded by oa, op, first 
person in 0: | 
Koaéts, to prick ; 50110, I prick. 


Oxss. 1.—There are but five verbs with this ending. 


Crass 4 has the infinitive in pats, preceded by e, 0, first 
person in 10, before which e is changed into 10 (me, ¥e, He 
are changed into xy, 4y, wy), and o into y. 

Tope-Batb, to grieve ; rop-10-10, I grieve. 
#Ke-satb, to chew ; m-y-10, I chew. 
Cosbro-BaTb, to advise ; cosbt-y-s0, I advise. 


I was writing, a oHcars. I did, a Absar. 

I was ploughing, a maxast. I grieved, a ropeniss. 

I was drinking, a 0H». Tadvised, a copbroBads. 
I was working, a pa6détais. I read, a WB8T411. 

I led, a Béat. I rode, a Brass. 


Oss. 2.—Russian verbs have one past tense only; thus, 
“Twas working,” “TI did work,” “I worked,” etc., are ren- 
dered Al pa6otas. 


Where have you been ? ryB Bat 6b1n? 
I was at Calais. A Omit Bb Kaaé, 


Oss. 3.—Foreign nouns ending in 0, €¢, V, i are inde- 


clinable. 


The weather. Hordé4a. 
How is the weather ? Karosa norésa? 
It is fine weather. Upexp&cuaa nordéga. 


It is bad weather. Aypaaa noré,a. 
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Oss. 4.—‘It is,’ being the present tense of the imper- 
sonal verb ects, is not translated: 


It is cold. 
It is warm. 


X200486, 
Tena0. 


Oss. 5.—‘ It is,’ ecrb, when referring to an indefinite 
adjective, is not translated, and the adjective is put in the 


neuter. 


These indefinite adjectives in the neuter, used with the 
impersonal verb ecrb, ‘it is,’ form compound impersonal 
verbs, which govern the dative: 


I am cold. 

I was cold. 

I shall be cold. 

Who will be pleased ? 
He will be pleased. 
It will be cold. 

Were you warm ? 

I was very hot. 

Who feels very hot ? 


Out (of doors), 


How is it out of doors ? 
It is very damp out. 

It is foggy. 

It is dry. 


Dull, nacwypanit. 
Dry, cyxéit. 

Hot, mapriit. 

The weather, noré64a. 


MuB (ectb) xosoand. 
Mat 64140 xou04nd. 
Mat 6yAeTb xo104n6. 
Rony Oy Aer upidtao ? 
EMy 6y¥aeT> upiatHo. 
BY AeTb x0103406. 

Bit0 48 Baws Ten26 ¢ 
Bi1s0 69enb MapKo. 
Komy Oyen mApro? 


a asops. 


Rarosé wa xsopt? 
Ha asops ceipo. 
Tymagqo. 


Cy¥xo. 


Damp, wet, ciipoi. 
Clear, bright, dcuuiit. 
Dark, réwani. 

Bad weather, nemor6,a. 


Oss, 6.—When the subject consists of a proper and 
common noun the predicate agrees in gender with the latter : 


The city ot Riga is rich. 
The river Dnieper is deep. 


répoas Para 6orars. 
PtKa Agbups rayon. 
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Oss. 7.—Two or more adjectives in the singular, when 
used in the genitive, dative, instrumental, or prepositional 
cases, require the noun to which they refer to be put in the 


plural : 


I do not like white and black 
(colours). 

In the high and low houses the 
rooms are small. 


f ne an64m yépHaro gw Otuaro KEb 
TOBD. 

Bb BHICOKOME H HH3KOME AOMAX% ROB- 
Hath Maul. 


Oss. 8.—In the nominative case, however, after a few 
adjectives in the singular, the substantive is put in the 
singular and not in the plural. 


The red and white houses are high. 
White and black colours are opposites. 


KpAcanit m Obi ZoMb BRICORE. 

Bhi m Tépan QBSTL OpOTEBODO- 
46H. 

The first and second hours are Hépsyt = sTopék tach nposezeri. 


spent. 
To feel, 


I feel, a 4¥ecTByn. 

Thou feelest, TH IYacTByenIS. 
He feels, on} 3¥acTByeTs. 

I felt, a S¥BCTBOBAIS, A, 0. 

I shall feel, a 6¥ay I¥ecTBOBaTS. 


Wyscrsosats, I. 4. 


We feel, mur 3¥BcTByews. 

You feel, pu 3¥actsyere. 

They feel, om a¥sctsyrs. 

We felt, mut 4¥scTBoBarH. 

We shall feel, mu 6¥ seus F¥ecTBO. 
Bats. 

Feel, syactsyf; plural, syscrsyitte. 


How do you feel ? ¢ Faxp py ce6d a¥actsyete ? 
Less, fewer, Ménte. 
Less, fewer—than, Méste—némeia. 


He has fewer horses than I. 
He has less cloth than you. 


Y neré wénte zomagée némerm y Menke 
Y weré ménte cyxa’ aémeam y Bact. 


Oss. 9.—‘ Less’ and ‘fewer’ are rendered by ménée, 
which governs the genitive. 
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Much, 
Much better. 
Much worse. 
Much stronger. 
Much weaker. 


Fopasgo. 
Fop4340 ay ime. 
Top4340 xyme. 
Fopas4o caaba te. 
Top43,40 caabbe. 


Oss. 10.—‘ Much,’ before a comparative, is translated 


ropa34o. 
Do you drink wine ? 
Does he not speak ? 
Was then the house his ? 
Yes, it was his. 


+ Psa aw obéte paso 2 
+ P4sB5 08% we rosopaTs? 
+ P4sBb 4oms Gnas ero? 
Aa, Sto Onab erd Jom. 


Oss. 11.—English interrogative sentences expressing 
doubt, or in which ‘do’ is used with a certain emphasis, are 


rendered by passé. 


To draw, 
To fret, 
To fret after, 


To draw a picture. 

To draw a picture (likeness). 
He drew a picture. 

He was drawing. 


It hails, 
It freezes, 


To-day the weather is fine, but the 
day before yesterday we had 
rain. 

It was damp yesterday, but to-mor- 
row it will be dry. 

It rains fast. 

We shall have rain. 

The thunderstorm has ceased. 

Storm, 6¥pa. 
Sleet, rozoséguna. 
Warmth, rena6. 


Pacosats. 

TockosBats. 

TockosaTb 10 (with the pre- 
positional). 

Hapucosirs KapTuay. 

Hapscosath noptrpérs. 


Ou} HapacoBilt KapTaay. 
Od pHCOBait. 


Tpags agers. 

Moposuts (impersonal verb). 
Cer6aua operpacnaa noréga, 80 Thétb- 
ATO AHA WEIS ABA. 


Biepa 66140 ckipo, HO saBTpa CY Aer 
cyxo. 

HAérs chabnn somAb. 

BYAeTb AOMAb. 

rpo3a4 npomsa, 

Frost, mop6s%. 

Hail, rpags. 

The cold, x6u0,4. 
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Exercise LXVI. 


What are you doing there ?—I am drawing.— What are 
you drawing ?—I am drawing a little horse for my sister. 
Does this officer’s sister dance well ?—She dances excel- 
lently.—With whom did your niece dance at the countess’s 
ball ?—She did not dance with anybody, she never dances. 
Whom is this little girl kissing ?—She kisses her kind 
nurse.—After whom is this unfortunate widow fretting ? 
She is fretting after her son—Where is her son ?—He is 
abroad.— Who has fewer friends than we '—We have fewer 
friends than you.-—Has the German as much of your money 
as of his own ?—He has less of his own than of ours.—What 
have you seen in Riga?—I saw there many lofty houses 
and many broad streets, but few large gardens, and not a 
single park.—Have I taken your gloves, or my own ?—You 
have taken your own, and my sister took mine.—What 
kind of weather had you yesterday in the village ?—It was 
very cold there the day before yesterday, but yesterday it 
was warm.—Which dresses did she bring ?—She brought 
the white and yellow dresses.—Did not she bring the red 
also —No, she did not bring it.—How is the road ?—The 
road is very bad.—Has their neighbour as many dogs as 
horses ?’—-He has fewer of the latter than of the former. 
Has the merchant as many ships as we?—He has fewer 
ships than we, and we have less corn than he.—Is it hot 
out ?—No, it is raining.—Were the peasants sowing barley 
yesterday [—No, the whole of yesterday it was snowing 
and hailing.—It has left off snowing now, and therefore go 
and tell the peasants that they may sow the corn.—How 
are your meadowsf—They are already green.—Why did 
you not come to us yesterday ?—I did not come to you 
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because the weather was too bad.—Does this Italian draw 
well ?—Yes, but that Frenchman draws still better.—Did 
the German describe France well?—He described it much 
better than the Italian—Which pen had you and which 
had he ?—I had the pen you see here, and he had my sister’s 
pen.—Does your sister write as well as you ?—She writes 
much better than I.—Did the iaundress wash your linen? 
What kind of wreath had the charming bride on her head ? 
She had a wreath of real flowers. 


Exercise LXVII. 


Is her dress as pretty as mine ?—Her dress is much pret- 
tier than yours.—How is the weather to-day out ?—The 
weather to-day is much better than yesterday.—Is it rain- 
ing ?—No, it has left off raining, only it is a little dull. 
You are pale to-day, are you ill then ?—No, I am not ill, 
but I do not feel quite well—How did you feel (yourself) 
yesterday ?—I felt much better than to-day.—Is the cold 
great to-day ?—No, it is not cold to-day, one may even say 
that it is warm, but the weather is disagreeable.-—Has the 
cook brought the boiled eggs ?—Yes, she has brought them 
already.—Are you going on foot to the railway?—No, I 
do not like to go on foot, I am going in a carriage, and I 
have already sent my servant for one.—Did she cook to- 
day ?—Yes, she made a soup with greens, and roasted a fat 
turkey, which I will eat at my dinner with some salad. 
How many times have you been this year to the French 
plays ?—Only three times; only five times.—How many 
horses have you got ?—TI have a pair only, but they gallop 
excellently —-Who is this woman ?—It is the woman who 
washes our linen.—Does she wash also the floors ?—She 
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does not wash any floors, she washes linen only.—Whose 
is that charming child that plays at ball in the garden yon- 
der ?—It is the rich banker’s little son—Where did you 
bring these fruits from ?—I brought them from the garden. 


Are they ripe ?—They are riper than those which our kind 
aunt brought for us yesterday. 


THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
Tpuanate yerpéeptiii Ypors. 


Of the Infinitive (continued). 


Crass 5 has the infinitive in atb preceded by a consonant, 
first person in y: 
Ps-ath, to tear; ps-y, I tear. 
K4-atb, to wait; ma-y, I wait. 


Crass 6 the infinitive in T5 preceded by a vowel, first 
person in BY, My, BY: 

Ku-ts, to live; xu-By, I live. 
Tini-tb, to swim ; n4nl-BY, I swim. 

Oxss. 1.—Of the twelve verbs belonging to this class, six 
only preserve the vowel in the indicative; the other six 
have the vowel before m, u, either changed or left out, as: 

Mats, to squeeze ; muy, I squeeze. 
fith, to take ; ay, I take. 

Cxass 7 has the infinitive in Tb or 1a, first person in y 
after consonants 6, A, T, 3, C, p, I, K: 


Bec-t, to lead ; ne-ay, I lead. 
I'pec-t, to row ; rpe-6f, I row. 
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ceded generally by a consonant: 
346-nyTb, to feel cold ; 846-ny, I feel cold. 
Auu-sytb, to adhere ; sku-Hy, I adhere. 


To take, Bpats, L5 
To call, 3Bath, 


Oss. 2.—Some monosyllabic verbs of the fifth class take 
the euphonic e or 0: 


I take, etc., a Gepy, Th Gepénib, ont I call, etc., a 80BY, TH SOBEnIb, 08% 


Gepérs. BOBETS, 
We take, etc., mii Gepém, Bh GepéTe, We call, etc., mi 90B¢w2, BL sopeTe, 
ouk Gepyrs. oud a0ByTs. 


I called, a 38a2%, 38218, 38a.16. 
We called, mbt sBala. 

I will call, a 6¥ay aBarb. 

We will call, mut 6¥4ems 3BaTb. 
Call, 3058, s0BiTe. 


To take, Bpars, imperfect aspect. 
Bsatb, perfect aspect. 


I took, a 6pars. We have taken, mui B3418, 

We took, mii 6p4ig. I will take, etc., a BObMY, TH 203b- 
I will take, a6yay Opats, etc. MEDIb, OD BOSLMETS. 

We will take, mul 6¥ 4em Gpatt, etc. We will take, etc., MBI BOabMéMs, BM 
I have taken, @ B3aJ>. BOBLMETE, OHM BOSLMYTS. 

Take, GepH, Gepute. Take, soabMa, BOSLMETE. 


Not long ago, lately, abaya. 
The other day, lately, Haméqna. 


He was at home not long ago. ORD A4sn4a OIE Adua. 
We saw him the other day. Mul Bugtum ero HaMéAuE. 
In summer, stows. In autumn, 6ceasD. 

In spring, Becadén. In winter, 3BM6D. 


In the morning, yTpous. At night, B6ubD. 
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Oss. 3.—Times of the day or seasons, in answer to the 
question ‘ when ?’ ‘ at what time ?’ when standing alone, are 
put in the instrumental case; but when they are in con- 
junction with some determinative word they are put in the 
accusative, with the preposition Bb. 


It is warm in summer, but coldin Aértows mp0, HO dceHbw & 3HMOD 


autumn and winter. xo104u6. 
This winter is extremely cold. Hunbugad 8M YpesBNIino x0- 
048A. 
Last summer we had very little Bb mpdmace sbT0 y Hac 6140 69enb 
fruit. M410 D4046BB. 
Last night he came to us. BB opémsyW HOF Of} DPBMEIS Kd 
nab. 
He came at night. Ont npaméss 869b0. 
Iam a man and she is a woman. + A mymuina a on4 ménmuna. 


Oss. 4.—A substantive predicate is put in the nominative 
when connected with the subject of the proposition by the 
present tense of the verb ‘ to be,’ 6pits. 


A man is a sensible being. Yesosbns ects cymectsé pasymMnoe. 

London and Moscow are cities. Aé6a40n) w Mocks’ cyt ropoga. 

Both the horse and the ass are H 26mag> # Océ’B cyTh gomAmula 
domestic animals. ABOTHLIA. 

Both Andrew and Nicholas were Angpéi gs HaxoaSi Gfun 4AdAuaM 
unele’s children. ora. 

Adam was the first husbandman. 4 Ajaus On uCpBLIM seMZeAhIb- 

Hen. 


Oss. 5.—A substantive predicate connected with the 
subject by the past tense of the verb 6piTb, ‘6b14%,’ is put in 
the nominative when it denotes some natural state of the 
subject, and in the instrumental when it denotes some state 
dependent on some act of the subject; in the latter case 
the verb 65111 becomes a predicate, and the substantive its 
complement. 

Cain was Adam’s son. KAagus OMI} CHHD AZAua. 
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Cain was the murderer of his bro- 
ther Abel. 

He was my brother. 

He was a diligent boy, but now he 
is lazy. 


Intolerable, necnécanit. 
Suffocating, 4ymani. 

Dusty, mé.ipaniit. 

Windy, sérpanuit. 

Witty, octpoymanit. 

To write, Hamucats, perf. asp. 
A criminal, mpectynHak.. 


K4gnt Oburs yOffinem Opata cBoerd 
ABCIA. 

Ont 651.4% MOH OpaTs. 

Ont 6n4b OpPHACRANS MOIDGBROME, 
a Tenépb «bHABb. 


Heat, map, map. 
Sultriness, sao. 

Temperate, yuébpenant. 
Overwhelmed, coxpywénawii. 
Still, calm, raxii. 

To finish ploughing, senaxits. 
An evil-dver, s40,bi. 


Rough sea, 6ypaoe uépe. 
Pleased, glad,“ Pags, a, 0, (gov. the dat.). 
Oss, 6.—The adjective pagt has the apocopated form only. 

Who is glad to see you? Rio paab BEASTS Bact ¢ 
I am glad. ff pags. 
Is she glad ? P4aa 48 ona? 
He is glad you came. OH} pad} YO BH IpHOLAL. 
I am glad of it. fl Stomy pays. 
Good morning. SapAsctsyiite. 
I wish you good health. t Ad6paro saopéssa (mexh0 paws). 


Oss. 7.—iie1410 saw, ‘I wish you,’ is usually omitted. 


Other (the rest), 


Peter and John had some tobacco, 
but al] the others had none. 

Only this river is navigable, all 
others are not. 


Summer, adjective, aéraif. 
Winter, adjectice, suuiil. 
The learning, study, yséuie. 
Abraham, Aspa4mt. 

Abel, Apesb. 


Ipéaii. 


Yy Derpi # y Ceprta 6uz radars, 90 
y BCbxt opdyaxt aé G6n40. 
T6abKo Sta pBRA cygoxdaua, BB mpd- 

Gia Be CYAOXO4uH. 


Spring, adjectice, secéanlit. 
Autumn, adjective, océanift. 
Morning, adjective, ¥tpennilt. 
Adam, AjaMt. 

Eve, Esa. 


Et csatera, a updésiee. 
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Exercise LX VIII. 


Who were the first people?—Adam and Eve were the 
first people-—Has your friend always been a master ?—No, 
he was formerly a military man.— Who was the murderer 
of Abel ?—His brother Cain.—Were you at the grand 
duchess’s ball ?—Yes, but only a few guests danced at that 
ball, all the others played at cards.—Was your school- 
mistress with you at the theatre ?—She was not there, but 
her husband was there with me; he felt cold, but I felt 
warm.—Did you go to the village on horseback or in a 
carriage ?—The road was very dusty, and therefore I went 
on horseback, and not in a carriage.— We had a fine, light 
coach and four excellent horses.—How was the road in 
epring?—Extremely muddy.—And the weather?—It was 
frightfully cold, and our fur-coats were not warm enough. 
How is the climate in Russia ?—It is very hot and dusty 
there in summer, in winter very cold and dry, in spring 
it is temperate, but muddy, and in autumn, although 
not cold, yet very damp.— With whom are you going home 
in the evening ?—With Captain Petrof.—How many sisters 
had your neighbour, the tailoress?—She had five sisters. 
Had not she three little girls and two boys ?—No, all her 
children were girls. —Arethe horse and the ass useful animals? 
Both the horse and the ass are useful animals.—How is 
the country in which you passed all last summer ?—lIt is 
a charming one.—You see there large forests, with old high 
pines, fertile fields, luxuriant green meadows; you see 
there healthy people only, men and women, old men and 
children, and not a single pale or unhealthy face.—Did the 
young Frenchmen that were with you on the steamer eat 
much ?—They ate little, but they drank much.—Did the 
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pretty Frenchwomen drink much also?’—They did not eat, 
did not drink, and did not talk with anybody.—Was the 
sea calm ?—During the day it was calm, but in the evening, 
at night, and early in the morning it was very stormy. 
How are the summer days in Siberia ?—The summer days 
in that country are tolerably warm, but the long winter 
nights are very cold. 


Exercise LXIX. 


Who is calling you ?—The gardener is calling me.—Did 
_ the gardener’s wife call you also?—No, she did not call 
me.—Do you take your son with you to the theatre ?—No, 
I never take him with me, because he is still too young. 
Whom are they calling ?—They call nobody.—What are 
you taking there?—I take the book which you have 
ordered me to take.—Call your brother and tell him that 
it is time to dine, and that all in the dining-room are 
already dining.—I called him twice, but he says that he 
cannot come, because he has to learn his lessons.—Have 
you seen in the prison the obstinate criminal, who has 
fetters on his hands and feet?—I saw him, but he is not 
obstinate now, but overwhelmed with grief and misfortune ; 
he is now no longer an evildoer, but an unfortunate man. 
Why do you tear this velvet?—I do not tear it, but cut 
it.— Where do you live in winter ?—We live in winter and 
autumn in town, and in summer and spring in the village. 
Do you feel cold in winter ?—I feel cold when out, but I 
do not feel cold in the room.—Have you taken a cigar 
already ?—No, I have not yet, but I will take one.—When 
was your brother at the banker’s ?—He was at the banker’s 
the other day.—Is it windy out of doors?—The weather 
is fine to-day, but it was very windy yesterday.—To whom 
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were you speaking this morning ?—I spoke to a friend of 
mine, an Englishman; but do you not know him ?—No, 
I have not the honour.—Have you written the letter? 
No, I have not written it yet, but I will write it—When 
will you write it?—To-morrow morning or after dinner, 
when I shall have time for it.—Are your peasants ploughing 
already ?—They have already finished ploughing and are 
now sowing wheat, oats and barley.—Good morning, my 
dear Basil, son of Peter, I am very glad to see you and 
(all) yours in good health._—Where are you leading your 
little daughter P—I am leading her to the school.—Do you 
take her there often?—I take her there every day.—Did 
not the seamstress lose something f—Yes, she lost a little 
needle.—Is your sister pleased that we take her with us 
this evening to the theatre ?—Yes, she is very pleased. 


THIRTY-FIFTH LESSON.—Tpaanats nati Ypérs. 
Of the Infinitive (continued). 
Szconp ConsuGaTIoN. 


Crass 9 has the infinitive in Srb, preceded by the radical 
consonants 6, 0, M, H, J, p, 4, 1, ¢; the first person is like 
that of the second class, t.e. 10, (my, Iy, My, my). 


Cxop6-t1s, to sorrow ; cKop6-4-10, I sorrow. 
Bei-trs, to order ; Bei-¥, I order. 
Cus-bt, to sit ; cu-m-¥, | sit. 


Oss. 1.—The euphonic 4 is inserted after 6, m, o, and 
4, T, c are changed into their corresponding consonants x, 
q, m in the first person only. 

Tepntrts, to endure ; ‘Tepniw, répummt, ete. 
Bughts, to see ; BURY, BUABII, etc. 
8 
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To this class must be added : 


a. Verbs in ath, preceded by a radical vowel, as: 
Cro-dtb, to stand ; cro-1, I stand. 


b. And those verbs in arb, preceded by m, 4, m, in which 
5 before these consonants is changed into a for euphony, as: 
Aem4ts, to lie down ; sexy, I lie down. 


Crass 10 has the infinitive in att, first person in W, (ay, 
ay, Wy, Wy). 
Crpé-nts, to build; crp6-m, I build. 
I{tu-uiT, to value ; gba-1, I value. 
416-uTb, to love ; 1906-41-10, I love, 
Xoa-Htb, to walk ; xo-my¥, [ walk. 


Oss, 2.—The insertion of an 4 after 6, 1, ™, as also the 
change of consonants for euphony, is made in the first 
person only. 


Notr.—Verbs of the first eight classes belonging to the 
first conjugation have the second person singular of the 
present indicative in ems; and the last.two classes belong- 
ing to the second conjugation, have the second person of 
the present indicative in amb. 


To endure, to bear, Teputbrs. 
To be hanging, Buchs. II. 9. 
To make a noise, to bluster, [lyubrs. 


I endure, etc., a Tepm4i0, TH I am hanging, etc., a BOY, TH 38 
Tépnum, onb TépnATS. CHIIb, OBS BHCHTS. 

We endure, etc., mbt Tépnat, We are hanging, etc., Mb BUCi™, 
BI TCpOaTe, On TCépnATS. BH BACHTe, OHH BECHTS. 

1 endured, a reputs». | I was hanging, a Bactat. 

Endure, trepan, tepuute, Be hanging, BacH, BECiTe, 
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To fly, 
To fly, 


Defin. Imp. Asp. 
Aertrs, to fly ; 
4 se9¥, I fly; 


Aerts, definite IT. 9. 
Aerats, indefinite I. 1. 


Indcfin. Imp. Aap. 
setts. 
a aeTan. 


Tu zetHmt, thou flyest; TH zeTAents. 
Ont serats, he flies ; OHS seTAeTB. 
Mut serdws, we fly ; MBI JeThewb. 
Bu seTHTe, you fly; Bh 1eTAerTe. 
Oud sera, they fly; ond seTanrp. 
Al serba, I was flying;  aeraus. 
deri, serie, fly ; aera, serhiite. 
To hear, Cisimarts, IT. 9. 
To listen to, Ciymars,I.1. 
To obey, Caymarsca, I. 1. 
Oss. 3.—Ciymiats governs the accusative, and crymarsca, 
the genitive. 
Do you hear the singing of the Catimere 4H BH Ubaie cos0Bbd 2 
nightingale f 
Yes, I do. Aa, catamy. 
Whom are you listening to ? Kor6 By caymaerte ? 


I am listening to the master. 

She is listening, but does not hear. 
Do you obey your master ? 

Yes, I do obey him. 


Or (otherwise), or (if not), 


Do not make a noise, or you will 
wake the sick mother. 

Give this beggar some money, or 
he will die of hunger. 


@ cayman yubreia. 

Oud cr¥olaeTh, HO He CALIMIATS. 
Cifmiaerech 48 Bh CBOeré yustera? 
Aa, a er6 scerga ca¥mancs. 


A TO, He TO. 

He wymite, a To paséyauTe Gosbayw 
math. 

Aalite éromy simemy aénert, He To 
Ob yMpPETd Cb rds0gy. 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 
Crénena Cpapaénia. 


The adjective in Russian, as in English, possesses three 
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' degrees of comparison, the positive, the comparative and 
the superlative. 

Adjectives denoting quality or quantity, as also adverbs 
derived from adjectives, form the comparative by a change 
in the termination of the positive, as: 

Adopull, kind ; aocpébimitt, aodpbe, kinder. 
Céubauit, strong ; caibabimis, casbute, stronger. 

There are two different forms of the comparative: one 
declinable, ending in bamii, ami, mii, formed of adjectives 
with full termination, and another indeclinable, ending in 
be, e, formed of apocopated adjectives. 

Aoopbimaa méCnD HHA. Kinder woman. 
_ Aoopbimie ayn. Kinder people. 

Oss. 4.—The declinable comparatives have all the genders 
and both numbers, and are generally placed before a noun, 
while the indeclinable ones, like the apocopated adjectives they 
are derived from, are invariable, and are put after a noun, as: 

Yeronbes soopbe, The man is kinder. 
en’ so6pte, The wife is kinder. 
Asn A06pte, People are kinder. 

The termination bamiii, is placed before the radical con- 

sonants B, 6, 1, M, H, 4, p, A, T, as: 
Aemésufi, cheap ; xemenbitaif, cheaper. 
CrS6ult, weak ; caaéblimif, weaker. 
Exceptions: Mos046f, young ; maagmift, younger. 
Xya64, bad; xf¥amlii, worse. 

Oss. 5.—Adjectives in 361i, chili, mii, mii, have no de- 
clinable comparative. 

Adjectives in rift, nif, xifl, form the comparative in mai- 
Witt, waimia, mami, as: 

Crpérifi, severe ; crpomafimifi, more severe. 
Kpborit, strong ; Rpbavimis, stronger. 
Bérxit, old ; sermatmif, older. 
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Oss. 6.—Most adjectives in mii, kif, xi, have no de- 
clinable comparative. 


Oss. 7.—The following entirely alter their form in the 
com parative. 
Beisali, great; 66smiB, greater. 


Xopémil, good ; ayamilt, better. 
M4inH, small; méspmiil, smaller. 


Oss. 8.—The following adjectives in Kilt, preceded by a 
consonant, and in oxi, form their comparatives in various 
ways, dropping at the same time k, OR. 


Kpaérsii, 
Kopérsiit, 
Busanifi, near ; 61nm4Hmih, nearer. 

Huskit, low, vile; aam4imift, lower. 
Hiup6nift, broad ; mupmiii, broader. 
Bucéri®, high ; sticmié, higher. 

ray66nif, deep; ray6ov4imil, deeper, 
Téskitt, thin; tosv4aimii, thinner, 

Adéarif, long: Aosmahmil, longer. 

Aasézift, distant ; Aaubatimiii, more distant. 


} short ; kpaTaaimi#, shorter. 


Oss. 9.—Adjectives wanting either of the above compara- 
tives express the comparative by adding 6ou%e, ‘ more,’ as: 
Béute yariit, More narrow. 
Bésrbe past, More glad. 


Oss. 10.—The declinable comparative is used instead of 
the superlative when u3b scbxt, ‘of all, (than any) is 
understood, as: 


Aersimift (23% acbxt) lighter than any, lightest. 
Ayamitt (a3 acbx1), better than any, best. 
The same result is obtained by adding the prefix nau, as: 


Haaiyamil, The best. 
Hasxy awit, The worst. 
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The superlative is formed by adding cémsrit, ‘ most,’ to 


the positive. 
Camu uperpacenuh, Most beautiful. 
Camu séreift, Lightest. 
Camb A66puis, Kindest, 
To respect, to revere, Yeamatb, 1OUnTATS 
To peck, Repats. 
Harmful, spégnni. Famous, crasaniit. 
Polite, yrrisiit. Good tempered, Guaronp4sauil. 
Precious, Aparonteani. Obedient, mocaymawit. 
Envy, 34Bacts, f. Conscience, césbcth, f. 
Gambling, arpé. A favourite, 106uMer’S. 
Raspberry, marina. Gooseberry, KPH 6SHEEB. 
Strawberry, RayOauxa. Currant, cmop64mHa. 
A blessing, Buaro. 
Your obedient servant. Bam noKépani cayra. 
Your most obedient servant. Bam> norépathmifi czyra. 
A bird of prey. Xamjnaa OTA. 
Younger brother. Miaamift Opars. 
Eldest son. Crapmii cuia>. 


EXERcIsE LXX. 


What are these stone-masons building ?—They are build- 
ing a house for the richest and most liberal merchant in 
the town.—Has he a good garden ?—His garden is the 
finest in the town.—Which is the prettiest animal? 
The horse is the prettiest and most useful of our do- 
mestic animals.—Where is your friend?—She is sit- 
ting on the bench in the garden.—What are you sitting 
upon ?—I am sitting on a chair and the little dog is 
lying at my feet.—Which is the most harmful passion ? 
Gambling is the most harmful passion, and envy is the 
vilest.—Where are you going?—I am going to the 
cleverest and most experienced doctor in the town, because 
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health is man’s most precious treasure.—Yes, my friend, 
health and a tranquil conscience are the greatest blessings. 
Do you see that youth, whom all his friends respect? 
Yes; he is the politest and most diligent of all the pupils. 
The hare is the most timid animal.— What is that hang- 
ing on the nail?—A beautiful picture is hanging on the 
nail.—W hich is the pleasantest season of the year ?—Spring 
is the pleasantest, and summer is the warmest season.—The 
eagle is the largest and strongest of all birds of prey.—The 
highest mountains are in Switzerland, and the largest rivers 
in America.—Can all birds fly ?—Most birds fly, but there 
are birds which cannot fly.—Can the ostrich fly ?—No, the 
ostrich is a bird which cannot fly, but only walk.— Whither 
are these pigeons flying ?—They are flying to their nests. 
Who is our best friend ?—A good book is our best, truest 
and most sincere friend, and also our pleasantest companion. 
Do you hear what they say?—I am listening, but I do 
not hear, because I am sitting too far from them.—The 
most faithful friend is not as true as the Bible, and the 
cleverest companions are not as witty and wise as the 
fables of the famous fabulist Zsop.—The Volga is the 
largest river in Russia.—The longest day and the shortest 
night is on the twenty-first of June ; the shortest day and 
the longest night is on the twenty-first of December. 


Exercise LXXI. 


Will all the lady pupils go with us to the theatre to-day ? 
No, we take with us the most diligent only—What does 
this woman trade in?—She trades in fruit.—What fruit 
has she ?—She has most excellent raspberries, large (kpym- 
bli) plums, pears, apples, and fresh gooseberries.—Is it 
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true that the elephant is the most sagacious animal ?—Yes, 
it is true—Did you bring some gold?—I only brought 
some silver.—I advise you to bring some gold, or it will 
be impossible to buy that expensive horse.—Did the cook 
buy some fruit and some wine ?—He bought some of the 
best wine, and some most excellent fruit.—Are you standing 
or sitting ?—I am sitting, and not standing.—Are they 
sitting also ?—No, they are not sitting, but standing.—The 
cleverest people are not always the richest or happiest, and 
the richest: people are not always the most liberal.— Where 
did you spend the last spring and winter?—We spent the 
most agreeable season in Italy, and the coldest in Egypt. 
To whom did you give those French books ?—I gave them 
to your eldest brother.—Did you also give something to 
my youngest brother ?—No, I gave nothing to your youngest 
brother.— What does he advise you (to do) ?—He advises 
me to take lessons.—Have your brothers many sparrows? 
They have pigeons only, they have no sparrows.—Who pecks 
the cherries in the garden ?—The sparrows peck them, and 
I advise you to send the gardener there, or you will not 
have any cherries at all.—Of what do boys build their little 
houses ?’—They build them of cards—Whom do you now 
rely upon ?—I do not rely now upon any body, but formerly 
I relied upon my friends.—What does the merchant advise 
his clerk to do ?—He does not advise him, he orders (him). 
What does he order him to do?—He orders him to take 
the money to the richest banker in the town.—Did he take 
it to him ?—Yes he has taken it already.—What does the 
nurse advise the children to do?—She advises them not 
to eat unripe fruit.—Do your children obey their nurse ? 
They always obey her; my children are very obedient. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Tpsianats mwecréi Ypors. 
ForRMATION OF THE INDECLINABLE COMPARATIVES, 


He is stronger. Out camate. 

The father is kinder, Oréns Ao6pte. 
The sister is richer. Cectp4 6orage. 
The wine is cheaper. Bua6 jemésie. 


The housesare higher. oma shime. 


The indeclinable or apocopated comparative is formed 
from the positive by changing the terminations of the latter 


into Be or e, as: 
Crh6ni, crab, weak ; crabte, weaker. 
Taépaui, TRepAB, hard ; tBépme, harder. 
Yunutt, ywéas, clever; yuute, cleverer. 
actu, wactb, frequent ; tame, more frequent. 


Adjectives having the declinable comparative in bam, 


take be, as: 
Declinable. Indeclinable. 
Aooptmiit, kinder ; Ao6pte. 
Caa6biuift, weaker ; caabte. 
Caupathmit, stronger; cHibate, etc. 


Oss. 1.—The following are exceptions to the above rule : 


Deolinable. Indeclinable. 
Aemesbimis, cheaper; Aemiésse. 
Tsepabimiat, harder; Tsépme. 
Gorarbimiit, richer;  Gorfse. 
Tycrbamiat, thicker ; rye. 
Kpyrbimilt, steeper;  Epyde. 


Adjectives in 3blii, chil, mii and iii, have the indeclinablo 
comparative only : 
Aticuli, bald ; anche, balder. 
Cebaitt, fresh ; cabate, fresher. 
Cusp, (dark) blue ; cuaée, bluer, 
Fopéuilt, warm ; ropavée, warmer, 
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Adjectives in ria, Kia, xi form their indeclinable com- 
parative in e, changing at the same time r, k, x into &, 4, M1. 
Kpsoxia, strong ; comparative xpboce. 

Crpérifi, severe ; comparative crpéxe. 
Bérxi8, old; comparative pérme. 
Oss, 2 —The following in nii take abe instead of ye; 
some take both Se and e, as: 
Auxitt, wild ; comparative auvée. 
Boltxifit, bold ; comparative Gol Tée. 
Kaikit, miserable ; comparative martbé and mire. 
3a6uKi8, sonorous; comparative sbontbe and 3B6H7e. 
A6sxif, clever; comparative sostTbe and 168%. 


The following form their indeclinable comparative in 


Various Ways: 
Kopérxia, short ; comparative xopéye. 


Kpoérsii, kind ; : - Epdégye. 
Bii3Kif, near ; - « Game. 
Haskitt, low ; . « Hime. 
Yakill, narrow ; . - yme. 
Hnp6riti, broad ; ° « mupe, 
Bucéritt, high ; .  «  Bhime. 
Tay66nifl, deep ; © « ray6ne. - 
Cia6niB, slack 5 . claome. 
T6unift, thin ; j . TOHEDe. 
Aéarift, long ; -  « Adsboe. 
Aasénift, distant ; ‘ - Aasbote. 


Oss. 3.—Iopskiii, ‘ bitter,’ according to its meaning, has 
a double comparative in each form: ropyaimii or ropmik 
and répse or ropmie. 


Wormwvod is more bitter than Ioutiss répye ropyign. 
mustard. 

The poor man’s life was still sadder Kazab ObanakS 6nd emé rdépsie 
than before. qbub upémse. 


In the following 4 is changed into m, and cr into m: 
Mo1046#, young 3 comparative mo1dxe. 
Xy46ll, bad; comparative xyme. 
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Téscrul, thick ; comparative réime. 
Hpocréi, simple; comparative npdéme. 


Oss. 4.—The following indeclinable comparatives in e 
are formed from the declinable comparatives, and not from 
the positive degree. 
declinable 661bmiit. 
indeclinable 66ibmIe. 
declinable méubmilt. 


indeclinable mCubie. 


‘ declinable ayimi. 
x 18, good ; parati 
poomn: earn es indeclinable ay 1m1e. 


+ Kp4cauit, fair ; comparative xpame. 


Beaukifl, great; comparative { 


Mami, small ; comparative { 


Oss. 5—From the comparatives 6015 and ménpmiii, 
are derived the adjectives 
Boum6k, ‘large, and wessmdéi, ‘small,’ 


boinm6i is used also instead of Beaurift, when it denotes 
a size, as: GO1bMIOH AomMs, ‘a large house,’ instead of BesnKiii 
JOM. 


The comparative of the following adjectives and adverbs 
must not be confounded : 


Adjectives. Adterbs. 
Longer, Adubme. Longer (time), 4érbe. 
More distant, 4415m0. Farther, a4ste. 
Thinner, t6asme. Thinner, T6aute. 
Larger, 661bme. More, 66:%¢. 
Smaller, méHbme. Less, uénte. 


Oss. 6.—The comparative of all other adverbs is exactly 
the same as that of the indeclinable-adjectives they are 
derived from. 

I was here longer than you. A Obit axtcs Adsbe néRerH BE. 


This war was longer than that one. Sra BoB! 6144 AdubMe TOL. 
We went farther. Mul nomid Aasbe. 
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That forest is more distant from Tors a6ch galbme orcwsza aémerm ra 


here than that river. pbré. 
I have more books than he. Y wend 66rb0 RHErs Ths y Hers. 
This book is larger than that. Sta Kalra 66ubme Ton. 
I have less money than he. Y wend uénte a¢ners vies y nerd. 


These tables are smaller than those. OTB crouts MénbMe TEX4. 
The ice is thinner than it was last dexs TOnbe TEuD BB UPSMUIONS rosy. 
year. 
My paper is thinner than yours. Mod GymAra T6abmre Bamel. 
A little larger, Tlo6és%e. 
A little smaller, oménte. 


Oss. 7.—The preposition m0 is added to the indeclinable 
comparative when the object compared is not mentioned, as : 


A larger house is taken. H4gats 40s n006ubme 


But when the object of comparison is mentioned, the 
comparative must be without the preposition no, as: | 
Your house is larger and more Bans joms 66ume m mpoctéprte 

roomy than ours. HAmero. 

Oss. 8.—The preposition m0, if used when the object of 
comparison is mentioned, modifies the comparative and 
signifies ‘a little,’ as: 


Your book is a little better than B4ma xadra norfame aamel. 
ours, 

This horse is a little stronger than 91a 16maqb mocnanfe Tol. 
that one. 


As—as,  Taktb—kakb. 


Oss. 9.—In the comparative of equality taxt is usually 
left out in affirmative sentences. 


He is as rich as Croesus. On» (taKt) Gorath kakt Kpess. 


Stronger, Caunke, carpi. 
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Oss. 10.—The comparative termination $e can be short- 


ened in all adjectives into Bi. 


The—the, 


Gtuta—rbmt. 


Oss. 11.—‘ The,’—‘ the’ before a comparative are ren- 


dered abmt THM. 


The larger a horse is, the stronger 


it is. 


Ytys G6éusme s6magb, thw on8 
cHabate. 


Oss. 12.—There are qualifying adjectives which do not 


admit of any comparison. 


To this class belong adjectives 


denoting a.quality of which a larger or smaller measure is 


impossible, as : 
Square, xBaApaTanit. 
Married, men4tuit. 
Childless, Geagbrasiit. 
Homeless, 6e346mBurH. 


Armless, Geapyriit. 
Footless, 6esndériii. 
Barefoot, 6ocdi. 
Pedestrian, mmiii, ete. 


Oss. 18.—The object of comparison once mentioned need 


not be repeated. 


What cloth is better than German 
(cloth) ? 

English cloth is better than Ger- 
man. 


As (like), 


Do it as you are told and not in 
your own way. 


Karée cyraé 1yime atuéqnaro ? 
Agraificxoe cyxu6 4yame atuégnaro. 


Raks. 


Atuaiite 610 Kakb Bawb npBRAsLI- 
BalTb. & He 00 CBOeMy. 


Ons. 14.—There are in the Russian language only four 
adjectives having the superlative with declinable termi- 


nations; these are: 


Largest, sesnvatmis. 
Highest, sycovaiimift. 


Best of all, 


Smallest, massitmif. 
Lowest, BExaimil. 


Ayame scbxs. 
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Oss. 15.—The superlative is also formed by adding scbrt, 
‘of all,’ to the indeclinable comparative. 
He is the kindest of all. Ont ao6phe pchxs. 
She is the prettiest of all.  On4 xpacupte scéx. 


For, { H6o (rarely used). 


orouy 470. 
Read the Bible, for it isthe best | Ynrilire BaGstw, h60 Sro camaa 499- 
book. mad KHETa. 


By (on), Io (governs the dative). 


By which road do you wish to go? Ho KoTépot Aopérs Bu mez4eTe BATH? 
I will go by the nearest road. A noHay 00 OsemSitmel gopors. 


Exercise LX XII. 


Is it agreeable to live in town in the summer ?—It is 
very agreeable, but to live in a village in the summer is 
still more agreeable and healthier than in town.—Is it as 
warm to-day as it was yesterday ?—To-day is much warmer 
than yesterday—Whose daughter is more diligent and 
more amiable than all the other pupils ?—Our neighbour’s 
daughter is the most diligent and most amiable of all.—Are 
all girls as charming and amiable as his sister ?—His sister 
is kind and amiable, but her friend is kinder and more 
-amiable, and their schoolmistress is the most amiable and 
charming of all Whaese house is the finest of all?—The 
uncle’s house, which you see on the other side of the river, 
is the finest of all—Our neighbour’s dog is very pretty. 
That is true, but my dog is prettier than that of the neigh- 
bour.— Which horses are the dearest ?—Arabian horses are 
the dearest.— Where were you yesterday ?—We were in the 
new theatre, which is much more luxurious and more roomy 
than the old one.—Are these merchant-ships as large and 
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strong as those war-ships ?—No, war-ships are always larger 
and stronger than merchant-ships.—Which horse is the 
larger, yours or that of the Englishman ?—My horse is 
larger, but that of the Englishman is prettier and more 
expensive than mine.—The nearer to the North, the longer 
are the days in summer, and the shorter the nights.— Which 
is the most expensive stone of all ?—The diamond is dearer 
than all other precious stones.— What country is more moun- 
tainous than France ?—Switzerland is more mountainous 
than France, but France is larger and richer than Switzerland 
Is the stag as swift as the horse?—The stag is much 
swifter than the horse.-—Which street is the broader, this 
or that ?—That is the broader, but this is the brighter, for 
the houses are lower.—We have bought all this a little 
cheaper than before—Is Moscow rich ?—Yes, Moscow is 
one of the richest cities of Russia——Who came here later 
than you ?—Everybody came earlier than I.—These trees 
are higher and greener than those.—These houses are a 
little higher, but those are a little more roomy.—In spring 
the sky is clearer and the air is purer, more agreeable and 
warmer, than in autumn.—Man can live anywhere, both in 
the warmest and the coldest countries. 


Exercise LX XIII. 


Is the river Dnieper deep ?—It is not everywhere equally 
deep, some places are deep and others are deeper or more 
shallow.— Which wine is the cheaper, the red or the white ? 
—The white is the cheaper, but the red is the better.— Have 
you in England coal and iron ?—There is more coal and iron 
in England than in France.—Who is the more diligent, 
your eldest or your youngest son?—My youngest son is 
much more diligent and more obedient than my eldest. 
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Where does he want to gof—To the field and into the 
forest.— Why not into the garden ?—The forest is the nearest. 
Old men are generally more experienced than young men. 
Is the cupola of this church as high as the tower of that 
strong castle ?—The cupola of this church is not only higher 
than that tower, but it is also higher than all the other 
cupolas and towers in the city.— Which do you like the best, 
summer or spring ?—I like summer better (more) than 
spring, because it is warmer in summer.—France is larger 
and more populous than Holland, but Russia is not only 
larger than France, but it is also the most populous country 
in Europe.—Is your woollen cloth as thin as mine ?—My 
cloth is thicker and cheaper than yours.—A mean rich man 
is much poorer than a beggar.—Do you want to eat now or 
later ?—I do not want to eat now, because I have just break- 
fasted.—Bring a little more firewood, for it is very cold in 
the room.—Is your fur coat, lined with bear-skin, light? 
No, it is very heavy.—Is it warm ?—It is warmer than all 
my other fur coats.—Did you live long in Italy ?—I lived 
there longer than my brother.—Is the autumn day as long 
as the winter day ?—The autumn day is longer than the 
winter one.—Who wears sable furs?—Only wives and 
daughters of rich men wear sable furs.—Are sheep-skins and 
hare-skins cheap?—They are cheaper than all other furs. 
Who was always the more liberal, the rich foreigner or his 
poor neighbour ?—The first was by far the more liberal. 
Has he much money ?—He has less money than you, but 
your house is smaller than his.—Whose waistcoat is the 
older, yours or mine ?—My waistcoat is older than yours. 
Is he younger than his brother?—He is older than his 
brother.—Is his horse cheaper than yours?—His horse 1s 
cheaper, but also older and worse than mine. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
Tpaanatb ceabMoa Ypérs. 


AUGMENTATIVE AND DIMINUTIVE ADJECTIVES. 


Russian qualifying adjectives, besides the three degrees 
of comparison, by means of certain terminations and pre- 
fixes, express abundance or want in the quality itself, and 
also strengthen or soften the original signification of the 


positive degree. 
A. The augmentative degree denoting the quality as 
more abundant or stronger than usual is rendered : 
a. By adding the prefix npe to the declinable adjectives : 
Bil, white; npectunl, quite white. 
Aypa68, bad ; upeaypaéi, very bad, 


b. By adding the terminations exoners, eMlenekKb or 0X0- 
HekL, OmleHeKs to the indeclinable adjectives : 


s.. , § 6bsaéxonert, . i 
Barb, white ; { Otuvimenexs, } quite white. 


x6 : 
cam dey {PEERED uit dy. 
Oss. 1.—The augmentative degree in adjectives is com- 


monly rendered by adding: coschms or i ae quite, 
entirely,’ to the apocopated adjeetives, as 


Bhiéxoners or cosepmiéano 6614, quite white. 
Cyx6xonexs or copepménno cyx3, quite dry. 


Nore.—The augmentative adjectives never denote a coarse 
deformity like that expressed by augmentative substantives. 


B. The diminutive degree denoting the quality as weaker 
T 
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than usual is formed by adding opaTblii, epatira to the de- 
clinable, or opaTb, esaTb to the indeclinable adjectives. 


PENH whites { Geronire.’  Whitish, rather white. 
? +] 

Canift, . cunesaTnit 

Cuus, } blue ; { cunenars, : } rather blue. 


C. The diminutive terminations eHbKOH, OHBKOH, apo- 
copated enekb, oHeKL are made use of to soften or modify 
the original signification of the adjective. These termi- 
nations are generally used before the substantives in the 
diminutive form, as: . 


Bhreabraa co64aKa, A little white dog. 
Cuinenbgow naatéuers, A little blue handkerchief. 


Every qualifying adjective cannot have all the above 
mentioned degrees of signification; therefore the following 
rules must be observed : 


1. The diminutive terminations osatsiil, eparbiii are added 
only to those qualifying adjectives that denote colour, 
sense, measure, form, weight and physical or moral defi- 
ciency, as : 


Yépnntt, black; diminutive; yepHosdrmil. 


Ténawh, warm ; ae Ten40BaTi i. 
Craanifi, sweet ; See ciaqRosaTii, 
Maiuh, small ; eae MatOBaTHH. 
Kpyrani, round; ... Kpyraosatnit. 
Aérrii, light; end ag JerropaTiii. 
Bé jul, poor ; ose OBAHOBATHA. 
Cxyo6H, mean ; selec cKynosaTni. 


2. On the other hand the above terminations cannot be 
added to qualifying adjectives denoting a physical or moral 
perfection, such as: ‘kind,’ aé6psiit; ‘ intelligent,’ yuania; 
‘rich,’ Ooratbii, etc. 
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Oss. 2.—The diminutive terminations opatbii, epaTbiii 
must not be confounded with the similar terminations of the 
positive degree of derivative adjectives, such as: 


Yraopatuit, Angular. 
HosapenArnit, Porous. 
Banosatuil, In fault, wrong. 


8. The terminations exbKow, onbKOM cannot be added to 
adjectives ending in kiii, preceded by a consonant and de- 
noting a property in an inanimate object, such as: ‘fragile,’ 
aOMkiii ; ‘sonorous,’ 3B0gKifi ; ‘slippery,’ CKOIB3KIH, etc. 


4. The augmentative terminations exoHekt, eleneks can- 
not be added to derivative adjectives denoting appurtenance 
to an object of some parts or properties and ending in aBbiii, 
ATbIH, ACTbIH, OBATbIM, HBbIH, BTbIM, ACTbIH, OBATbIA, Hb, Kilt, 
etc., such as: 


MosomSsnit, Young-looking. 
Ataisuit, Lazy. 
Cepautnii, Angry. 
Kppatuit, Winged, etc. 


Oss. 8.—All such adjectives however can take the prefix 
upe, both in the declinable and indeclinable form. 


LpewosomAsnit, mpeMor0Rass, Looking very young. 
Iperbakeuit, uperbades, Very lazy. 
pecepautuit, npecepaurs, Very angry. 


Oss. 4.—Both the augmentative and the diminutive ad- 
jectives are used affirmatively only ; therefore the negative 
particle ne cannot be prefixed to them. 


Oss. 5.—Augmentative and diminutive adjectives have 
no degrees of comparison. 


In forming the augmentative and the diminutive degrees 
the following euphonic changes must be observed : 
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1. The e in the termination eHekb, exonert, preceded by 
Tr, K, X is changed into 0: 
AGdarif, long; diminutive g6srompEifi, ,orré6x0HeE+. 


Bucésié, high; ... BHICOKOBBEIM, BHCOKOXOBCES. — 
Cyx6#, dry; sé 4 CYxonbRilt, cyxO6x0neRsd. 


2. The terminations emenert, omenerS cannot be added 
to adjectives having 3, c, #, 4 or M before the termination, 
thus : 


Cobalt, fresh ; augmentative cpbx¢éxonens and not csbmémesers. 


Oss. 6.—All other adjectives can take both the termina- 
tions exXOHeKb, OXOHEKL and eMleHeks, OMleHeRS. 


Bini, white ; augmentative Ob1éx0neRD and Ob1EWeHeR 
Cyx6it, dry ; augmentative cyx6xonen® and cyxO6meners. 


8. Adjectives in nil, preceded by the radical consonants 
H, A,T, 3,C,r, form their augmentative or diminutive degree 
by adding eHbKOM, OAbEOH, eHEKb, OHEKb, CXOHCKb, OXOHEKD 
to the radical consonant; the consonant k&, therefore in the 
termination of the positive degree is left out, as: 


Téukit, thin ; diminutive ténesbKott, TORCHEE ; augmentative TOHéxoHeRS. 
Aéraif, light ; diminutive aéroubKift, ser6nexd ; augmentative aer6xoners. 


4. In the adjective maria, ‘soft,’ the consonant r is 
changed into £: 


Mérslii, diminutive mézoubrift, MakOHeRS ; Augmentative MAKOXOHERS. 


5. The following in rit preserve the k: 
dni, swift; diminutive nm6K6neRS ; augmentative mAOROXxOneRt. 
Margit, pitiable; ... MalKOHEED ; aac MAIKOXOWOES. 
réppxiit, bitter ; eh He TOphROwER?; rr rOpbROXOHEERS. 
Hdcxii, flat ; Bien DAOCKGHOE? ; eae NIOCKOXOHERS, 
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+ Kphuriit, strong ; dim. xpbunabxof and xpbooxsKoll ; apoc, rpbudnext and 
EPSoOROHERD ; augm. KpbudxoneRrs. 
$+ Mesxiit, shallow, small ; dim. mésmonbrof and uésenbKolt ; apoc. MeIKOHCES 


and meiének ; augm. MeiROx0HeRD and MeIEXOHEES. 


To marry (to get married), 
neuter verb. 


Married to, 


ienutbca Ha (with the pre- 
positional case). 
BaIxoquts 3aMym> 3a (with 
the accusative). 
shesats Ha (with the prep.). 
3amymemt 3a (with theinstr.). 


Oss. 7.—The verb Bbixoguts samyms, ‘to marry, is made 
use of when speaking of women, having for the perfect 
aspect BbIiiTd 34My&b, and the verb menutbca when speaking 


of men. 


Nore.—The present and the future of the verb menurtsca 
are alike, i.e. menl0cb, KénuIECA, etc. 


Who is going to get married ? 

He is going to get married. 

Whom is he going to marry 

He is going to marry my sister. 

Is it long since he has married her ? 

He has been married to her two 
years. 

Whom is she going to marry ! 

She is going to marry him. 

She was married to him last year. 


Has she been long married to him 
It isnot long since she was married. 


To marry (to perform the 


ceremony of marriage), 


Who has married them ! 
The clergyman married them, 


Kro ménatca ? 

Ont ménBTCA. 

Ha KOM’ OND RénuTCA ? 

Ha moé# cectp’ on x¢nBTCS. 
Aapuo 48 08+ Ha Bell KenaTh ? 
Out mewaTs na Hel ABA réfa. 


3a Kord BHXOJHTS OHA BAMYRB? 

Ona BUXOJHTS 8a Herd 3aMy KB. 

Ona siillta 3a Bneré6 SaMyKb BB 
DpOmLI0OMd rosy. 

Aabué 18 Ona 8a BEND S4My Rem ? 

Oka BegaBHo S4MyxeMs. 


Bbasats, I. 1. perfect asp. 
o6pbavats. 


Ro Hxb BbaI4.13 ? 
Caamjénaak> BEHIND AY>d. 
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A single man, a bachelor, Xosocréil tex0BbEs. 
A married man, ResAruit ye10sb5>. 
A married woman, Samymaag RCHIRHA. 
A marriage, Bpakt, meauteoa. 

A wedding, Cpa4b6a. 

To marry for love, Menkes 00 s06BH. 
A money match, ¢ Bpaxt 00 pacyéty. 


BelgaTb SAMyab 3a. 
To marry to, act. v. enim Ha, perf. asp. ome- 


HATS. 
He has married his daughter toan $O#% Biljarb cCBOW AOU BS4MYRD Ba 
officer. oonnépa. 
He married his son to an officer’s Ons xeaHib cpoeré6 china Ha ZOvepa 
daughter. oounépa. 


Exercise LXXIV. 


What has this pretty little girl got in her hands f—She 
has got a little red handkerchief.— What kind of little gown 
has this little girl got ?—-She has got a clean, white little 
gown and a pair of new little shoes.—How is the water of 
this lake ?—It was coldish yesterday, but it is rather warm 
to-day.—How are the clothes which your tailor brought 
you the day before yesterday ?—They are rather wide, and 
the sleeves are narrowish and rather short.—The rooms of | 
the kind little old woman are rather small and cold.—Is 
your servant intelligent and diligent ?—He is very diligent, 
but rather stupid ——How is your new horse (which) you 
bought at the fair yesterday ?—It is very lazy, but much 
stronger than my other one.—This knife is quite blunt; 
give me another a little sharper, if you please.—Speak to 
him a little louder, because he 1s rather deaf.—How is the 
bread at your baker’s ?—It is rather stale, sourish and rather 
bitter—Can you give me a hundred roubles?—I do not 
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know ; I think that will be rather difficult, but if you like, 
I can give you fifty roubles now, and the other fifty roubles 
afterwards.— W hat kind of a little house has your neighbour 
got ?—Hisnew little houseis small, but clean.—Is the weather 
fine ?—No, it is rather damp out.—Are the streets clean? 
The streets are rather dirty—How was the beer (which) 
you drank at the Hotel yesterday ?—The beer (which) we 
drank there was rather thick, but not bad. 


Exercise LXXV. 


When did your eldest brother get married ?—He was 
married last year.—Are both your brothers married ?—My 
eldest brother is married, but the youngest one is not yet 
married.—Whom did your eldest brother marry f—He 
married the daughter of the clergyman who married 
them at St. Nicholas’ church.—Give this little boy a pair 
of boots, because the rain is pouring and it is very cold 
out.—Is this boy then barefoot ?—No, he is not bare- 
foot, but his boots are in holes——Where were you going 
yesterday morning with your daughter?—We were going 
to the wedding of my niece, who has married my clerk.—Is 
it true that your other niece is also going to marry the rich 
banker f—No, it is not true; my second niece was long ago 
married to Captain Petrof.—Is your mistress kind, and is 
her husband liberal ?——We have a very kind mistress and 
her husband is a very liberal man.—Is this river deep ?—It 
is rather deep, but it is not broad enough for large ships. 
Is your coffee sweet.—My coffee is quite bitter and 
thoroughly cold.—To whom did you give the pens and the 
red ink ?—I gave them to my youngest brother—Do you 
see those little red flowers on that little table?—-I do not 
see the red, but I see the little bluish flowers.—When were 
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you at the countess’s house?—I have been there quite re- 
cently.—Was she at home ?—No, she was not at home, she 
was at the wedding at the princess’s house.—To whom did 
the princess marry her daughter?—She married her to 
a rich banker.—Is the countess’s family large f—Yes, she 
has five sons and four daughters.—I thought that her family 
was less than mine.—No, you see her family is larger than 
yours.—Have you spoken to that married woman who has 
got married against her parent’s will?—No, I spoke only 
with that single man. 


Exercisk LX XVI. 


Where is this busy little bee flying to?f—lIt is flying 
to gather the sweet honey from the flowers.—Are your 
rooms cleanf—Our rooms are quite clean, but the floors 
in the vestibule are quite dirty.—Did not your servant 
then wash the floors to-day?—No, our servant is very 
lazy.— What does this young-looking peasant say f—He 
says that “one who is not lazy to plough will soon be rich.” 
To whom is this peasant going to marry his young son ?—He 
is going to marry him to a young and pretty peasant-girl. 
Did you go anywhere yesterday f—I went to the theatre 
and to the ball yesterday.—Are they going anywhere? 
They are going to the field, which is quite green.—Is your 
handkerchief clean ?—My handkerchief is quite clean, there 
is not a single dirty spot on it.—Whom is your niece 
married to?—-She has married our neighbour.—TIs it true 
that the rich banker, at whose wedding we danced, has 
married a poor widow ?—He did not marry a widow, but a 
girl, the daughter of the richest banker in our town.—Who 
married them f—A French priest married them. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Tpianats Bocbméa Ypors. 


Retative ADJECTIVES.—I] pasaratesbHoe OrHocktesbHOe. 


What journal is this? Kax6i ro mypHas ? 

It is a monthly journal. Sto MécaiHHit KypRAsS. 
What tobacco have you ? Kax6it y Bach Ta6aKt # 

I have Turkish tobacco. Y wena typénriit rabdes. 
What kind of egg is this ? Raxkée éTo aig6? 

It is a fowl’s egg. Dro KypHaoe shn6, 


Adjectives which denote a relation of an object to our- 
selves or others, or distinguish a thing in relation to its 
kind are termed in Russian opasarateibabid OTHOCHTeIBHbIA, 
‘relative adjectives,’ and are formed from substantives and 
some adverbs as follows : 


a. Adjectives ending in ckiii, ckoii, nKi#t, oBcKIi, escria are 
formed from names of animate beings, spiritual objects, 
names of places and professions : 

Bort, God ; Bémeckif, God’s, God like. 
Yeiosbes, man ; yesossyecki#, human, 

3atpb, beast ; sBépcnilt, bestial. 

Orént, father ; orégecrit, paternal. 

Cei6, village ; céascrifi, rural. 

Anraia, England ; 4araliicrif, English. 
Héuers, a German ; otuéqsii, German. 
RKyuo¢qt, a merchant; xynéseckift, mercantile. 


6. Adjectives formed from names of months take the 
termination CKI#, OBCKIH, as: 
Tenpapb, January ; ressapscrift, of January. 
@cppiub, February ; eespAsbcelf, of February. 
The termination osckiii is added to the months of March, 
Maprts and ‘ August,’ Aprycrs, as: 
Maprosckifi, Abrycrésckiit, of March, of August. 
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Oss. 1.—The English terminations tc, ical, when used for 
names of different sciences are rendered in Russian by 
HyeckKili, as: ‘dramatic,’ ApamaTayeckii; ‘historical,’ acto- 
paueckit; ‘lyric,’ sapheckil, ete. 

c. Relative adjectives in nubiii, are formed mostly from 


names of animals, as : 
Céroit, falcon ; conosewl. 
Yrra, a duck ; yrhawi. 
Opést, an eagle ; opaunni. 
Iver4, a bee; myeshuwit. 
Kosé1t, a goat ; rossHanl. 
Jest, a lion ; sbpdsul. 
Aémagb, a horse ; somaghanii. 


Oss. 2—The following names of animals take obit, epbrit : 


Boopt, beaver ; 6o6pésnit. Ext, hedgehog ; emdnuiil. 
Katt, vale ; EaTéspi. Kpors, top; xpoTésnrit. 
Ocetpt, sturgeon ; oceTpésnf. { Mops, seal ; mopmésuiit. 


Oss. 3.—Adjectives in opoil, eBoil, OBHBIH, eBALIA, CHHBIE, 
HbIa, HOH, are formed from names of inanimate and abstract 


objects having various significations, as: 

naposoll KoTéss, a steam boiler. 

napnde Mo10K6, new milk. 

aymésanii, hearty, sincere. 

Ayman, suffocating, close. 

¢ ayxos6it nactpyMénTS, a wind-instrument. 


Ayxs, spirit, ghost ; ¢ ayxGsaui, spiritual. 





Hap, steam ; { 


Aym§, soul ; 


d. Adjectives formed from names of trees terminate 


generally in opblit, eBbIit, as: 
rpyma, pear ; rpymésnii. Ay6t, oak ; Zy66snit. 
Bepéza, birch ; Gepésosnit. Cocaa, pine; cocndsniit. 


e. Adjectives in subi, AHOH, AHHBIH, denote the material 


of which a thing is made, as: 
Aépeno, wood ; sepeséanit, wooden. 
K6ma, leather ; x6manuiit, leathern. 
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Bés0cb, hair ; posocanél. 
e | Boga, water ; Boqaudd, 


Macao, oi] ; m4czanuit. 
5 ’ 
Mierks0, iron ; mer538n8. 


Oss. 4.—Adjectives ending in mii, ii, mii are mostly 
used in the sense of substantives, as: 


Hpox6mif, a foot-traveller. 


Képuaift, a helmsman., 
pitaaia, a visitor. 


Utmit, a pedestrian. 


jf. Adjectives formed from nouns and adverbs signifying 
time or place end in Hifi, MHlii, enHid, as: 


Stro, summer ; réruiit. 
Becad, spring ; secénallt. 


Tenépt, now ; tenépemaill. 
Beer 4a, always ; scergamail. 


KarAa $To ros6nna ? 
STo AJeKCAHAPOBCKAA KOIOHAA. 


What column is this ? 
It is Alexander’s column. 


Oss. 5.—Relative adjectives answer the question: ‘what 
kind?’ They are therefore easily distinguished from pos- 
sessive adjectives answering the question ‘ whose ?” 


Whose book is this ? 
It is Alexander’s book. 


Yoa Sta Kangra? 
(910 Asencanaposa KBura, 
Sto kuMra AJeKCAB Apa. 


Oss. 6.—Possessive adjectives in Russian, as has been 
already explained, may be just as well rendered by the 
genitive of the nouns they are derived from. The same, 
however, cannot be done with the relative adjectives, although 
they are often rendered by the genitive of other languages, 


Eagle’s nest, 

A merchant’s son, 
A gentleman’s son, 
A travelling bag, 
Travelling notes, 
An able man, 
River-water, 


Opssnoe rab336. 
Kynéveckiii chins. 
Asopaéncrift chu. 
AopOmaaa cyka. 
Tlytestiua saniicne. 
yrawk se10nbKb. 
Phauda Boga. 
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Domestic expenses, 
Pig’s head, 

A house-door, 

The town-wall, 

An air pump, 


Most (the greater part), 


Who has most ? 

I have most. 

Most of this field is already green. 
Most people buy this. 


Several, 


Aowfimruia asaépmeu. 


“Cpania roi0BA. 


AomOsaa ABepb. 
Toposcraa crbH& 
Bossy maw sacéct. 


{ BOsb Maga WacrTh. 


béabmiee aHc10. 

Y roro 66abmee qHc16 t 

¥Y mena 66ubmee acs6. 

Bésbmaa yacts éroro n64a yme serenh, 
B6abmee yacr6 awjel DOKyDAOT?> sro. 


IécxorbKo. 


Have you more horses than one? Y Bact 66ubme oAn6h 16mayzH f 


Yes, sir, I have several. 


Several kinds, or sorts, 
Several, 


What pencils has he ? 

He has several kinds of pencils. 
Are all the houses burnt ? 
Several are burnt. 


Usually, generally, 


Where do you usually dine ? 
I usually dine at home. 


To call, (to awake), 


At what time does he ‘call his 
master ? 

He usually calls him at nine, but 
I call him always at seven 
o’clock. 


Caste, class, coczdsie. 
Clergy, Ayxosénctpo. 
Nobility, 4sopancreo. 
Education, o6pa3ozaate. 
Educated, o6paaésananf. 


Aa, c¥Aapb, Y Hach HSCROIbEO. 


Pasuple. 

Muorie. 

Karie kapanazame y Her6é ? 
Y nerd pasawe Kapaa Aa. 


Bcé an Aom4 cropban? 
Muorie goma cropbaa. 


OdpikHoBénHO, Booome. 


rat BH OOWNKHOBCHHO o6bgaete ? 
Al oGpiKHoBéHHO 46Ma 0654aD. 


Byauts, perf. asp. pas6yauts. 

Bb KOTOpOMD 4acY OnD OYARTS CBOerd 
rocnoauna ¢ 

Oat o6nkHOBénHO OF ARTS erd Bb AC- 
BATh, a A Oymy eTd BCerAa Bb 
CeMb WacdBB. 


Foreign, sarpanaqani. 

A table-spoon, croi6paa 16mKa. 

A dessert-spoon, Aecéptaaa 16%Ka. 
A tea-spoon, wiitaan 16meuka. 
Maternal, matephuckttt. 
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Of one’s native country, OréyectBenanit. 

A horse’s mane, Aomaguinaa rpasa. 

Water communication, Boaaude coobménie. 
A colony, r0!6nia. Unimportant, masosamEnl. 
A meal of fish, Phi6noe r¥mause. To rise, to get up, BCTaBaTb. 
A meal of meat, Macnée rymanbe. To rise, perf. asp. BCTaTb. 


Exercise LXXVII. 


Which houses are better than those of the village ?—Town 
houses are much better and larger than village houses, but 
rural life in summer is much more agreeable than town life. 
Is French tobacco as good as American ?—No, the latter, 
although dearer, is much better than the former.—What 
book are you reading f—I am reading a German book about 
the rural life of the Russian people.—W hat love is stronger 
than all others ?—Maternal love.—What cold is more severe 
than that of February and March.— Usually the January cold 
is more severe than all others.—Are duck and goose eggs 
expensive ?—In our market they are more expensive than 
fowls’ eggs.— Where did they see those two black eaglets? | 
In the eagle’s nest.—Have you been in the Indian colonies? 
Yes, I spent (sposecti) the five hottest months there.—Are 
March days long there ?—They are much longer there than 
those of July and August.— W hat goods has this merchant ? 
He has several kinds of goods; he has iron, copper and pewter 
¢oods.— What houses are warmer than those built of stone? 
Wooden houses are much warmer than stone ones.— Where 
did you buy these pineand birch tables ?—I bought them from 
the merchant’s son in the market.—Did you bring me my new 
leather travelling bag ?—No, but I will bring it you afterdin- 
ner.—Had you for dinner to-day a meal of fish or meat ?—No, 
we had neither, we had only milk soup.—W hich classin Russia 
is the best (most) educated ?—The children of noblemen 
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in Russia are usually much better educated than those of 
merchants.—How is the fish trade in this town generally? 
It is unimportant, because we have no water communication 
either with the German Sea or with any navigable rivers. 
Are the river steamers large ?—The river steamers are 
generally smaller than the sea steamers.—Did not his brother 
~ eat more than I?—-He ate much more than you, because 
he was very hungry.—Which boy can read (reads) better 
than all others.—The most diligent boy not only reads, but 
also writes better than all others.—What is the age of this 
boy ’—He ts thirteen years of age. 


Exercise LX XVIII. 


Have you spoken to these sailors ?—I spoke with several of 
them.—About what did you speak to him ?—I spoke to him 
of soldiers’ and seamens’ dress.—Have you many tea and 
table spoons ?—We have only a few.—Of what metal are 
they made?—All our spoons are made of silver.—Are the 
nobility of your town rich P—They (it) are much richer than 
the clergy.— At what time (at what o’clock) did your servant 
call you this morning ?—He called me very late; much later 
than yesterday.— Do you then rise early P—I usually rise 
very early, earlier than any one in the house.—Is the horse’s 
mane long ?—It 1s generally shorter than the horse’s tail. 
What kind of bag has this foot traveller, a linen or leathern 
one ?—He has got a woollen bag.—Are there many visitors in 
town ?—There are not very many here now, but there are 
usually many here in summer.— What does the captain of this 
merchant vessel order his helmsman to do ?— He orders him to 
go to (Ha, with the accus.) the ship— Who has most apples ? 
He has most, but most of his apples are much worse than 
mine.—In whose house were they living in winter ?—They 
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were living in their father’s house.—What history did 
Macaulay write?—He wrote the history of his native 
country.—Are the wines in this shop cheap ?—The country 
wines are cheap, but foreign ones are very expensive.— What 
did the German master say to him yesterday ?—He said to 
him that historical works are much more useful than lyric 
or dramatic ones.— Where do you generally pass your even- 
ings —I generally pass them at the theatre or at the club. 
What kind of books have you there on that table ?—-I have 
several kinds of books there.-—I have there French, English, 
German, Dutch, Russian, Italian, Spanish and even a few 
Turkish and Persian books. 


THIRTY-NINTH LESSON. 
Tphanat AebaTb i Ypdrs. 


To remain, to stay, (to be left,) oes 
Octatsca, * perf. asp. 
Do you remain ? Octaétech 2m BL? 
I remain. | i octatoce. 
We often remained alone in the Mui 7acTo OcTaBainch Cima 8% AGM. 
house. 
Where were the children left. Tab ocrdsucs Atta. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
Al octazasca, I remained. fl ocrésca. 
Mu octasfunch, We remained, Mh! OCTAINCb. 
Al Gyay ocrasattca, I shallremain, etc.  octTinycb, TH OcTaHemics, etc. 
Octapalica, octapalirecb, remain. OcTaueca, ocTaabrecs. 
To leave, { OctaBiatb. 
Octasats, perf. asp. 
Where did you leave your children [4b Bi octapian CBOnXD Abr¢ cerd- 
this morning ? Ana $Tpoms ? 
T left them where I always do, A BXxb ocTiBultb Tam, rab acerga Bxd 


ocTaBsan. 
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It remains, Octaétca, impers. verb 
It remained, Octap4i0cb, ocras6ch Be 
, ; @ 
It will remain, byxers eee dat. 
Octanetca 
It remains for me to say. Mat ocraétca cra3hts. 


It remained for you to decide. Baws octasiuoch phmats. 


Left, (remaining), OcrazpH6i, (ocTaétca). 
Is there anything left ? Ocras6cb 428 3TO ? 
There is nothing left. Haveré ne octasdécs. 
He has some left. y seré newnéro octasécb. 
I shall have a few left. Y wed octinetca HéCKOIBKO. 
Every now and then, Orn Bp¢menH 40 BpémeHH. 
He comes to us every now and then. O81 DpHXx0{HJb ED HaW' OTS BPCMCHa 
AO Bpémena. 
ame. 
Nay, Htr1, 4 a 
Csepxs Toro. 
Nay, if he said that to you, you must Htrs, écin $To OHb Ba CKashrs, 
not doubt it. TO BhI He AOIKHM COMBSBATLCA 
BL TOMB. 
Had he promised to see you ? O6tmiut 10 Of} BEASTS Bact f 
Nay, he had even promised tocome Ost game o6Smas> cams upilith 
here himself. cwAa. 
Ever, Roraaé 1860. 
Do you ever see our friend, the  BujuTe 48 BH ROTA 41860 Hamero 
painter ? uplidtesa, RHBOnACga ? 
I see him now and then. Al Buy eré Kapha. 
Now and then, Hsphjra. 


The following adjectives govern the genitive: 


Worthy, soctéiinnit. | Devoid, s¥mAuB. 
Full (of), n6anniit. 
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This is worth reward. 

A prince worthy of his subjects’ 
affection. 

He is devoid of this vice. 

The room is full of people. 


Sto gocy64Ho HarpAan 

Kaash goctouanitt 200s CBOHXt 064- 
AQHBbIX. 

Ont 4y%4b Storo nOpdEa. 

Kéuupata n0184 a0,én. 


The following adjectives govern the dative : 


Faithful, sépanit. 
Amiable, 2106é3HI8. 
Dear to, amar 

Aopordtt. 
Agreeable, uplaTawit. 
Useful, nozésasiit. 
Submissive, noxépani. 
Glad, pays. 


Natural to, 

Proportionate, in proportion, 
Becoming, decorous, 

Alike (to be like), 

Devoted, 


Suitable, agreeable, yrésutit. 

Known to, sapbcrawit. 

An acquaintance, 3HakOMuA, 

In accordance with, relative, coot- 
pétcreeqauiit. 

Decent, becoming, npucté#aws. 

Obedient, nocayuanit. 


Caditcrpen anit. 
Copasuépanit. 
Upaatvanit. 
To,66autt. 
pésanamit. 


Oss. 1.—O6pégosananiit, ‘delighted,’ derived from pags, 
governs the instrumental and not the dative: 


Delighted with this, 


The dog is faithful to his master. 

This news was not agreeable to him. 

She is dear to him. 

Honour is dearer to him than gold. 

This is not agreeable to him. 

The book is useful to us, 

A people submissive to their king. 

She is glad of it. 

The dress did not suit her. 

A work known to the whole world. 

The children are obedient to their 
master. 

I know this. 

Did you know t 

We shall know. 


O6pagopaHHbiit STAME. 


Co6Axa Bbpaa cpoemy rocnosuay. 
Sta HGBocTS He On144 eMy upldtHa. 
Ona emy masa. 

Yects emy Aopdme s6a0Ta. 

Ey $to neuplatso. 

Kudra gam noiéaua. 

Hap6ab, noKOpani cpoemy Koposd. 
Ona paaa Tomy. 

Haatse ef oé 6s140 yré4gno. 
Coqmuénie, uapéctHoe Bceny CBBTY. 
Abra nocaymuani cpoemy yates. 


9To wat uapbctHo. 
Bui0 JH BaMt H3BSCTHO # 
Ham Oy AeTb B3BECTHO. 
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Nor J, - 


Nor I either, 
I shall not go to the theatre this 
evening ; will you ? 
No, I shall not go either. 
I never read novels either. 
Nor do I ever see her. 


As far as, 


{a réne ne 


To come up to, 


As far as the garden. 

I went with her as far as their 
mother’s. 

When you have read the book as 
far as this, (then) you may go 
for a walk. 


To be‘a judge of, 


Are you a judge of wine ? 
He is a good judge of it. 
A judge (a connoisseur). 
He is no judge of this, 

To order, 

To get, to have something 
done or made, 


I ordered him to write. 

Get these books taken away from 
here. 

Have a fowl roasted for me. 


To punish, 


To behave, 


He behaves well. 
She behaved well. 


fl He BAY cer6éana BéTepoMs BE TeATpS, 
NOKAECTS IH Bh ? 

Htrb, # A TakMe (or TOme) He DOMAY- 

fl Téme HHEOrAS HE TATA poMaHOBD. 

fl Tome HHEOFAa Cé He BURY. 


Ao. 
Aoxogatb, AouTH. 


A6 caay. 

fl somést ch Héwm 46 AOMY HX MS 
TepE. 

KorgS BH mpouTéte REaTy 40 CEXB 
NOph, TO MOmeTe HATH TY4ATD. 


Beith 3HaToKOMs, (mbHaTe- 
aem?) BE (with the prep.case). 
Snatond 4H BH Bb Buns? 

O8D Bb HEMB GOmbMOH 3HATORS. 
Suatout. 

+ On STOro He DOHBMAETS. 


Bears. 
Beasts. 


A perbrs emy DHCATS. 
Beaute yHectH oTchHAa STa RBMIE. 


Beaute H3KApHTb MBB RYDALY. 


Haka3niparts. 
Hakasatb, perf. asp. 
Becrat ceda. 


Onb xopomdé ceéa BeAeTs. 
Ou4 Bead cedd xopomd. 
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Behaviour, nopegéuie. Theft, mpAma. 

Praise, 10xBa14, Punishment, sarazaie. 
Hackney carriage, a3B6389EKb. | Contempt, upesptule. 
Devotion, upéAanHocTs. Rewarded, narpax4énani. 


The deed, act, sh10, DocTYNOKS. 


Exercise LXXIX. 


Where did you leave your portmanteau ?—We left it on — 
the steamer.—Why did you not take it with you ?—I did 
not take my portmanteau with me, because it is too heavy, 
and there was not a single hackney carriage on the shore. 
Is the hotel far from the sea then?—Yes, the hotel is rather 
far from here, and it is not in the valley, but on the hill. 
Do you know that the gentleman to whom we spoke is the 
proprietor of that hotel ?—No, I did not know that.— Will 
he be glad to see you?—I think (that) he will.—How do your 
nephews behave themselves ?—Their behaviour is worthy 
of the highest praise—What books do you leave them ? 
I only leave them books useful to young men.—Were the 
officers and soldiers faithful to their commander ?—No, and 
their punishment was proportionate to their treason.— Have 
you left the key in the door (in the lock) or has Andrew ? 
Neither I nor Andrew has left it—lHad these young men 
. @ becoming dress (on) f—Their dress did not become such 
rich merchants, their coats were rather old, gloves rather 
dirty and their boots a// over mud.—Was there much black 
tea left?—There were two pounds of tea left.—Did you 
give him all your money ?f—No, I had a few roubles left. 
How many. horses will there be left ?—There will be a few 
horses left.—Will you leave this book here ?—I will leave 
it here.-—Do you often go to him ?—I go to him now and 
then.—Does he give you permission to go to the play? 
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Nay, he even comes with us himself—Do you ever take 
children with you to the theatre ?—We take them now and 
then. 

ExercisE LX XX. 

Have you read the history of Russia ?—I have not, nor 
has my brother either.—We do not know them.—Nor do 
we either.—Is your relative a judge of tea ?—No, he 1s no 
judge of tea, nor is he a judge of wine either.—Why do you 
not give French books to your nieces —Because these books 
are not useful to them.—Get the floors washed.—I ordered 
the maid-servant to wash the floors, and also to wash the 
linen.— When shall you be obliged to take the letters to the 
Post Office?—I must take them there at six (o'clock). 
How was he rewarded ?—His reward was in accordance 
with his deeds.—Is it cold to-day ?—It is much colder to- 
day than it was yesterday.—Is money useful to poor men? 
Money is useful to both rich and poor.—Are the soldiers 
faithful to their brave general ?—They are faithful, obedient 
and devoted to him.—Does the master often punish this 
lazy pupil ?—He punished him yesterday.—For what did 
he punish him?—He punished him because he did _ not 
know his Spanish lesson.—Are all these children yours? 
Yes, and I have three more at school.—Did your niece Live 
in town when you lived in the country ?—When I lived in 
the country my niece lived in town.—Has not my son 
written this letter very well ?—Yes, he writes much better 
than my eldest son.—Do you want as much silk as wool? 
I want more silk than wool.— Will the young ladies stay 
here any longer ?—They will not be able to stay here much 
longer.— What day of the month was it yesterday ?—It 
was the sixth.—What day of the month will it be to- 
morrow ?—It will be the twelfth to-morrow. 
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FORTIETH LESSON.—Coporos6i Ypérs. 


Or tHe ACTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


O pasacria AbitcrBitesbHoMt. 


Active participles are adjectives derived from active and 
neuter verbs and denote the action of the subject, as: 


The loving mother. AwOamyaa Mab. 
The running horse. Bbbrymiii Kou. 


The active participle as a part of the verb has two tenses, 
the present and past, and it always combines the meaning 
of the relative pronoun xorTopblii, ‘who,’ ‘which,’ or 4to, 
‘that,’ with the verb from which it is derived. 


a. The present participle is formed from the third person 
plural of the present indicative by changing the termination 
Tb into mii, (feminine maa, neuter mee) : 

Gurin-rh, they read ; ytT4n-mlil, reading, he who reads, 


HAy-T, they go ; sAy-mii, going, he who goes. 
Haxtw-tca, they hope ; najtw-mllica, hoping, he who hopes. 


6. The past participle is formed from the past tense by 
changing the termination 4, into Bmiii or mii, (feminine 
Blas, neuter Bmee) : 

Gata-1b, I have read ; yaT4-smllit, reading, he who has read. 


Mert, I was going ; més-mia, going, he who was going. 
Hasta-acz, I hoped ; aaxba-sutliica, hoping, he who was hoping. 


The termination smifi is added to the participles formed 
from the past tense having a vowel before 4, as: 


A arp-a-st, I played ; arp4-smii, playing. 
084 ropop-#-aa, she spoke ; ropop-#-smaa, speaking, 
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of the past tense, the participle is formed by adding mii 
(and not pmiit) to the root of the verb, as: 


fl rpé6t, I rowed; part. past, rpé6-mli. 
fl Mort, I could; part. past, mérmiit. 


To lead, leading, Becra. 
I was leading, Béss. 
Leading, Béymiit. 


Oss. 2.—The radical consonants 4 and 1, omitted in the 
infinitive mood and in the past tense, are replaced in the 
past participle active, as : 


Tetcrd, to bloom ; past tense ypiis, (‘ root,’ gBérs) partic. past nstr-widl. 


Exceptions: Kaacts, to put (root x1a4) ; partic. past £14-s-mli and not 


Baagmiit. 
Kpactb, to steal (root gpa”); partic. past Rp4-p-mif and pot 
Kpagmif. 
A crying child. _ Wafsynyee aura. 


The following number. Créayomii nyweps. 
A practising physician. Tpagtukyomia AOKtTops. 

Oss. 8.—Active participles standing before a substantive 
are, as in English, used as qualifying adjectives, but these 
participles in Russian cannot take the form of an indeclin- 
able adjective, ¢.e. they cannot be apocopated or used mn 
place of the predicate. 


Thus English participles used with the verb ‘ to be’ are 
rendered in Russian either by the indicative or by an 
adjective, as : 


The child is crying. Aurd na4cers. 
The book is interesting. | Kara sanaxateabna. 
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with the substantive to which they refer in gender, number 
and case. 


I spoke to the woman who sells 1 rosopiii cb MCHIHHOW, mposan- 


flowers. nen BSTuH. 

People that have money easily Juan, ambiomle aéapra, serk6 upi- 
acquire friends. OOpbrant, zpyséit, 

They gave alms to the beggar- On u64aan misoctunw numelt, cTO- 
Woman, standing at the church- Asmei y nepKOBanix, aBeptit. 
door. 

Do you see the man carrying (who § BuAute 4H Yedosbea, Hecymaro (KO- 
carries) the sack ? TOpHH HecéTh) mBIGK>S. 

M4iIbwHED, FATaDMi (KOTOpWH IH- 

The boy reading (who reads) with T4eTb) CO BHBMAHieMs, MO OpaTb. 

attention is my brother. Garam cO BHHMAHieMS M&IbdERD, 
MOH Opars. 


Oss. 5.—The participle is always separated from its an- 
tecedent by a comma, as: 


The man sleeping. Yesonbes, codmitt. 
The woman who was speaking. § Aéamuua, rosopismas. — 


Ozs.6.—English participles preceded by a possessive 
pronoun or any preposition cannot be rendered in Russian 
by a participle, but must be expressed either by a substan- 
tive, or by a verb in the infinitive or indicative mood : 


I do not believe in his coming. laps sépw er mpax6ay. 
fl ne Bbpw TOMY ITO OND OplAAeTs. 
He eaved himself by swimming On cnicca réMb 4TO mependtus 


across the river. pbry. 
He has decided upon writing it. Ont pbmiica panache S10. 
l'am quite tired of talking. fl yromiica ropoputs. 
Sines my writing to him. Cb T6X% NOPh Kakd A HANBCAIS OMY. 
Besides his bein f Kpéws eré 6bqnocta. 
dl a Kp6u% toré 310 ont Obgent. 
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They punished him for not going Eré sagasSam sa TO Y10 08 He 00- 


there. mérs Ty 44. 
, ; Aw6aTe 4H rysdEbe ? 
D like walk 
es vemne' AsO6ute rysAts ? 
Er A a61) S34uTs Bepxows. 
I like riding. 
tae 4 m6 Bas vepxdus. 


The termination ca in the active participle of reflective 
verbs is never abridged into cb: 


People returning from the field. Axa, posspanyasmleca cs nésa. 
The wheel turning round its axle. Kozec6é, o6panyasomjeeca BoKpyt® cacéi 
ocil. 


Rather, Ayame, oxdétutbe. 
She said she would rather notspeak § O#4 ckasisa yo 1yame Bezasa ba 
to her. He TOBOPHTE cb Hell. 
We would rather stay here. Mu 4yume (or oxdérabe) (al octammcs 
BABCB. 
To ache, : i 
To be ill, a 
It pains, Borits. 


Oss. 7.—‘ I have,’ followed by a noun expressing that the 
part of the body signified by it is affected by pain or illness, 
is rendered in Russian by y meni, and not by a aubw: 


I have a head-ache. Y wend rosopuia Gos. 
My head aches. Y mend ros0B4 GoinTs. 
I have a tooth-ache. Y wend sy6n4a Gos. 
My tooth aches. Y mend 3y6b Gomits. 
I have a pain in my chest. {* mend rpyas Cours. 
Y wend Gob Bb rpyau. 
My heart aches. Y wend cépane Goss. 
I have a pain in my side. Y wend Goxt Counts. 
She is often ill. On4 sacto Gorkers. 
My feet ache. Y wend n6re GosdTs. 


My arms were aching. Y mend pfxm Gostin. 
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Sore, 


I have a sore throat. 


He has a sore foot. 
I have sore eyes. 
My eyes ache. 


The pain, Gob, f. 


Disease, }gasham,f 
Complaint, — 
Indisposition, nesgopdsbe. 
He is much better. 
She is much worse. 


He is richer than I by far. 


borbadi, (6oxbt3). 


Y mend 6osbH6e r6ps0. 
Y mend r6ps0 GoukTs. 
Y neré 6o1bH4a nord. 
Y mend Gombune raa3i. 
Y wend ria34 601A. 


The headache, rososafia 6025. 
The earache, ymuaa 6018. 
Unwell, poorly, nesgopésni. 
The toothache, sy6a4a 6015. 
Emy ropa34o 4y ame, 

Es ropaaqo xyme. 


Ont Goraye MeHA MHOrHM?>. 


Oss. 8.—The word ‘by’ when used in English after a 
comparative to denote how much a thing exceeds another is 
expressed in Russian by the instrumental case : 


My sister is taller than I by the 
whole head. 

I am older than you by two years. 

I am taller than you by two inches, 


Pale (in the face), 


Mod cecrp& Biime mend nfsol roso~ 
Bod. 

fl crapme Bact ABYMA rogaun. 

Al BLIMe Bach ABYMA AWOAMAME. 


Bakyens anu6ss. 


Any particular quality, quantity, measure, ete., possessed 
by an object is rendered in Russian by a noun in the in- 


strumental case. 


Strongly built. 

He is kind hearted. 
Rich in remembrances. 
A house ten yards high. 
A plank an inch thick. 


Kp$noxs croméniews. 

Out gooph Aymdén. 

Borars socnoman4niaua. 

AoW) BHIMHAGH Bb AeCATS APAOBs. 
Aocx4 toamandw Bb Abi. 
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He is as tall as [. 
He is of my height. } Ore pecTumnice seul 
Good-looking. Xopéms co6dw. 
Bad-looking, ugly. Aypént co6dn. 
To run out, to flow out, BirTeKATS. To belong, npaaayiem&ts. 
To run into, to flow into, Buaj&tb. To dress, OAbBATb. 
To stand, croats. To dress oneself, oxbpirbca. 
To be reflected, orpamatbca ; perf. asp. orpasiitbca. 
I am shorter than he. f ndme eré pocroms. 
He is taller than I. Out Brille Mend pOcTOMS. 


Exercise LXXXI. 


Who are these young ladies ?—-These young ladies walk- 
ing in the garden are the sisters of that young man going 
into the field.—Is the horse standing there under the tree 
a good one ?—It is much better than the one standing by 
(y) the well.— Who has gone in the country ?—The young 
officers who came here yesterday from abroad.—Which 
Russian Czar always liberally rewarded his servants ?—Peter 
the Great always liberally rewarded men that served him 
faithfully.—Which pupil did the master punish?—He only 
punished the pupil that did not know his lesson.—Is it 
true that the Volga, which flows into the Caspian Sea, runs 
out of a lake and not from the hills ?—The river Volga, 
which runs out of the lake Ciliger (Ceaureps), flows into the 
Caspian Sea.— Which 1s the most important river in the south 
of Russia ?—The rivers Dnieper and Bug are the most im- 
portant.—Give this crying child a little milk and (with) 
sugar.—Does everybody prefer glory to money ?—There are 
people that prefer money to glory—Do you want to go 
with me to the theatre ?—No, we would rather go for a 
walk,—The rays of the rising sun are reflected in the clear 
waters of the lake as in a looking glass.—Which clerk did 
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you order to write the letters ?—I ordered the clerk who 
hves in my brother’s house.—Tell the children who are 
dressing in the nursery that it is time for them to go to 
school.— Where does the laundress live that brought us the 
linen ?—She lives in the house belonging to my nephew. 
Who is going abroad to-morrow ?—The rich officer who 
married the sister of our neighbour Mrs. B.—Will the 
countess’s niece who is going to marry the brave colonel be 
with you to-morrow ?—Only her aunt, the countess who 
last year married the rich prince, will be with us to-morrow. 


Exercise LX XXII. 


Has she decided upon going with you in the country? 
Yes, she is going with us,’ but abroad and not in the 
country.—Do you believe in his being the most diligent 
pupil in the school?—No, I do not believe it.—Did you 
tell the children walking in the garden with their master, 
that it is time for them to come into the room ?/—Yes, I 
told them.—Walking in the fields is pleasanter than walk- 
ing in the streets.—Do you like reading?—Yes, I like 
reading and drawing.— What is the matter with this child? 
It has sore eyes.— What is the matter with you ?—I have 
a pain in the back.—Have you the toothache ?—Yes, I have 
the toothache.—Why did you not come to us yesterday? 
Because I had a headache.—Why do you walk so slowly? 
Because I have pains in my feet; I was walking about the 
town the whole of yesterday.—How old is your friend? 
He is older than I by five or six years.—How many years 
is your brother younger than you?—He 1s three years 
younger than I, he is the youngest in our family.—Is your 
sister writing ?—No, she is not.—Why does she not write? 


oo? 
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Because she has a sore hand.—Why does not your nephew 
go out ’—Because he has sore feet.—What is the matter 
with your aunt?—She has a pain in her cheek.—Is your 
house as high as that one ?—My house is higher than that 
one by a great deal.—You are very pale (in the face) to-day, 
Countess, are you unwell ?—I am worse to-day; I have asore 
throat and a pain in my side——How is your niece? 
Thank you, she is better.—Is your brother taller or shorter 
than you ’—He is much shorter than I.—Is the colonel’s 
wife good-looking ?—She was good-looking when she was a 
‘ little younger.— Who may hope to receive reward ?—The 
_ pupils learning diligently and obeying their masters will be 
rewarded.—Tell the boy dressing in the nursery that his 
master wishes to see him.—The master who wished to speak 
to the boy, has gone away long ago.—Which banker has 
bought these large forests?—-The banker who married the 
Baroness’s daughter two years ago. 


FORTY-FIRST LESSON.—Coport népssiii Ypors. 


Or THE Passive ParTIcIPLe. 
O Ipasvactia Crpagaterbnome. 


Passive participles are formed from active verbs only. 
As verbal adjectives they have both the declinable and in- 
declinable forms, the latter being used with the auxiliary 
verb 6nITb, ‘to be,’ to form passive verbs. 

The passive participle combines the meaning of the re- 
lative pronoun sotopbiit, ‘who,’ ‘which’ or 410, ‘ which,’ 
‘that,’ and the verb it is derived from, as: 

The book (which is) read by me ser qaT4enag MUOD. 
(which I read). Kalra, KOTOpy) a IHTAW 


Children (who are) loved by their Ara, asiune cpolua poatitezave. 
parents. 
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Oss. 1.—The subject in a passive sentence is put in the 
instrumental case. | 


The passive participle as part of the verb has two tenses, 
the present and past.’ 


A. The declinable present participle passive denotes a 
duration of the action, and is formed from the first person 
plural of the present indicative by changing the termination 
Mb into MbI#, feminine Maa, neuter moe: 


Yataews, we read ; yaTaeunit, read, which is being read. 
A‘uaeut, we do; abiaemniit, done (usually), which is being done. 


The indeclinable present participle ends in ms, feminine 
ma, neuter MO: 


The book is read. Rata Thema. 

The child was loved. Aura 6£110 10680 

The mother was loved. Martb 61144 a100uMa. 
They were loved. On Ofi40 s00uME. 
The book will be read. Kaira Ofaers qathewa. 


The houses will be built. Aoma O¥AyTD crp6amu. 


Passive participles ending in emsiii (indeclinable ems) are 
formed from verbs of the first four classes, as : 


Garin, I read ; qtdexnit, read. 
Hany, I write; numémui, written. 


Participles in ombtii, are formed from verbs of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth classes, having the first person 
singular in y, preceded by a radical consonant or by u: 


¢ 


Sosy, I call; sopdmiii, called. 
Beay, I lead; pexéunit, lead. 
May, I mow; xa6unit, mown. 
Tansy, I draw; tarémui, drawn. 
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Participles in ambi, are formed from verbs of the second 
conjugation, ¢.e. from the ninth and tenth classes : 


410610, I love ; a6duutt, loved. 
Buxy, I see; BuAnMLIH, seen. 


Passive participles are declined like adjectives, and agree 
with their antecedent in gender, number, and case: 


Letters received by us alwayscon-  Diicbwa, moayvSennia Haun seerah co- 
tain pleasant news. A€épmarb Bb ceo’ upistana mo- 
if. 
We have already answered the let- Mu ymé orstraan Ha nucbMa, morf- 
ters received by us from our WCHHHa H&MH OTb BOMIEX po- 
parents. Abteselt. 


The past passive participle denotes an accomplished action, 
and is formed from the past tense by changing a1, into abi, 
TbIf (indeclinable a1, rb) : 


Yutirs, I have read; vdtaaauit, read, which has been read. 
Ai téps, 1 rubbed ; Téprmit, rubbed. 


Oss. 2.—Participles in rst, Tb, are formed from verbs of 
the third, sixth and eighth classes, and from some monosyl- 
labic verbs of the first class : 


Koi6.1b, I pricked ; ré6soTuft, pricked. 
Kart, I squeezed ; m&turit, squeezed. 
Tauyat, I drew; tinyrwi, drawn. 
Mbit, I washed ; miittii, washed. 
Bab, to beat; Outil, beaten. 


Oss. 3.—In forming the past participle from dissyllabic 
and palysyllabic verbs the tonic accent must be replaced, as: 
YatTart, I read; aitant, read. 


Hacéit, I wrote; nificant, written, 
Tanyab, I drew; tdnyrs, drawn. 
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In forming the past participle from the infinitive the fol- 
lowing rules are to be observed: 


Participles in thi, T, are formed from verbs having for 
their final letter of the root either one of the liquids 4, a, p, 
or the vowels a, g, 3, y, BI: 


Kea-6tb, to prick; past partic. xé610-T. 
Iipna-atb, toreceive; . . Upwea-Th, 


Bu-tb, to beat ; ° . On-TD. 
Mu-Tb, to wash 5 . « MB-TB. 
113-1», to sing; ° + OB-TB 


And also from all verbs ending in nyts: 


rayts, to bend ; past partic. rayTs. 
Asiayth, to move ; . « ABHAYTB. 


All other verbs form their past participle in abi, a3: 


Spats, to call ; past partic. span. 
Chats, to sow; ° . cbaat. 
Beata, to carry ; °  « Besénp. 


Some few verbs of the first and eighth classes have a 
double termination in the past participle, t.e.Tb and a1, 
the latter not being used in ordinary conversation : 


Bats, to beat ; past partic. 6uTt and Gieas. 
Ayayts, to blow ; - « SYHYTS and Ayaoséns. 


Past participles in #1, when changed into the declinable 
form take an additional a, before the termination, as: 


Fitagt, read ; decl. form. yHtanunit. 
Céaut, sown ; ° . channuit. 
Cr43ant, told 3 ° . ck4&3ananiit. 


Oss. 4.—Verbs of the seventh and eighth classes follow 
the above rule in compound verbs only, as: 


Béyeut, lead ; négennit—npasésenanit. 
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Crpaxeat, shorn ; crpimestiii—octpa menaHi. 
I[tuént, valued ; nbaeawi—onbaéaauiit. 

Av61ent, loved ; s6senbi—Boss6seH ABH, 
Each, every, Ramana, distributive. 
Every (sort), Bcakiit, collective. 


Oss. 5.—Kamabiit answers the question ‘who? ‘ what ? 
and scakiii the question ‘ what kind, or sort ?” 


Each one must think of him self. Ramauit 46ameus sa6érateca 0 cevb. 
Why do you not give a book toeach = Orgeré Bu He AaéTe 10 KEM K4mA0- 
of them f MY H3% HAX3? 
Because each of them has one. Horomy To y RAR AarO ECTS Raura. 
Else, Hai, apyroit. 
Hurt6 #6 
body else ne else. : 
ac Lac Haxté apyréit. 
‘ Fro Ha6¥ Ab HAGE. 
Something else. ; 
aia Tro HHOYAb Apyrdée. 
In, Yépest (with the ace.). 
In a week. Yépesb sexi. 
In two days. Wépess aba ABA. 
He who—that, Tors, KoTépsiil. 
She who—that, Ta, xotépag. 
Did you write to the same man that Hannc&in BR TOMY, ROTOPOMY # Ha- 
I didt acai? 
I wrote to him whom you ordered fl HanHcast TOMY, ROTOPOMY BH DDE- 
me to write to. Ka3ai8 MAS HalHcats. 
Back, Hasag. : 
To come back, ; Bosppantarica. 
Bosspartirsca, perf. asp. 
Do you come back t Boappamaetecb BEI? 
I come back, A BoaspamyAnoc. 


I will give it to him who will come 4 faut éto tTomf, KOTSpHit BosBpa~ 
back. THTCA, 
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To count, to calculate, 


To consider (to think), 


They are counting the trees in the 
garden. 


We consider him an honest man. 


Whole, entire (perfect), 


All our tumblers are perfect. 

We saw at his house a whole bottle 
of wine. 

In the whole town you will not find 
sach wines as we have. 


A broken glass. 


Soon, quickly, fast, 


The spring will come soon. 
He was walking so fast that we could 
not follow him. 


To leave, ocTABsAaTs 5 

To invite, upariamats, 
To touch, tporats ; 

To print, newatats ; 

To ornament, yKpawart ; 
To build, crpéats; 

To arm, BOOpy KATb ; 

To cast, BhIIABATE ; 

To call, to name, Ha3biBarts ; 
To sell, mpogasats ; 

To erect, B034BHI ATS; 


Cuutatb, gov. the acc. perf. 
asp. COCTHTATE. 

Cautath, gov. the instr.: 

Ond cupriiors Aepésba Bb cazy. 


Mu cuutéems ero a¢crHuiMs qe10Bb- 
KOM. 


Tbanii, BeCb. 


Bet nama crak DbAbI. 

Mu siabin y weré ntuyw Oyrwuny 
Bana, 

Bs nf0M> rdpogsé we chamere Takuxs 
BHU, Kak Y Hach. 

Paz6atoe creks6. 


Crdpo. 


Ck6po HacTynuTs BecHa. 
Ob Wésb TAKS CKOPO, ITO MBI HE 
Moran cabgoBaTb 38 HMB. 


perf. asp. ocT4BaTs. 


DpBraacatb. 
TPOHY Tb. 
Hamevatats. 
YRp4catb. 
DOcTpOaTB. 
BOOPy AHTB. 
BbIAHTb. 
HaaBats. 
Dpojare. 

BO3 {BHI HYTB. 


To reward, Harpaa jit ; governs the acc. and the instr. 


Exerciss LX XXIII, 


To whom were presented the books, bought by your 
brother?—They were given to the most diligent pupil. 


x 
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Who gave you this figure of a dog cast in (32) bronze. 
This figure of a dog cast in bronze was given to me by 
a rich foreigner.—By whom was it sold to him ?—I do not 
know.—Did they bring (apusectn) already the horses bought 
yesterday at the horse-mart ?—The horses of which you 
speak are not yet brought, but the horse bought of the neh 
peasant is already brought—What books did they bay? 
They bought a few books ornamented with drawings.—lIs 
the drink prepared from rye sweet ?—No, it is sour, but it 
is a very wholesome drink.—When did you receive the let- 
ters sent by me yesterday ?—I received them to-day early 
in the morning.—Have you seen Alexander’s column? 
Yes, I have, on the top of this column, erected in honour of 
the Emperor Alexander the First, stands an angel cast in 
bronze.—Are you acquainted with the foreigners invited by 
me to dinner?—I do not know the foreigners invited by 
you.— Where were the stolen goods found ?—They were 
found in the locksmith’s house-—Where were these books 
printed ?-—At B. D’s., at St. Petersburg.—By whom are 
the diligently learning childfen loved and rewarded ?—The 
children learning diligently are loved and rewarded by the 
kind master.—Was this lady-pupil rewarded last year! 
Yes, she was rewarded for good behaviour.— W hat did they 
reward her with ?—They rewarded her with a book. 


Exercise LX XXIV. 


Have the letters been received by them ?—They were 
received long ago.—By whom were they sent ?—They were 
sent by my nephew.—Were the letters printed or written? 
They were written by the clerk of my nephew, who sent 
them.—By whom were you received ?—We were received 
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by the amiable hostess.—Did they give each of these soldiers 
some money f—Some money was given to all the soldiers. 
By whom was the money given ?—By the brave colonel. 
Will your brother return from the country soon ?—He will 
be back to-morrow.—He who writes (will write) an exercise 
without any fault shall be rewarded.—Have you ever seen 
the emperor ?—We never saw him.— What were you doing 
the whole morning ?—I was reading the whole morning. 
Are the panes of the window in your room unbroken ? 
Only one pane is broken, all the others are perfect.— When 
will your family return from abroad ?—They (it) will be 
back in a fortnight.—By whom is this likeness drawn? 
It is drawn by a celebrated painter— What was broken? 
The tumbler and the wine-glass were broken.— Was there 
anything else broken ?—There was nothing else broken. 
Which fortresses were built by our kind king ?—No fortress 
as yet has been built by him.—Are brick houses as warm 
as wooden ones f—Houses built of wood are much warmer 
than those built of brick—Was the bride dressed well ? 
She was in a dress made of white satin, all her lady-com- 
panions (friends) were also beautifully dressed.—What a tall 
man that is!—Yes, he is very tall.—Which of these two 
sisters do you think the prettier ?—She who is more like 
her mother, the elder. 


FORTY-SECOND LESSON.—Copors sropoa Ypérs. 
Or THE Gerunp.—O abenpayacria. 


Besides the participles, or verbal adjectives, there are also 
the gerunds, or verbal adverbs, formed from verbs. These 
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express the circumstances accompanying the action, and for 
this reason are classed among the adverbs: 


When did you meet him ? 

I met him going to the garden. 

How was he reading ? (in what po- 
sition.) 

He was reading sitting. 

Were you also reading sitting ? 

No, I was reading at one time stand- 
ing and at another lying down. 


Koraa BH BCTphraan eré? 

HAY BB cals, a BCTPhruss erd. 

Kags (6b kakOM> DOs0ménIH) WHTAFb 
Out ? 

Oud wATAss CHAA. 

QutTaig 48 BW TOme CHAa f 

HbTb, A WHTAIb TO CTOA, TO AERA, 


Gerunds, like participles, are active or passive, and ge- 
nerally combine the meaning of the action expressed by the 
verb and that of the conjunction: korga, ‘when;’ nord, 
‘while ;’ mémay TbMb KaKb, ‘whilst;’? n6c1b Toré Kak, ‘after,’ 
and such like; thus, the verb cajbit. ‘I was sitting,’ in 
the following phrases, 


@ qatar KorAa CHASES. 
ff rOBOpHA'b Bb TO BPCMA Kak cTOAIS. 


WhilstT was seated I was reading. 
I spoke at the time I was standing. 


may be just as well rendered by the gerund cia, ‘sitting,’ 
4S: 
Cui.is, 4 THTars. 
Cr6a, @ TOBOpHA'S. 


I was reading sitting. 
I spuke standing. 


A. Active gerunds have no gender or number, but only 
inflexions to mark the present or past tense. 


The present gerund expresses an action that is com- 
menced and still continues, and is formed from the third 
person plural of the present indicative by changing the 
termination into 4 or vua (10498), as: 


Ataawrs, they do; abaaa, abaawun, doing (whilst they do). 
Tosopits, they say ; ropopd, saying (when they say). 
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Gerunds in 4 are formed by changing the termination 
10Tb, AT into A, as: 


Tutanrs, they are reading ; wTaa, reading (when they read). 
Ai6aTb, they love ; 11064, loving (when they love). 


Oss. 1.—The termination a, when preceded by a, 4, m 
or mW, 1s changed into a, as: 
Aépmars, they hold ; aepx-4, holding. 


Haauytt, they cry; 0449-a, crying. 
Cotmars, they hurry ; cutm-4, hurrying. 


The terminations 1048, yaH, of gerunds are derived from 
10Tb, yTb by changing Tb into 44, as: 


Atsawrt, they do ; Aé1aw04H, doing. 
Dumyrs, they write ; numy4H, writing. 


Oss. 2.—The gerunds of verbs ending in aytb want the 
termination a, and have only the form in y4a, as: 


SA6nytt, to feel cold ; sA6uyqa, feeling cold. 
Céxnyts, to be drying ; céxay4H, drying. 
Tonytb, to sink ; Tony 4H, sinking. 

Tanytb, to draw ; Tdny4uB, drawing. 


On the other hand the gerunds of verbs having the third 
person plural in ats, arb, have not the form in 104m, yn, 
but in 4 (a) only, as: 


Beith, they order ; Bead, ordering. 
Iénats, they value ; nnd, valuing. 
AwGaTs, they love ; 11064, loving. 


Notz.—The termination a, in gerunds of verbs of perf. 
asp. denotes an accomplished action, as: 


Ysuga, after having seon. | Wonsondca, having bowed. 
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The past gerund denotes that the action was just com- 
pleted when another began, and is formed from the past 
participle active by changing mii, into 4, as: 


speaking $ 


Topopismia, if @ who spoke ; 


} ropopast, after having spoken. 


reading ; ; 
qurasmih, fhe he oad , } quT4st, having read. 
Oss. 3.—The termination t, used chiefly in literature, 
in ordinary conversation is superseded by the termination 
INH, as : 
Tosopasmu, having spoken ; instead of rosopies. 
An6usme, havingloved; . . 400HBD. 


After having written the letter I |§Hamucast nachM6, a sanevarars erd 


sealed it (I sealed the letter (a 8aledatTaib oHCbMO KOrAd Ha~ 
when I had written it). HACAIB er6). 

Wishing to sell his horse, he took it Mesha opojats csow sadmagb, Ow} n0- 
to the market ; but finding no Béld CE 1a PIHORB, HO He Ha~ 
buyer, he brought it back. mé\m8 HH OAHOTO HoRyDtesa, 


Dpasésat e& o6parao. 
Having sent the letters to the post, Orupasusmg (oTopasast) DHCbMa fa 
they went out. n6aTY, OHM BLIMaH CO ABOpA, 


The past gerund of reflective verbs takes the termination 
Bla and not Bb before cb (ca), as: 


Having become, afsasmact, not atsance. 
Having learnt, yuismncs, not yqiscs. 


B. The passive gerund has a compound form, being 
formed by adding the participle passive to the gerunds 
6yayaH, ‘being,’ and 6bi1Bp (6v1BmA) ‘having been,’ of the 
auxiliary verb 6nits, ‘ to be,’ as: 

Present, BY Ay18, eaees being read. 
Past, bust witaas, having been read. 
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Oss. 4.—The passive gerunds are little used in the 
Russian language of the present day. 


Each other, 
One another, 


Apyrs apyra. 


Oss. 5.—The pronouns each other and one another are 
expressed by Apyrb Apyra, Apyrb apyry, etc. The first of 
these two words is always in the nominative; hence, if 
_ there be any preposition in English, it must be put between 


them in Russian. 


They love each other. 
They treated each other politely. 


They spoke evil of each other. 
To try (to attempt), 
To try (to test), 


More than once I tried to get per- 
mission. 

He attempted to speak to her. 

We tried the new wine, but it was 
not to our taste. 


I cannot possibly, 
Possibly, 


Could you come to me to-morrow 
T cannot possibly. 


To knock against, at, 


To knock at the door. 
He knocked at the window. 


Oni 406ATS APyrb Apyra- 
On o6xoguauch Apyrb cb ApYrous 
BCKIHBO. 


Oud ropopiis AYpHO Apyrs o ApYrs. 


Ilniratpca, MombITATECA. 

II p66osatb, nonpdGosats. 

He pa3b yRb a OWTAICA NOLyITs 
nosBoiésie. 

ORD OHTAICA TOBOPHTb Cb HCD. 


Mu opd6opain wdésoe BHHO, HO ONG 
HaMb He NO BRycy. 


Mab neso3MOmuHo, 
Bo3mMomuo. 


BosméMuHO 1H BaMD Opilit# Ko MBD 
eastpa ? 
Mut neso3MdmH0. 


Cryétb, cryadtsca Bb (with 


the acc.). 


CTYWATbCA BB ABEPb. 
Out nocTy34ica BD OKO, 
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Against, 
I knocked my elbow against the 


corner of the table. 
He stumbled against the door-step. 


To ascend, 


They ascended this hill twice. 

Have they already ascended the 
hill t 

No, they are at the foot of the hill. 


To weep, 014kaTb. 
Lamentation, 1127. 


To take leave of. 
To speak ill of. 
To go to war. 
On a visit. 


Departure, orsb3yt. ] 


O, 068. 

A ymd6s ceOb sdKOTS 06% Yross CrO- 
48. 

Ob CHOTRHYACA O DOpOrs. 


Bocxogtits Ha, with the acc. 
perf. asp. B30iiTH. 


Ons Bocxogdia Ha Sty répy Aba p4aza. 
Bs0W41i 48 OHH yme HA ropy ? 


Htrs, ORM Y D0A6WBHI ropEt. 


Tosob, puAarp. 
The sobbing, sob, pnaSnie. 


Hpomarsca cb (with the inst.). 
Tosopitrs AYpHO o. 

YxojuTs wa Bony. 

Ct BasHTONS. 


Arrival, aplé3qs. 


To learn, ysHapats ; perf. asp. ysH4ts. 


To see (to have an interview with). 


BuAaTbca Cb, DOBBAGTECA Cb (with the 
instrumental), 


Exerciss LXXXV. 


Where is her pretty little sister ?—She is in the garden, 
sitting on a little bench, and is reading the little book given 
her by our kind master——Why are you not with her? 
After having learnt my lessons, and having asked the per- 
mission of the master, I will also go to the garden.— Will 
you come back soon ?—After reading a few fables and walk- 
ing a little we will come back.—When will you return me 
my book?—After having read it, I will return it to you 
immediately—Whom is he seeking ?—His master, but, 
not seeing him, he is coming back.—Are all the clerks in 
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his office writing sitting ?—No, some write standing.—May 
we go into the garden ?—No, you cannot go there, because 
there was pouring rain the whole of the morning, and now it 
is very dirty in the garden.—Did they go for a walk know- 
ing that I did not give them permission ?—No, they went 
thinking that you would allow them to do so.—Do you 
expect the same tailor that I do ?—Yes, I expect him whom 
you expect.—Did the mother speak to her son who was 
going to the war ?—No, she only embraced and kissed him, 
weeping and sobbing bitterly. — Was the sister of the young 
soldier going to the war joyful ?—No, taking leave of him, 
she also wept bitterly—Who is there, knocking at the 
door ?—It is the servant whom you sent for the wine. 
Does he know that whilst speaking ill of his acquaintances 
he also speaks ill of himself.—No, not knowing this he 
spoke ill of his acquaintances.—Which of you has most 
pencils ?—He has most, he has three more than I. 


Exercise LXXXVI. 


Did you see (have you had an interview with) the Count 
and the Countess B ?—Yes, having learnt of their arrival I 
went to them on a visit, but had to come back without 
seeing or (and) speaking to them.—Did your brother send 
the wine back to the merchant ?—Yes, my brother after 
trying the wine found that it was bad, and, calling the 
servant, ordered him to take it back to the merchant. 
What did you forget to say ?—In ordering him to write 
these letters I forgot to tell him that they must be sent 
to the Post-Office immediately.— Wishing to make a present 
to my brother, but not knowing the place of his abode he 
wrote to me, asking me to tell him where my brother 
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lived.—Is your tea strong?—After trying it I will tell 
you.—Did he buy a horse ?—Yes, after selling his best 
cow, he bought a grey horse.—After punishing her son the 
mother wept herself.—Is the merchant honest ?—One could 
not call him dishonest, but, in selling his goods, he never 
forgets his interests—Is the view from the hill fine? 
After ascending the hill you will see the town surrounded 
by flourishing meadows and gardens.—Are they often at 
each other’s houses ?—They often go to one another.—Did 
you laugh at each other ?—No, on the contrary, we were 
very polite to one another.—Why did you not come to us 
the day before yesterday ?—I had a severe head-ache, and 
I could not possibly come. 


FORTY-THIRD LESSON.—Cépors rpénié Yposs. 


All persons of the present indicative are formed from 
the third person plural present in the following way: 


A. Verbs, having the third person plural in 10Ts or ym, 
form the first person singular by cutting off Th: 

3n4-wrt, they know ; 384-», I know. 
Bep-yTt, they take ; Gep-¥, I take. 

The second and third singular, and the first and second 
persons plural are formed by changing Wr or yrs into 
Lb, Tb, CM’, ETE : 

3n4-wTb, they know ; sien, thou knowest ; snes, ete. 
Bep-¥Ts, they take ; Oep-émp, thou takest ; 6ep-érs, ete. 


B. Verbs, having the third person plural in ars or am, 
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form the first person singular by changing ats into 10, and 
arb into y : 

Crpé-arTs, they build ; crpé-w, I build. 

Kpa3-Ats, they cry ; xpay-y, I cry. 


The second and third person, and the first and second 
person plural, are formed by changing ats or arb into Hb, 
HTb, HMB, HTC: 

Be1-irp, they order ; sei-#u1b, thou orderest ; Be-aliTb, etc. 
Kpav-4r, they cry ; Ep#%-4ulb, thou cryest ; KpHIHTB, ete. 


Oss. 1.—The past tense preceded by if or whether is 
rendered in Russian by the present with the particle 4H, as: 


They wanted to know if wewere Oni xorfun suatb BACMS 48 MBI TYAA. 
going there. 


We doubted whether he really often Mu commbpisach, ABHCTBHTeIbHO 48 
invited him. OnD FACTO OpBraamaers erd. 


Or THE POTENTIAL AND SUBJUNCTIVE. 


The potential and subjunctive moods of other languages 
are rendered in Russian by adding the particle 6n1 to the 
past tense indicative : 


I would (or should) have. Al awbib O41. 

Would she have f Hwtia 4m 6b on? 

I should have written if I had any 1 sanucdrs On, écam 641 6144 y mend 
paper. Gymara. 


The particle 611 gives emphasis to the word it follows, as: 
He would write to you if he were Ont 6m nanHc’it Bam, cam OM eMy 


allowed. 003861818. 

He would write to you, but tome  O#> BaM> 6H RanACcatt, HO MAS Ob 
he would not, He Halacals. 

He would have written to you a Tacsué 6m Of Hanucist, Ho AéHert 
letter, but not have sent any He NOCLaI> Obi. 
money. 


He would have written to youifhe § Onb sanHc4i> 6b Bau CCAD Obi MOTs. 
could. 
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That, to, 41661. 


Oxns. 2.—The potential is expressed in Russian also by 
the particle 916651, (Slavonic 4a6b1), added to the past tense 
of the indicative : 


I wish that you would go with us. A mesfo 9766hI BH Doms Cb BANE. 
He sent his son money that he Oat n0csaib cnoeny chny Aéwert, 

might buy a horse. GT6Ob OND KYOMAD CeOb JOMAIE. 
He wanted her to write. Ont mes4it 3766uI OHA DACasa. 


Oss. 3.—The past tense in subjunctive form expresses 
often the present and future tenses, as: 


I should like now to have a talk A tenéps me140> 6u1 (pres.) DOroBo- 


with you. PuTb Cb BAe. 
Oh, would that the day cameatlast. Ax3, ¢czm Om cROpée 4cnb BacTius 
(fut.). 


The particle 611 can be added to the past tense of each 
of the aspects, as: 


Imperfect Aspect. . A KBAuID 6H, I would be throwing. 

Perfect Aspect. . . 4 BiKHAIID 6H, I would have thrown out. 
Iterative Aspect. . . H BU {bIBaIt Ob, I would throw (repeatedly). 
Perf. Asp. of Unity. . 4 kitgyi Ont, 1 would throw (once), etc. 


Oss. 4.—The subjunctive form of the verb is often 
superseded in Russian by the imperative, which in such 
case does not agree in person with the subject, as: 


Were I now in the country I should Byab a (écim 6b A OblIb) TenépL BS 


not be now under treatment. Acpésas, acwitbca MHS He OpH- 
MAAcb Obl. 
Had he spoken always the truth he Tosopa ont (écan Obl Ont rosopiiss) 
would be trusted now. BcerAa UpaBAy, eMy posbpain 
On Tenéps. 


Oss. 5.—Should, would and other auxiliaries of the 
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potential mood are rendered by 61, in conjunction with the 


verb: 


He would go out if the weather were 
fine. 

I should purchase that picture if I 
had enough money. 


Had we known it, 


Had they seen me. 
Had I riches I should be happy. 


Ought, should, 


I ought to write, but I have no paper. 


He ought to have written. 


I May (perhaps), 


Oxs. 6.—May and might, 


rendered by méxers Obits. 


I may go if he come. 


I might go if he came. 


Then, 


Ont BLIMeIb 6 43% AoMy Gcan6ul 
nordja 6n144 xopémaa. 

@ Rynaih OW TY Kaptiay ¢crH On y 
wend 06110 AOBOABHO ACHerB. 

3niin ObI MBI STO? 

Ecan 6b1 MBI 38448 STO. 

BuAbiu Ob ond Mena ? 

Byab a (écin 6H a OBI) GorfTs, TO 
ObID Obl CIACTABBS. 


Aoument. 


Cabayert, impersonal verb 
(with the dative). 


A A6amend Ob ObIb (MHS CABsOBAIO 
681) DHC4Tb, Aa HBTS y MeHA y- 
Maru. 

Emy cabjozaso 6b BalHCATS. 


Moers OpITs. 


implying eventuality, are 


A wOmers Obit DOHAY éc1m Ont Opii- 
ACTD. 

A nomést 6n1, écim Onl ONS NPAMETD. 

A mOmeTD GHTb DOMES Ob, CcoH GBI 
OHD NPHMIEIS. 


To (torga). 


Oss. 7.—The word then, To, in a principal preceded by 
a conditional clause is more frequently expressed in Russian 


than in English, as: 


If he had known hin, then he would 


have spoken to him. 


Ecia 682 00D 6b4b SHAKONS Cb HENS, 
TO DOroBopHid Obl Cb HAMS. 
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Had she pleased him he would have 
married her. 
Shall we find him at home ? 
We shal] if we come in time. 
He would not come even if you 
called him. 
Alone, by one’s self, 


Has she been there alone all day? 
She was quite alone. 
He is by himeelf. 


For the first time, 
For the last time, 
Really, indeed, 

He is indeed very kind. 


Itself, 

The linen itself is good, but very 
dear. 

The same, 

He speaks always to the same man. 


The very same, 


To remember, 
To recollect, to think of, 
To recall to mind, 


Grateful people remember good 
done to them. 
We often think of your kindneases. 


He suddenly remembered he had 
to go out, and left off working. 


Ecin On O84 ewy nOBpisnsacs, 0 
OHS Menwica Ou ga Bell. 

SacTinews 1H MBI erd dua t 

Aa, éciu opifigéw 36 ppema. 

OBB He opamés> Gu, écum 6u MAE 
BHI eré 003B41H. 


Oatan. 


Baa 48 O84 Tare whan zeus 04nd! 
Ona 6n44 copepménuo 04g. 
OHS OJHAB. 


Bs népseiit pass. 
Bs nocrbyniit pass. 
Ba camomt AbsB. 


Oud Bb ciMows shud Coens J06ps. 


Cams 00 cebb. 


Hosorn6 cau6 no ces xopémee, a 
Oyen Adporo. 


Ox;and H TOTS me. 

Ont Beerga TOBOPUTE cb OHENS & 
TEND KC WEAOBBEOND. 

Cosepmésn0—164n0—t10Tb 
CaMblii. 

Tlomuars. 

Bcuémanats. 

Benémuats, perf. asp. 


Baarogapune OAH OOMBATD Cit 
Hoe HMB A06p6. 

MBI FACTO BCOMHBAeMS O BAMBI) Mh 
JOCTAX. . 

OH BADYIs BCHOMEMES, Io exy BYE- 
HO Brita H nepecTars paddrat. 
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To understand, 


Imperfect Aspect. 

A nonamiut, I understood ; 

MW DOHBM4iH, we understood ; 

A 6¥ay, TH O¥AeuIb, etc. DORHMATE, 
I will understand ; 

Mul 6YAeM NoHEMaTE, we will under- 
stand, etc.; 

Tonamal, nonsmaiite, understand ; 


To lend, 


He lent him some money. 
He always lends us money. 


To perish, 


For, against, 


Tlonamats. 
Honith, perfect aspect. 


Perfect Aspect. 
f n6aA4t. 
Mal 168418. 
4 nolimy, TH nomen, etc. 


My nolinéwb, BH DOlMETe, etc. 
Hottua, noiimate. 


CcymAtb, perf. asp. ccyAitb 
(with the instr. c.). 


Ont ccy Alas erdé Aenbrame. 
Ont Beerga CCyMaeTL HACh ACHETAMH. 


Taonyts, 
ora6nyth, perfect aspect. 
Ha (govern the accusative). 


Oss, 8.—In answer to the question “ for how long,” for 


is translated Ha: 


We have bought bread for the 
whole week. 

They prepared firewood against 
the winter. 


To feed, KopMuTs. 

To provide, saroTéBHTs. 
Not to fail, pe UpeMHHYTS. 
Without fail, nenpewtano, 
Profitable, 4ox6,;HbIh. 


To refuse, eer 
OTRA8ATB, p. a 


Mu kyouse xa na nfuyw Heshun. 


Oud upsroTésHig ApOBD Ha BuMy. 


To trouble, to disturb, 6esn0K6nTb. 
Subjected, noasépmeaunii. 

Cattle, cKors. 

Columbus, Kory™6. 

Compass, Kommact. 


To discover, papi 
OTKDEITb, p. a. 
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Exercise LX XX VII. 


Would you buy this profitable estate ’—Had I money 
enough, I would buy it.— Would you read it?—I should 
not read it.—Should we find him at home now ?—yYou 
would not find him.—Would there be any doctors and 
chemists if men were always well?—If men were not 
subjects to complaints there would be no doctors or chemists. 
Is your friend going with you into the country ?—He 
ought to go with me, for he is not quite well, and the 
country air would do him good.—Could cattle live in cold 
countries without sheds and stables ?—Cattle would perish 
in winter from cold and hunger, had not man built for 
them good sheds and stables, and provided hay and oats 
against the winter.—Would your sister invite mine if she 
could ?—If she could she would certainly ask her.—Can- 
not you lend me a few pounds?—I would do it if you had 
returned me the money I lent you last week.—Had I 
known that you would refuse my request, I should not 
have troubled you, but have asked somebody else.—Would 
you come to me if you knew that he was with me ?—If I 
knew that, I would without fail— Would not your brother 
gro with us into the country ?—He would not. 


Exercise LX XXVIII. 


Why has God given us two ears and one tongue only ? 
In order that we should listen more and speak less. 
Ought not the servant to call the children ?—It is not 
necessary.—You should ask him for some books.—If [I 
knew he would not refuse, I would ask.— Were you at the 
English plays yesterday ?—Yes, but had he not come in 
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good time we should not have been able to go out.—For 
whom does this swallow catch flies (mémxKa)?—For her 
little ones (kpomka).—Do you know that your little son 
has caught two sparrows ’—Yes, but I do not allow him to 
catch them.—W ould he catch little birds were he allowed 
to do so?—Yes, he would.—What would you do if you 
were allowed to speak ?—Were I allowed to speak I would 
tell all I know of him.—Who discovered America ?—Co- 
lumbus, but he would not have discovered it if he had not 
known the use of the compass.—For how long did you 
come here ?—We came for a month.—Would he under- 
stand it were I to tell it to him ?—I recollect your ex- 
plaining to him the same thing before more than once, but 
he never could understand it.—You are sad, my friend, 
what is the matter with you?—I should be merry were I 
but satisfied.— Would you remain to dine with him if you 
knew that there would be a good dinner ?—No, even then 
I would not.—Do you not wish he were now with us?—I 
never wish for what is impossible, for I know he is now 
abroad. 
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FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 


Copoxs yersépraiat Ypors. 


Or THE BRANCHES OF THE VERB. 


Orpacia Yaardésa. 


Among the inflexions of the verb, there are three to 
which all others are subordinate, and which are the bases 
or roots of three so-called branches. 


The first branch has for its root the first person present 
Indicative, from which all the other persons of the present 
indicative and imperative moods, as also present gerund 
and participles, are formed. 


The root of the second branch is the past tense of the 
imperfect or perfect aspect, from which are formed the 
past gerund, the participles and the infinitive mood. 


The root of the third branch is the past tense of the 
iterative aspect. 


In the following table are given four verbs exemplifying 
the foregoing. 
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“LHBS “Ormadiy "49 
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"HONVUGE HONVUG GNOOGS ‘HONVUG Lsuld 
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Of the Future.—Byaywee spéma. 


The future tense of Russian verbs is either compound 
or simple. 


a. The compound future is formed by adding the future 
of the auxiliary verbs 6biTb and cratb to the infinitive of 
the verb of imperfect aspect, as : 


A OY¥ay obts. I will sing. 
Tu 6¥jcms nbTb, ete. Thou wilt sing, etc. 
Al cTasy oT. I will begin singing. 


TH CTanemb néTb, ete. Thou wilt begin singing, etc. 


Oss. 1.—The compound future, formed by the help of 
cTany, is used to form the future of inchoative verbs, which 
are of perfect aspect. 


b. The simple future has the form of the present, and 
it follows the same rules as those laid down for the present 
tense, as: 

CrAzatt, to tell ; cramy, crAmems, etc., I will tell, etc. 
Yansitb, to astonish ; yAuBiw, yARBOD, etc., I will astonish, etc. 


Ptmiits, to decide ; phmy, phmums, etc., I will decide, ete, 
Holit, to go; nolay, notiaémp, etc., I shall go, etc. 


Ors. 2.—Only the verbs of perfect aspect have this 
future. 
I saw a herdsman with fifty calves, A BushIb TaGyAMUKAa CB MATBWAe- 


ninety oxen and a hundred CATbIO TeAATANH, ACBAHOCTAa ObI- 
rams. KAMA H CTa GapanaMag. 

He ordered his forty dragoons to go Ont Beré.1> CBOUNS COpoRs Apary saws 
with those forty uhlans, notin cb TbMB CTO copoR’ yaanaun. 


In the compound cardinal numerals natbgecits, fifty,” 
MecTbAcciTh, ‘sixty,’ cémbAecaTb, ‘seventy,’ and BdceMb- 
AecaTh ‘eighty,’ each part is declined separately, as : 


Gen., dat. and prep. mATH{ecATH, WecTHACcATH, etc. 
Instrumental natTbwgecaTbw, WecTbWAecaTbW, etc, 
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The numerals gepandcto, ‘ ninety,’ and cro, ‘ hundred,’ are 
declined in the singular like substantives in 0, viz. genitive, 
qepanocta, cta, dative, aepanocty, cry, etc. The numeral 
gepanocto has no plural, and cro has no nominative case in 
the plural, having in the gen. cors, dat. crams, etc. 


Ozs. 3.—The numerals cépors, aesanécto, and cto, when 
. standing before a substantive, take the inflexion of a in the 
gen., dat., instr. and prep. cases, as: 


Nominative, cOpor TeIOBSES, AeBAHOCTO pyGuéll, CTO RUErS. 
Genitive, copord TeIOBERE, Aepanocta py6ach, cra KHArs. 

Dative, copord se1esbRaMt, Aepaudcra pyOuam, cta Kaira. 
Instrumental, copora qe1opbKaun, AeBAHOcTa py64aMaE, CTa kourawa. 
Prepositional, copoxé yes0BbkaXt, AeBabOcTa pyOldXt, CTa RHMTaXh 


About, Oxos0, gov. the gen. 


I had about a hundred roubles. - mend Ot140 Sos cta pyaén. 
Y mend 6£110 py6icit cto. 


Oss. 4.—‘About’ before a numeral is rendered by placing 
the numeral after the noun : 


I have two roubles. Y wens Aba pyOua. 

I have about two roubles. Y mena ectb py6ad Aba. 
Two hundred, apéctu. Six hundred, mecrscérs. 
Three hundred, tpuicta. Seven hundred, ceupcérs. 


Four hundred, yertipecta. Eight hundred, socemscérs. 
' Five hundred, aatscoérs. Nine hundred, gesatscérs. 


Oss. 5.—In the above compound numerals each part 
follows its own declension : 


Nominative, apicra, Tpiicta, ete. 

Genitive, aByxcdéTb, Tpexcérs, ete. 

Dative, ABYNCTA4Mb, TPCNCTAM, etc, 
Instrumental, ABYMACTaME, TpewACT4Ma, etc. 
Prepositional, asyxcT4xb, TpexcTax2, etc. 
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Without, 
Save, all but, 
They went without him. 


There are in this book forty leaves 
all but three. 


It wants, 


It wants three roubles to make up 
ten. 

It wants a quarter to three o’clock. 

It wants five minutes to five. 


At (of the time), 


At two o’clock. 
After two o’clock. 


Best, gov. the genitive. 


Oa noms 6e3t Herd. 
Bs érot Kaur cOpoRs aNCTOBD 6e3% 
TDEXt. 


He aoctaérs, impersonal verb, 


governs the genitive. 
Bess. 


He goctaerh Tpéxa pyduci aTd6n 
COCTABET ACCATb. 

TpH yacdé 6e3t 3¢éTBepTE. 

Hath yac6sb 6e3% NATH MHHYTS. 


Bs, gov. the acc. and prepos. 


Bt Aba ach, 
Bb TpéTbeMd Facy. 


Oss. 6.—For the hours the preposition Bb governs the 
accusative case, before the cardinal, and the prepositional 


before the ordinal numerals. 


What time is it ? 
It is two o’clock. 
At what o’clock ? 
At two o'clock. 


After six (in the seventh hour). 


Half-past one. 
Past one o’clock. 
Five minutes past one. 


Korépiii yace ¢ 

Apa yacé. 

Bb KoTOpoms acy ? 
Bb ABa 7acd, 

Bb CeAbMONS Yacy¥. 
Mososuaa Bropéro. 
Bropé& yact. 

Tatb MHAYTS BTOpOro. 


Oss. 7.—The word ‘ yas?’ before the hour is rendered in 
‘Russian by the ordinal numeral of the hour which follows: 


At a quarter past two. 
At twenty minutes past twelve. 


Bb aérBepts TpéTbaro. 
Bb AbaAqatTb MBBYTS Dépparo. 
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To (of the time), 


Five minutes to two, 


At a quarter to three. 


It wants twenty minutes to ten. 


To strike (of hours), 
It strikes, 


The clock is striking. 

Did the clock strike ? 

It struck five. 

It is going to strike two. 
It is but nine at most. 

At three o’clock precisely. 


The hour, o’clock, 


In how many hours did he get to 
the village ? 

In five hours. 

At what o’clock did he go out of 
town ? 

At fivo o’clock. 


By, 
One by one, 


Hand him the things down one by 
one. 
They went one by one. 


To come by, 


How did he come by such a large 
fortune f 

He is supposed (they say) to have 
inherited half a million from 
his grandfather. 


Bess. 


Aba yack 6e8% naTh MBEYTS. 

Bt tTpa 6e3% eTeépra. : 

Bb Tpe wérBepTa TPéTBATO, 

Bs AécaTb 63% ABAANATH MHBYTS. 
Bb COpOR> MBHYTS AccdATaro. 


bats, perf. asp. npoosrs. 
bers, impers. v. (past 610, 

future OyAerb Out. 
Yack ObwTs. 


| Baia 18 Gack? 


Bus0 DATS WacéBs. 

Ipo6bers ABa yac’. 

Tenépp mudéro 310 AéBaTb yacésB. 
P6BuO Bb TPH Faca. 


Tacs. 


BO CK6AbKO 3ac6Bb A0Melb OHS AO 
aAepésun ? 

BB DATS WacéBB. 

Bb KOTOpoMb yacy BileIb OHS B3b 
répoa ? 

Bb DATb 4acdéBb. 


3a, gov. the instrumental. 


Ogtut 3a Apyriue. 
Magasilt euy péme ogBy 8a Apyroi. 


Oak M18 O{48d 8a Apyrowb 


II piodpbrats, npiodphcrs. 

Kaxt uplodpéat ont tarde orpémaoe 
coctoante ? 

Tosopath, YO OBD HOAYIHIB WOI- 
MBL16Ha Bb HacIbACTBO OTD CBO- 
eré Ata. 
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To come to, by, 


How did he come by this honour ? 
How does he come to be invited ? 


To have occasion, 


Will there be any occasion for him 
to? 
There will be no occasion. 
Was there any occasion for him to 
write ? 
To come to know, 
To find out, 


If he should come.to know of it. 
How did you find out where he 
lives ? 
He was found out. 
At once, 
Only once, but once, 
Once again, 
We shall go to him only once more. 


Single, only, eadactsenniit. 


Aocrarath, AOcTHrHyTB. 

Kakt AOcTHrs 08% Stott sécTH ? 
Kagb AOCTHrdeTb OH} OpHraamcgia ? 
Hymuo, gov. the dative. 

Hy Ka0 18 O¥AeTb ey ? 


He 6¥AeTb HYRHO. 
HYMHO 4H 68110 EMY DHCATB: 


Yanasats, perf. asp. y3Hars. 


Eciu 6b OD Y3H413 06% Stoms. 
Kakb BH Y3uaiH TAB OH RBBETD ? 


Eré y3uaiu (00% Ob1I>b yaHabs). 


Bapyrs. 
T64bKO OHH pa3b. 
Emé paz. 


Mur noligéws RB HeENY TOIBEO ee 
OAduD past. 


Cause, upauiaa. 


Capacity, } cuocéouocrs. Governor, HaqvaJbHOES. 

Aptitude, To give out, pa3jaBats. 

Talent, 4apb, Taraars. To make up, coctasiats. 

Gift, aap. Old age, cTapocts. 

Gifted, oxapénauit. Full age, copepmienuosérie. 
Exercise LAX XIX. 


Were there many guests at your neighbour’s ball ?—There 
were about thirty persons—To how many soldiers was 
the wine given that was sent?—The wine sent by the 
governor was given to one hundred and forty-five men. 
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Did all the soldiers like that wine?—No, out of the one 
hundred and forty-five men, ninety did not like it.— How 
many men (soldiers) had the colonel who came here with 
his regiment last week ?—The officer who came to our 
town is not a colonel, but only a captain, and he came here 
with ninety-five grenadiers and forty dragoons.—How many 
pieces of red velvet have I to hand you down ?—Hand me 
down about twenty, but one by one—How many in- 
habitants are there in Moscow ?—There are in Moscow 
from three to four hundred thousand souls——How many 
men are now wanting in your regiment ?—There are want- 
ing now three hundred only, but before there were wanting 
seven hundred.—Will there be any occasion for me to buy 
a piano ?—No, there will be no occasion, your son will 
learn to play on mine.—Do you think my son will ever be 
able to play the piano as well as your eldest daughter ?—I 
think he will, because he has an aptitude for it, and is also 
very diligent.— Were the swords given out to all the seven 
hundred hussars?—No, of those seven hundred hussars a 
few only wanted swords.—With how many companions 
shall you go from school to the forest ?—All of us will go 
to the forest; our four masters with three hundred and 
sixty-three pupils, and three schoolmistresses with two 
hundred and forty-three lady pupils—How many German 
miles are there from Berlin to St. Petersburg ?—About two 
hundred German miles. 


EXERCISE XC, 


At what o’clock do you go out usually ?—I go out usually 
at nine o’clock in the morning.—What o’clock is it now? 
I do not know for certain, but I think it must be now 
already half-past one, or perhaps a quarter to two.—lIt is 
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not yet a quarter past two f—Yes, it is almost a quarter. 
Take this book to him this afternoon at a quarter to two or 
at ten or even five minutes to two, but I beg that it be 
not later than two o’clock.—Did you order your coachman 
to come here to fetch you f—I have no coachman to order, 
but had I one, I would order him to come at twenty 
minutes past ten.—Did you stay long at his grandmother's? 
About two months.— Why did you not stay a little longer? 
Because the country life in winter is not very pleasant. 
Was there no other cause ?—No, that was the only caus. 
Did he remain long there ?—Till ten minutes past twelve; 
till half-past twelve-—Will there be any occasion for me 
to wait ?—There will be no occasion for you to wait, as we 
shall be quite ready at a quarter to four.—lIs this little 
girl his only child ?—No, besides her he has also five sons 
and four daughters. 


FORTY-FIFTH LESSON.—Cépors nirsii Ypom. 


Or THE ImpeRATIVE.—TIosesateabHoe Harsonésie. 


The imperative mood has distinct inflexions only for the 
second person singular and plural, and is formed from the 
first person singular present indicative by changing the 
termination y or 10 into i, H, i or b, as: 

Hay, I am going ; Bad, go. 
Céxay, I dry ; céxang, dry. 
Atuan, I do; atualt, do. 

Btpw, I believe; spb, believe, 
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To form the second person plural te is added to the 
imperative singular, as : 
Had, go; plural, sate. 
Céxua, dry ; - . MOJIBHTE. 
Afsat, do; =. « - Afuualite. 
Bbpb, believe; . . Bépste. 


a. The imperative in & is formed from verbs having the 
first person singular in ¥, © accented and preceded by a 
consonant : 

Ham, I write; nami, write. 
Bea, I order ; ses, order. 


Oss. 1.—Verbs of the tenth class take in the imperative 
an H accented even after a vowel, as: 


Taso, I conceal ; tau, conceal. 


6. The imperative in # unaccented is formed from verbs 
having the first person in y or 10 unaccented and preceded 
by two consonants, both of which remain in the imperative: 


: Céxny, Iam drying ; imperative, céxHH. 
Samay, I build ; o + +) | SHKAB, 
M6181, I speak ; o . - « MOIBE. 


c. The imperative in & is formed from verbs having the 
first person in y, 1 preceded by a vowel: 
3n4~, I know ; imperative, salt. 
Cut, I dare ; - 6 + CMH. 
Tow, I sing; . + + ~©6OB, 
Oss. 2.—Verbs of the tenth class have the imperative in 
ii, when the tonic accent falls on the radical syllable, as : 


Crpén, I build; imperative, crpot. 
Hoxéw, I procure rest; . . nog6i. 


d. The imperative in 5 is formed from verbs having the 
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first person in y, 1 unaccented, and preceded by one con- 
sonant or by 6, B, u, m followed by the euphonic 1, which 
is omitted in the imperative : 

Btpn, I believe ; imperative, BBps. 

Totésiw, I prepare; . - . rorosb. 

Cums, I sift; ° 6 ¢ CHIH 


Oss. 3.—The termination 10, of the first person is 
changed into ei, as: 
Iibw, I drink; imperative, neil. 
Bow, I beat ; - «+ «  6eff, 
4bw, I pour; eo 6 « eh. 
Oss. 4.—The imperative of the verbs bxarts, ‘ to ride,’ 
and kerb, ‘to eat,’ is formed irregularly : nobsmaa, bos. 


The imperative of verbs of perfect aspect wanting the 
present tense, is formed from the simple future according 
to the foregoing rules, as: 

Hotiay, I shall go ; imperative, nofal. 
Hanamy,Ishaliwrite; . . . Hauame. 


Catia, I will do; . - » CAtuall. 
Bpdémy, I will throw ; © « +  Opocs. 


Oss. 5.—The radical consonant of the first person, 
changed into its corresponding consonant for the sake of 
euphony, is restored in the imperative, but the euphonic 4 
when inserted in the first person only is left out, as: 


Bom (nosutb), I lead; imperative, Boat. 


Homy (sociitt), ITearry; . . . HOCH. 
Cuxy (cugbts), I seat ; . e+) CHAR. 
Kyoaw (xyouts), Tbuy; . . . Eyni. 


Aw610 (40HTb), Iloves . . . ancu. 
The other persons of the imperative are : 


a. The third person, formed by adding the conjunction 
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nyctb, (Slavonic ga), ‘let’? to the third person present 
singular or plural : 


Uycts aHTaers, } . DYCTb YTANTH, } 
Aa waters, let him read ; Aa HTAWTS ; let them read. 


yctb rosopiits, let him speak ; nycrs rosopdrs, let them speak. 


b. The first person plural, which is identical with the 
first person of the future, and to which in familiar discourse 
the syllable te is usually added, as: 

CRameNb or ckamemte, let us say. 
Wotiaens or noligeute, let us go. 
Bo3bMEM% OY BO3bMEMTE, let us take. 


Byaems (or cranemt) yutitsca, let us study. 
Byaems (or crinems ropoputb, let us speak. 


Had I done, Cabaait a. 
Had we done, Cybaaii mpi. 


Oss. 6.—The second person singular of the imperative 
is used also with other personal pronouns, but in such case 
it expresses the optative or subjective mood, as: 

Had I done this, I should not now Cabaati a dro, MBB He ps ms6cs 


have to regret. Obl TENGPb COMAIBTS. 

Had they informed us of it yester- | Aafi oni naMb 3HaTb 0 TOM® BIepa, 
day, we should not have com- MBI He CAbiadH OM TakGH rpy- 
mitted such a gross error. Gott OWHOKE. 


Oss. 7—The imperative singular, not agreeing in form 
with the subject, is sometimes used also to express reproach 
or astonishment : 


Overburdened with work asI am, aa 3abaién> TPyAaua, A A OBOE, # 
having to write, to draw and pecyli a daTait & saneMalica 
to read, yet I am expected to em’ xoadilcTBoms ! 
look after tlie household ! 

He cajoled them, and so they, of Ont 8x» opmaack’ut, 8 On KORCIHO 
course, told him all they knew packaxkH emy Bcé aro 3H4lH 
about me ! 060 mas! 
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Do go, Tlottau-ra. 


In familiar discourse, to mollify the apparent harshness 
of the imperative form, ka is often added. 


Do come to us. [paxogute-Ka Kb HaMs. 
Do sing a song. Cudlire-za nécaw. 


Let, may, fa. 


All hail the King ! Aa sapiscrsyers Kopéas. 
Be they allowed, Aa 6YAcTb BM 003B61eH0. 
Thy will be done, Aa 6¥AeTS BAA TBOA, 


Thy Kingdom come, Aa uplagers aapcrsie TBoé. 


Oss. 8.—The old Russian form of the third person, the 
imperative with ga, as: 4a auTders, ‘let him read,’ 4a GH- - 
Tators, ‘let them read,’ is only met with in sacred books, 
and some ejaculatory phrases. 


Oss. 9.—An elliptical form of the imperative is not 
unfrequently supplied by the infinitive, as: n03BaTb ero, 
‘call him,’ but in such instances some idea of necessity or 
obligation is implied : 


Do not make a noise, children (you He mymérts, abra! (BH He AOIRBE 


must not make a nvise). WIyMBTb). 
Be quiet and know your place ! Morvath! # 3nalire cBoé wbcro! 
No talking ! He rosopiits ! 


Another peculiarity of the Russian language is, that the 
imperative is sometimes expressed by the past tense, as: 


Go away, noméib apo instead of noad mpot. 
Coachman, drive away, H3B6n\nK’b, Domes ! 


To leave, to abandon, to let, Sioreeg 
Octasats, perfect aspect. 


Leave me your books. Octéspte Mat BAH REUTER. 
Let that be there. Ocraste $10 Taw. 


The post leaves. + logta oTx63HTB. 
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To let alone, 


Do let me alone. 
Let it be. 


To let (to permit), 


Did you let the children go out ? 
Not I, but the mistress let them. 


To let (on hire), 


To whom have you let your house ? 
I have let it to a (certain) rich 
officer of dragoons. 


To be let, 


Is this house to be let. 
All the houses here are to let, 


Nearly, 


The sack is very heavy, I can hardly 
carry it, and I nearly fell down. 
I nearly said it. 


At, 
Did he do this at your bidding t 


He did it at my bidding. 


To sketch, pacos4ts, BapHcoBATs. 
To contradict, mpoTaBopSiHTs. 

To fall, m4zaTs, yoacts. 

For lack, 3a negocTaTKOWs. 
Otherwise, 3} mpotiinnoms c1fqaB. 


OctaBatb Bb 1OK6B. 


Oct4BLTe MCHA BB DOK6S. 
Octdsste STO Bb 10K68. 


Ilo3s01iTb, perf. asp. 103B0- 
auth, gov. the dat. of the 
pers. and the acc. of the 
thing. 


Qro BH DO3BOANAB ASTAMS BLLiTH f 
He a, a xo3diika BM 103B61H4a. 


Orqaparts, BB HaiiMol, 


Orgats, Bb HaeM>. 

Komy sul 6TAai8 BD Baliubl CBOM AON ? 

A 6rAait er6 Bb Halimel OAHOMY Gora- 
TOMY AparyHCkOMy O@Hngepy. 


Orjaétca Bb HaiMBl. 


Otjaétca 1H STOTS AOMB BE Bats. 
BcbB 40Ma SAbCb OTAAWTCA BB HAMEL. 


Yytb we, 4YTb YYTb He, YVTb 
Ovld0 He. 


Mtméxt Sucub TAREIB, CAB MOTY 
er6 HecTH, H A TTS 86 yoaus. 
fl 4yTS Gtu0 He CkaB4as4, 


Ilo, with the dative. 


Cybsarb 28 08% $T0 00 BalleMy DpH 
Kasduib f 

O8t catsais $10 10 MOeMY UpmKa- 
saul. 


The Holy Scripture, cpaméssoe nu- 
c4nle. 

To let know, AaBatTs 38aTB. 

To pour out, Haineits, Balas. 


- To pour out of, BHABBATD, BELIHTS. 
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To trouble one’s self. Beanox6ateca. 

To enter (in the book). SagacATs 3anect (85 REMY). 
To call (on a person). SaxojuTh, sabxare. 

The post comes. 6ata opaxéjars. 

The post leaves. data oTxOA{HTB. 

The orders are (usually) obeyed. Iparasisia acoosméprca, 
The orders are obeyed. Iipaka3agia scoé1genu. 


Exercise. XCI. 


Order the head clerk to write the letters to our bankers 
and tell him that they must be posted (sent to the post) 
to-day, and do not forget also to tell him to ask the Post- 
master at what o’clock the last post leaves.—The last post, 
sir, leaves at a quarter to eight.—After giving the orders, 
- come to my room at ten minutes past two and bring with you 
the letters which you began this morning.—Am I to bring 
also the bills of exchange, sent to us by the commission 
agent.—If they are not yet entered in the books (then) 
bring them, otherwise do not trouble yourself.—Dress 
yourself and go (nobsaii, te) to town; on arriving there 
go to my lawyer and ask him whether the papers which he 
expects from the minister are already received.—Now you 
may go (ctynaiite); but no, wait, tell him also that I must 
see him.—Your orders shall be obeyed, sir.—Ask your 
sister, if you please, whether she can lend me for a short 
time the book which she received a few days ago from 
Paris.—Go to her to-morrow and ask her yourself.— Why 
did you not let them remain longer in the fresh air? 
Because it was too cold out of doors—— When will you call 
on me?—I will call on you, if possible, on my return journey. 
Do not beat that little dog, but give it rather something to 
eat.—I am not beating it.—Silence! do not contradict 
your elders! go to your room and remain there till I call 
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you.—Do sketch me a rose and a tulip, and after finishing 
them show them to me.—I cannot draw, and if I could I 
should not be able to do it for lack of pencils and paper. 


Exercise XCII. 


Do give me this picture.—It is my brother’s picture, but 
were it mine, or if I knew that my brother would not be 
angry, I would certainly give it to you.—lIs it said in the 
Holy Scripture that we should love even our enemies? 
These (both) are the words of the Holy Scripture, ‘ Love 
your enemies and do good to those who hate you.’—Do let 
us go for a walk !—No, let us rather take a book and learn 
our lessons, for John says that our master will come at a 
quarter-past twelve——Do not believe all that John says, 
our master comes always at five-and-twenty minutes past 
four and not at a quarter-past twelve.—Can I believe you? 
Rely upon my word and you shall have no occasion to 
repent.—Hail to the Queen ! May our dear country flourish ! 
Come here, I want youu—What do you wish ?—Is it true 
that yesterday, in the evening, after six o’clock, walking 
along the shore, you stumbled against a stone and nearly 
fell into the water ?—No, it is not true; at that time I was 
at home.—lIs he aware that we cannot see him next week ? 
No he is not aware of it—To whom did your brother let 
his house ?—He let it to a Berliner.—What sort of man is 
he ?—He is a goldsmith by trade.—lIs it far from here to 
that house ?—I usually go there in one hour and a quarter. 
Did you find out where Mr. N. lives now ?—No, I did 
not.—Find out then and let me know.—Was it you who 
upset the glass of wine?—Yes, I wanted to pour outa 
glass of wine and nearly upset the bottle as well—Did 

Z 
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your brother hurt himself much when he fell from the tree? 
He did hurt himself much and nearly broke his leg.—At 
whose bidding was this done?—At my mother’s bidding. 
I should like to speak to your nephew.—Let him alone, he 


has to learn his lessons. 


FORTY-SIXTH LESSON.—Copors mecréa Ypérs. 


Whoever, whosoever, 
Whatever, whatsoever, 
Whichever, 

However, 

Whenever, 

Wherever, 


Krto 6bI OA, KTO HA. 

Uto 6b! HH, ITO HE. 
Roropiii 6b! wg. 

hart O51 on. 

Korga ObI 8a. 

Tab Obi 8H, KyAé ObI BH. 


The particle HH 1s used in conjunction with the verb, 
when an idea of indefiniteness and universality accompanies 
the above pronouns and adverbs, as : 


Whoever may ask you for money, 
do not give it. 

Whatever be your lot, never desert 
him. 

Let him come in, whoever he is. 

The virtuous man is respected 
wherever he goes. 


Kto 6bf BN Nonpockab y Bach ACwers, 
He AaBalite. 

Yo Ob! HH BLINalO Ha BAuly 40110, He 
noku Aalite erd. 

Boyctite erd, RTO Obl OHS HH OBIS. 

Acopoxbreabuaro yesoséRa ysamdiors 
KY Aa OI OH AH DOMEsS. 


Oss. 1.—In these cases Hu may be Anglicised by no 


matter, a8: 


However mighty (no matter how 
mighty) he is, I fear him not. 

No matter what you do. 

Do whatever you may. 

Cust what it may. } 

No matter what it costs. 


RKak®d Obf CHAGHS OB} HH ONAB, A HO 
Gowch erd. 

4to u8 Absailze. 

UTo 6b] BRI OB ABIAIB. 


YT0 O11 TO HH CTOB4AO. 
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On the other hand, it must be remembered that, where a 
definite and particular circumstance is implied, the forms 
TOTL KTO, TO 4TO, etc., are necessary, as; 


Whoever (he who) spares the 
wicked does harm to the good. 

Whenever you enter church always 
remové your hat. 

Which book shall I give you ? 

_ Whichever you like. 


Though ever so, 


Ever so much, 
Though your knowledge be ever 
80 great. 
Give him ever so much, he is never 
satisfied. 
Give him ever go little he is thank- 
ful for it. 


Woody, 
Stony, 


(Tort) RTO MajaTb BIWXb, BpeAuTs 
AOOPLIME. 

Koraé sx64umb Bb épKosb, coaMall 
Many. 

Kary kaury A61Keab A BaMB Aate ¢ 

Karyw xorute. 


hak Ob] oa. 


CK61bKO 661 HH. 


Kant OW BM ObdH BerHEM D03RaBla 
Bally. 

Créibko euf HH AaBaiite, oud Bcerah 
He A0B01eHS. 

Kaks 6b wGso0 af Aim eMY, OD A0- 
B61eHS. 


Atchcrsia. 
Ramewucrel. 


Ons. 2.—Adjectives ending in uctblif, derived from sub- 
stantives denote abundance, as: 


A woody country. 
A stony road. 
A clayey soil. 


To add to, 


Bslyecth, p. asp. 
Ynomats Ha, 
YMHORAT, p. a. 


To multiply by, 


To divide by, into, ; Abints ua, 
Pa3qbidTb p. a. 


I will add, 6¥4y caar4ts ; 


C1arars cb 
Ciomith, p. a. 


To subtract from, ; Boiiarate B36, 


Abcuctaa crpapa. 
Kawenuctaa Aopéra. 
TaHakctas 069Ba. 


with the instr. 
{with the gen. 
with the ace, 


with the ace. 


perfect aspect, c1omf. 
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I will subtract, 6Yay sirvarits; perfect aspect, BiTry. 
I will multiply, 6yay yuuomét; J % yunOny. 
I will divide, 6yay atadts ; wee ~ pasabunb. 


Three and four make seven. 
What will be ninety less thirty-five ? 


Ninety less thirty-five will be fifty- 
five. 

How much is twice two ? 

Three times three are nine. 

Four times five are twenty. 

Five times eight are forty. 


Addition, crom¢éaie. 
Subtraction, Bugatdéuie. 


Once, 
Twice, 
Three times, 
Four times, 
Five times, 


To multiply 9 by 3. 
To divide 40 by 5. 


A third, 
Two thirds, 
The half, 


Half an hour, 


Tpa Aa GeThIpe COCTABATS ceMb. 

CKOIbEO GYAeTS ACBAHOCTO 6e3b TPAJ- 
nati oath ? 

Aesandcro 63% TPBALATH UATH OY ACTS 
DATbACCATS DATS. 

Ck6IbKO OY ATE ABAMAW ABA? 

TpHKAW TPH—ACBATS. 

YersipexAW OATb ABSANAaTD. 

Hath BOCeMb COpoR’. 


Multiplication, ynaoménte. 
Division, Ataénie. 


Pa3b, OA HAR ABI. 

Aba pasa, ABAmABI. 

Tpa pasa, TpaRAbI. 
Yersipe pa3a, yerol pemasl. 
Ilatb past, ete. 


YuMoOKATL, DONGORETE 9 na 9. 
Pasatuits 40 na 5. 


Tpers. 

Asb tpérea. 
Tlososina, 1011. 
Tosopina gaca. 
Toasaca. 


Oss. 8.—Substantives with the prefix noi signifying 
‘half,’ are put in the genitive, as: 


Half-year, 161r0,a. 
Half a word, noic16Ba 


Half a pailful, nomespé. 
Half a minute, commuaytH. 
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Ilort takes an y in all the oblique cases, as: 
Singular. 
Nominative and accusative, u64roqa, MOsBeAPa, NOAMBHYTH. 
Genitive, no1yr64a, Do1yBeApa. NOLYMBODYTH. 
Dative, mo1yrégy, WOAyBeAPY, NO1yMHBYTS. 
Instrumental, nosyr64oMb, DOLYBEAPOM, DOLYMHBYTON. 
Prepositional, moayr6as, noayBeaps, DoryMunYTS. 


Plural. 
Nominative and accusative, n01yréabl, DOLyBEApa, DOAYMBBYTH. 
Genitive, nozyrogésb, DoLyBCAepd, NOAYMODYTS. 
Dative, no1yrogaut, moryBéapay’, no’yMHHYTAaMS. 
Instrumental, oosyrogaMu, DoryséApaMa, DOLyMBHYTAME. 
Prepositional, mosyrogaxb, Do1yBéApaxt, DOlyMaNYTAaXs. 

Oss. 4.—As seen from the above examples the prefix 
no1t has the inflexion of y even in the nominative plural, 
thus becoming an indeclinable part of the word, as in: 

A peninsula, noiyécTpost; genitive, norydctposa, ete. 
A semicircle, n01ykpyrb; . .  dodyKpyra, etc. 

Oss. 5.—/lent, ‘ day’ and #04}, ‘ night,’ with the prefix 

04, remain in the nominative, as: 


Hougent, ‘midday ;’ nosn0%b, ‘midnight ;’ genitive, n01yAnA, DO1yHOUB, 
ete. Plural, n6agnu, n0an6aH ; genitive, nosyauel, moayaotell, ete. 


As much again, Bysde (Bb ABa pa3za) Goabme, 
emé CTOIbKO. 

As far again, Bande Aaibiile. 

Is this as long again t Bande 1a $10 AlnnE se ? 

It is three times as long. 910 BTpée (BD TD pisza) Alpunte. 

Three times as much. Brpée 6oabme. 

Four times as strong. Buérsepo (8% aeThipe pAsa) cnabate 
etc. 

As far again as, Basoe Aaabue— bu. 


As good again as,  Basde ayame—némela. 
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Oss. 6.—After pypde, srpde, etc., the adjective is put in 
the comparative, and therefore the following word com- 
pared with it is put either in the genitive case or is 


preceded by abut, némein. 


This cloth is as dear again as that 
one. 

Is it not as far again from that 
road to the bay as from this 
one ? 

It is as near again from this road 
as from that one. 


To be (found), 
To be had, 


‘Where is it to be found ? 

Are any apples to be found in the 
market at this time of the 
year ?t 

He was at that time in London. 


Where is it f 
It is in the museum. 


To call, (to name), 

To be called, 

What is the name of ? 
What is it called ? 


Sto cyxud BAB6e Aopdme Tord. 


He Bysde an Afsbme ors To Aopéra 
AO salsa, TbMb OTs Sroii ? 


Ors bro gopéra BABée Cuuime, TEND 
OTd TOH. 


Haxogiitica (conjug. like xo- 
Aut. ) 


rat 6to gax6jurca ft 
EcTb 4H Ha phiakS AG10Ke BB S70 Bpé- 
MA réga ? 


OnD BB TO BPéMA HAXOAHICa Bb AGE 
Aout. 

rat 510 waxésutca ? 

9TO HaXOJNTCA Bb MY3éS. 


Ha3pipath, p. a. Ha3BarTB. 
Ha3biBaTsca. 

Kakb wa3bipaetca 2 

Kakt lima ? 


Oss. 7.—Haseisatica is generally used instead of kai 


HiMa. 


What is the name of the town you 
stayed at last autumn ? 

What is his name (how do they call 
him)? 

Nobody knows his name. 


Rar’b saabipietca r6poxt, Bb KOTOPONS 
BEI DpoBesw UpOmayo Ocenb ? 
Rag er6 sosyts 2? 


HaETO Wo BN4eTb, RAKB OF B0ByTS. 
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To make a show, pom, Ha NORASB. 
Beictaputs, p. a. 
To commit a fault, Iposanhteca, perf. asp. 
To apply fora situation, | Upociirs mécra, A6sKHOCTH. 
To forgive, npomats, upoctats. To accomplish, copepmuits, p. asp. 
Toapply for, mpociits. Fault, san4, npocty aon. 
The good will, ypam¢nie. A stranger, up!tamilt. 
For ever, sbag0, HaBcerga. To follow, no0x4pam4tb, (gov. the dat.) 
Familiar face, sHax6moe 1896. To take care, G6epé4b. 
To commit, copepmartb. To beg leave, npocits noasosénia. 
To doa service. Oxazatb yeayry, catuare ojorménie. 
To murmur against. Pontdétb wa, with the accusative. 
Thankful. Baarogépunit, opasedrespanit. 
Exercise XCIII. 


Whoever is virtuous will be loved by all good men, in 
whatever country he lives.—Does she punish him when he 
is disobedient ?—No, whatever he does, she never punishes 
him.—Can man live for ever ?—No, no matter what care 
man may take of his health, yet he must die sooner or 
later.—Will my parents forgive me?—Whatever faults 
you have committed, they will forgive you.—To whom 
shall I give it?—To whomsoever you like.—Must we 
not despise this beggar?—No, though his poverty be 
ever so great, you must not despise him; you must 
despise nobody.—Does a virtuous man murmur against 
Divine Providence when he loses all that is dear to 
him ?—Whatever happens to a virtuous man, he never 
murmurs against Divine Providence.—Had he spoken of 
me, would you have believed him ?—Of whomsoever he 
speaks, I do not believe him.—Did they give you any- 
thing ?—They gave us nothing whatever.— However skil- 
ful and learned we may be, Jet us not make a show of 
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our knowledge.—Does she follow the fashions ?—Thogh 
fashions be ever so foolish, she always follows them.—How 
did you come to know about his misfortune?—I heard 
of it from his brother.—For whatever services he has 
done him he has been thankful. 


. Exercise XCLV. 


Have you learnt the multiplication table?—I have 
learnt only addition and subtraction, but the multiplication 
table I do not know as yet.—Then you cannot divide 
twenty-five by five ?—Oh yes, I can do that without know- 
ing the table—How much will seven times nine be ?—To 
answer that we must multiply nine by seven, and to do that, 
one must have learnt the multiplication table.—Can we 
divide three by six, or three by nine ?—Yes, we can, but m 
that case we should get one half and one third, and not 
whole numbers.—How many wine-glasses full were there 
in that half a bottle ?—Seven and a half.—How many 
minutes are there in half-an-hour P—Thirty.—Had you 
come to his house half-an-hour sooner, you would have 
found him at home.—What is the Christian name of this 
peasant ’—His Christian name is Peter.—Cannot you tell 
me what that is in Russian (n0 pycckn) ?—I do not know 
it myself, you had better ask one of the masters.—What 1s 
the name of the street in which we saw so many hackney 
carriages this afternoon ?—I do not know its name; [ am 
myself a stranger here-—Will you allow me, sir, to ask what 
your name is ?—Your face is familiar to me, only I cannot 
recollect at all where I had the honour of seeing you ?—If 
I am not mistaken, I had the pleasure of being introduced 
to you at the Prince R’s. ball.—How is your nephew get- 
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ting on ’—He is in bad circumstances at present, but it is 
entirely his own fault, for if he had applied for a situation 
half a year ago, he would have obtained it.—Is your uncle 
as rich-as his father?—-My uncle is as rich again as my 
father.—Is it far from here to the river ?—It is as far again 
from here to the river as from that green hillock.—lIs this 
satin as good as mine ?—It is as good again as yours. 


FORTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 


Copors ceqmoii Ypdrs. 


Somebody said it. H6KRT0 cka3az 510. 

Nobody said that. Hard we rosopiiat Storo. 

He sees something good Out BijnTs obaTO xopsmee. 

He sees nothing good. Ont Be BAAHTS HHYerS xopémaro. 
How much : Not an 

ow muc "Renbanto. y, not at all, au 

How many, CKOABKO. 
When, koraa. Once, sometime, nbxKorga. 


A few, some, HbCKOIBEO. Never, nakorya. 

Oss. 1.—Interrogative pronouns or adverbs with the 
prefix nb become indefinite, whilst those with nm become 
negative. 


Some, a, bxotopsiit. Not any, saKoTOpsIa. 
Some kind, mbria. Not of any kind, aakaréa. 
Who will come? RtTo npBActh? 
The one who is called. ToTs, ETO 063Ba8%. 
Which bandkerchief will you give? | Kor6pni nzaTéxb per Aastire ? 
The one that I bought. Tors, ROTOpLI a RYOWIS. 


Oss. 2.— The pronouns gro, ‘ who,’ u10, ‘ what,’ ‘ that,’ 
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Ko, noTéppii, ‘who, which,’ rakosoa, ‘what kind,’ geil, 
‘whose,’ cr6ibk0, ‘how much,’ when referring to an an- 


tecedent become relative, as in English. 


Somebody, 


Something, 


Kro-Ha6y Ab. 
R10-10. 
Yro-nA6y Ab. 
Yro-T0. 


Obs. 8.—Pronouns and adverbs followed by nu6yas, 
which has the meaning of ‘no matter what it be,’ ‘be it 
what it may,’ can be easily distinguished from those fol- 
lowed by to, which means ‘a certain, a particular.’ 


Did somebody (no matter who) 
speak to him ? 

I know that someone spoke, but 
who it was I could not say. 

Did they give him anything ? 

They gave him something. 

Have you seen him anywhere ? 

I have seen him sumewhere abroad. 


Some—some, 


Many traders were there; some 
with corn, some with milk, 
some with butter. 


The man whom they praise. 
That which we do not want. 


Topopiidt 48 ETO HBGYAb Ch HEM? 


ff an4w, TO RTO-TO rOBOPHAd, HO RTO 
HMeHHO, He MOY BAM’ CKa3aTb- 

Aéan an ont euy ato Huy AB? 

Oull eMy IT0-TO AaiH. 

Buxkin 4H Bul erd rab aH6Y Ab ? 

A BuAbID er6 rAb-To 3a rpasugew. 


KTO—RkTO. 


Madro Topropnésb Taw 6440; RTO 
Cb 3ePpHOBLIM X46G0Mb, KTO Cb 
MOJORONS, ETO Ch ROPOBLHMD Ma- 
CIOMB. 

YeronbKb, KoTOparo on XBAlATS. 

To, Yerd Laws He BY RHO. 


Oss. 4.—Relative pronouns agree in gender and number 
with their antecedent, and are put in the case governed by 
the verb or a noun of the subordinate clause. 
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Relative pronouns are always separated from their 
antecedent by a comma: 


The book which we read. Kauira, ROTOpy FaTLews. 
That which you are afraid of. To, yer6 BBY GoliTecb. 


Oss. 5.—When the second personal pronoun is used in 
the plural for the sake of politeness, the relative pronoun is 
put in the singular, as: 


You, to whom I am indebted and BH, KOeMY A O6d3anb MH KOTODa- 
whom I respect. ro yBaman. 


How much gunpowder have (Cr6ibko y Bach n6poxy? 
you? 

I have a little (of it). Y mena ero mato. 

I had much (of it). Y meni eré 6bt40 mudéro. 


Oss. 6.—The pronouns créabKo, ‘so much;’ muHoro, 
‘much;’ maso, ‘a little;? mbckoabko, ‘a few’ as also the 
numerals 4ba, TPH, YeTbIpe, uATb, etc., in answer to the 
question, ‘how much?’ are followed by the genitive and 
require the verb to be impersonal. 


How many of you were there t CKOILRO e1OBERD BACh TAME 611102 
There were a few of us. Hach Tab 64110 mbcKOIBRO (qex0~ 
BER). 

There are six ships there. Taw (ecTb) mecTb Kopaduch. 
Isaac had two sons. Y Acaiza 6110 (ybréli) aba ceima. 
How many roubles were received 1 Ce6ibKo py61él Gt1s0 nosy eno ? 
Twenty roubles were received. Hosyieno 66110 Abatgats pyouc. 
It remained a quarter of an hour. Octas6cb 3¢TBepTs Faca. 

Who was riding ? Kro txaas ? 


® e U 
Two men were riding. Apa yesonbka bxaig. 


Oss. 7.—When the numerals gpa, Tpa, yeTbIpe, naTb, etc. 
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_ answer the question ‘who? or what? then the predicate, as 
also any determinative word used with these numerals, is 


put in the plural. 


Who is speaking ? 
These two men are speaking. 
Seven do not wait for one, 
The last half an hour flew by 
unnoticed. 
One and a half. 
Two and a half. 


I have a pound and a half of to- 
bacco. 
He goes to fetch a pound and a half 


of sugar. 
SINGULAR. 

Masculine and Neuter. Feminine. 

N. & A. Hoastopa, noajTopE. 

Gen. To.s¥topa, HOA TOPE. 

Dat. Hosytopy, nolytTops. 

Inst. Hoasytopsirs, NOLYTOpor. 

Prep. Hosytops, nosytops. 


Kro rosoputs t 

OTH ABa WeAonbRA TOBOPAT d- 

Cémepo ognor6 He MAYTD. 

Ocraabnotie néayaca npoTrekil 
nezanbTHo. 


Hoatop4, fem. noztopsl. 
Toatpetha, fem. noatpeti. 
Y wend nosrops eyata Tadary. 


Onb Beth 3a DOAyTOpS e@yotaMH c& 
xapy. 


PLURAL. 
For all Genders. 
nOAYTOpH. 
NOIYTOPHIXS. 
HOAYTOPHINS. 
NOLYTOPHIME. 
DOAYTOPLIXB. 


Oss. 8.—The compound numerals n04Topa and nos- 
Tpetba present the peculiarity that in the nom. and ace. 
sing. they govern the following noun in the gen. sing., 
but in all other cases they require the noun to be put in 
the corresponding case of the plural, as: 


Masculine and Neuter. 


N.& A. HouropS py6aa. 

A rouble and a half. 
Gen. Hoaytopa py64¢h. 
Dat. Torytopa py614nu 4. 
Inst. Houftopa pyOsAma. 
Prep. Wosyropb py6adx. 


ee Beap&. 


Two and a half pails, 
Hosytpetha Bé xeps. 
HosytpethaA Bé ApaM. 
‘Hoaytpetsa BéApaMe. 
Hoaytpers6 péapaxs. 
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Feminine. 
N.&A. Spee MBOYTH, ean Mian. 
A minute and a half, Two and a half wiles. 
Gen. osyropy MHAY¥TH, Hoayrperbii MH 4H. 
Dat. HosyTopuab MEAYTaM, Wosyrperbiiua maisaM Be 
Inst. Hosyroppiua MHoYtTaMA, Hoiytperbiua MHidAMa. 
Prep. Wosftops muanytaxt, Hoaytpets6 wisax. 


Oss. 9.—In the dative, with a preposition, noatopa and 
noitpetbé have also the inflexions of y, 10 in the masculine, 
and that of 6 in the feminine, as: no nosytopy, 00 n04y- 
TpeTbi0; 00 HosyTopb, m0 noaytperss ; and in this case 
masculine and neuter nouns which follow these numerals 
are put in the genitive plural, and the feminine in the 
genitive singular. 

There was given to each a pound Kamjomy 4aiH 00 DO1YTOPY ®¥HTOBS 


and a half of bread and two x1é6a H HO noayTpeTbb wbépy 
measures and a half of wine. BuHA. 


Oss. 10.—Dostpetbi, as also nosuersepta, ‘three and 
a half, etce., are no longer used, and are met with only in 
ancient Russian books. 


A hundred and fifty, HWoatop&cta. 


Oss. 11.—The compound numeral nostopacta has in all 
the cases noaytopacta. 


Have you not a hundred and fifty 
roubles ? 

Add to these hundred and fifty 
roubles two hundred more. 


And, 


One and a half. 
Two and a half. 


HtTb 2H Y Bach DoAyTopacta py6uéB. 


Ipa6asste Eb STHMb mMOLyTOpacTa 
PyYO1aMb emé ABSCTA. 


Ct. 


Ojukns Cb MOAOBHAON., 
Aba, ABB Cb DoL0BKHOD etc. 
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In, Ha, no. 

In English, Ha anraifckoMt a3biKB. 
To speak different languages. TosopuTh Ha pisHHxh AsWRAXS- 
To write English. Hacats wa Aarailickom abies. 


Oss. 12.—The verbs ropopits, ‘to speak ;? u3baCHATECH, 
‘to express one’s self;’ antatb, ‘ to read;’ etc., when refer- 
ring to a language or dialect, govern the prepositional case 
with the preposition Ha. 


In Russian, i pyccnom’ a3bIEB. 
Ho pyccxa. 


In French. es opannyocnows AZBIBB. 
Clo epannyscra. 


Oss. 13.—The second adverbial expression is more 


widely used. 

Do you speak Russian ? Topopute 4H BEI nO pyccra ft 

I speak Italian and German only. fl ropopw 161bRO 0 HTaIbABCEM 48 
no HbMéQRA. 

He writes in Dutch. Ont nuneTb NO roLlaBACKR. 


From—into, Ct—ana. 
This work is translated from English Sto cowmsésie mepepesend cb 4araifi- 


into Russian. CRKaro A3HKa Ha pyccrill. 

To translate from one language into $Depesoguts cb ognord Asa HA APY- 
another. réit. 

What is the Russian for ? Rak? Cka3atb no pycceas 2? 


The following adjectives denoting inclination or aptitude 
govern the dative with the preposition kb, ko. 


Greedy, &1qent. Inclined, apt, cra6uent. 

Ready, rotéss. Passionate, ctpactent. 

Affable, npasbraaes. Just, cupase 4B. 

Respectful, noqrHtesent. Prejudiced, partial, npacrpacress. 
Indifferent, pasuoAymeas. Cold, xos6jen. 

Capable, cnocééen. Cruel, mectéx. 


Fit, réjent. Kind, affable, s4crops. 
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Adjectives denoting mental or moral capacity or de- 
ficiency govern the prepositional case with BB. 


Skilful, acry¥cest. 

Skilled, versed, cat.ynr.. 
Unacquainted with, necebAyns. 
Moderate, yubpeus. 
Immoderate, neyNépecus. 
Week, feeble, c146.. 

New, HOBB. 


Steady, constant, noctodacus. 
Experienced, 6nsitent. 
Hard, firm, Taépst. 
Innocent, nesinent. 

Tidy, clean, onpatent. 
Strong (mighty,) caaéas. 
Happy, lucky, cv4ctamss. 


Oss. 14.—Some adjectives denoting capacity or deficiency 
govern the accusative with the preposition Ha, as : 


Insolent, daring, A¢p30K. 
Sparing, careful, Gepexatiss, 
Quick, cKopt. 

Lavish, pacrowstesens. 


He is fit for service. 

The army is ready for battle. 
He is ready for the journey. 
I am weak in mathematics. 
He is prompt. 

He is deaf. 

She likes chattering. 

He is a thief. 

They are slow. 

She is innocent of that. 


To make an acquaintance. 

To make a request. 

To make one’s self understood. 
To make progress in. 

To be versed in. 

To be conversant with. 


To spend. 
To pass by. 
A passer by. 


Heavy, Tamérs. 

Weak, c1a6. 

Strong (durable), EpBnOK>. 
Clean, pure, SHCTB. 


Ont résend EB CAY ROB. 

Apia rotésa K% 660 (or #a Goll). 
Ont rotésd Bb NyTb. 

A cia6b Bb MATCMATORS. 

Ont 4ErOKs Ha HOTY. 

Oat Kpboors AA yxo. 

Ona c1a64 04 A3bIKD. 

Out He FHCTS Ha PyRy. 

Ont caiOnr Ha 1OABENS. 

On Bb TOMD NesHnga. 


SHakGMNTECA, p. a. WOZNAROMATDCA. 

O6pamyiteca cb Opdcs6oh. 

OOBACHATECA, p. a. OOBACHHTECE. 

Atsats ycntxm 5s (with the prep.) 

Xopom6 sHatb. 

BuTb CHIBHLIND BB (with the prep. 
case). 

H3,\¢pMABATS, p. a HBiepRAtE. 

TpoxoaaTb wuMo. 

Tpoxéeii. 
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Exercise XCV. 


Have you ever been at the Italian opera?—No, I have 
never been.—Do you not like then the singing of the 
Italian singers ?—Yes, I like the singing, but I do not 
‘understand the Italian language at all—Do you speak 
French ?—Yes, I do, and I speak Spanish also.—If you 
speak these two languages you can learn to speak Italian 
in a short time.—Translate for me this little exercise from 
German into English.—I have no time now, and you had 
better do it yourself.—Is it true that his brother foand 
a purse in the street ?—I only know that he found some- 
thing like (resembling) a leather purse, but whether it 
was a purse or something else, I cannot tell you; and 
therefore if you wish to know, ask him about it yourself. 
How many French books had he?—He had two French 
books. — How many daughters had he? — He had five 
daughtere.—Where do these three peasants live ?—These 
three peasants live in some little village on the other side 
of the river.—How many books were there lying on the 
table ?—Two books, six books were lying.—Allow me to 
take these seven books.—Take these two books only, the 
other ones I want myself.—How many ounces are there 
in a pound and a half?—Twenty-four.—How much did 
your brother-in-law spend?—He spent more than one 
hundred and fifty pounds.—Did all the army return from 
abroad ?—No, out of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
sent abroad last year, only the last twenty thousand have 
returned.—Did the passers by give anything to the beg- 
gar ?—Of all who (no matter who) passed by, every body. 
gave him something; some gave a piece of bread, some 
a copeck, some gave even as much as a rouble. 
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Is your master well versed in Spanish ?—Yes, he is con- 
versant with several languages, and he speaks Russian as 
well as his native tongue.—Do speak German with me. 
No, you had better speak German with me, as I express 
myself in this tongue as yet very badly.—lIs this fit for 
anything ?—This is fit for nothing.— Now there he has been 
learning Russian these three years, and still speaks so that 
one can hardly understand him.—That is because he wants 
practice, and were he to speak Russian more frequently, he 
would be able to express himself excellently, or at least so 
as to be understood by any Russian.—Does he express 
himself clearly?—No, it is difficult to understand him. 
Have you been learning Swedish long?—I have been 
learning it about three years, but although I speak Swedish 
tolerably well, I translate from English into Swedish very 
badly.—lIs this young man liked by his acquaintances? 
Yes, because he is affable with everybody.—lIs this boy 
strong in arithmetic ?—Yes, but he is weak in drawing. 
Is she indifferent to him ?—She is not only indifferent, 
but even cold with him.—Was he just to everybody ?—He 
was partial to some and cruel to others. 


—— ee 


FORTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Copors BocbMoéi Ypors. 
RerLectivE Verss.—Bosspatubie Taaréast. 


Reflective verbs, which denote an action falling upon 
the agent, are formed from transitive verbs by adding ca 
(the abridged pronoun cea) to the infinitive. 

AA 
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They are conjugated in the same way as transitive verbs, 
the suffix ca when coming after a vowel being abridged 
into cb. 


To warm one’s self, I'pbrca. 


InpicaTivE Moop. 


Present. 
{ warm myself, a rpiwcs, tu rpé- | We warm ourselves, mu rpfenca, 
eMbCA, OHS rpBerca. Bh rpterecs, ond rpbiorca. 


Past. 
I was warming myself,  rpfica, fem, | We were warming ourselves, MBI 
rpbuacb, neut. rpbi0cb, etc. IPBIHCh, BAI TPBAHCh, ete. 
Future. 


I will warm myself, a 6yay rptrica, | We will warm ourselves, mn 6y¥- 
etc. AeM rpbrca, ete. 


SuBJUNCTIVE Moop. 


{ would warm myself, a rpfuca On, 
ete. 


We would warm ourselves, un rpt- 
JHCB On, etc. 





IMPERATIVE Moop. 


Warm thyself, rpéiica. 
Let him warm himself, nyctb ont 
Tpberca. 


Warm yourself, rptittecs. 
Let them warm themselves, nyctb 
OHM rpbwrca. 





AcTIVE ParticipPLe. 


Present.—Who is warming himself rpbromitica. 
Past. — Who was warming himself rptemiiica. 
PassivE PaRtIciPLe. 


Wanting. 


GERUND. 


Present.— (While) warming one’s self, rpbacs. 
Past. —- (After) having warmed one’s self, rpésmucs. 
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To hope, Haabatsca, fneut, verbs. 
To laugh, Cu Bataca, 


Reflective verbs of neuter signification, termed in Russian 
oOmie raaréabl, ‘common verbs,’ cannot be used without 
the suffix ca, inasmuch as they express some state of mind 
or feeling falling only upon the agent himself. 


To rejoice, pAgosatbca. To be afraid, 6oatsca. 
To take pains, ctapittca. To be ashamed, cr juTECA. 


Reflective verbs which denote the action of two or more 
agents upon each other, and answering the question ‘ with 
whom,’ are called p3aamabie, ‘ reciprocal.’ 


To kiss one another, I b10BATSCA. 

To fight one another. Cpamareca. 

To embrace one another. OGnaMartbca. 

The troops are fighting (with the —_ Bolicka cpaxkiotca. 
enemy). 

The friends embrace one another. Apyaba o6namAptca. 


The sisters are kissing one another, Céctph absywrca. 


To break, Path, pBareca, 
To knock, to knock at, © Cry9ars, cryaarsca. 
To pray, Moaiith, MOsnTECA. 


Oss. ].—Neuter verbs denoting some inherent force or 
capability take the form of reflective verbs. 


The thread breaks, Hutka paytea. 

To knock at the door CTYTATHCA Bb ABEPb. 
To pray God. Moautiea Bory. 
The door opens. Asepb orsopdetca. 


Oss. 2.—Reciprocal verbs not answering the question 
‘with whom,’ become simply neuter verbs, as: 
The soldiers are fighting for their Bolick’ cpamasotca 3a cpoé orégectso. 


country. 
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Ozs. 3.—On the other hand, those neuter verbs which 
answer the question ‘with whom,’ have the signification 
of reciprocal, as: 


They played with children. Ond arpise ch abreui. 
We conversed with them. Mur pasropapapaia Ch Alive. 


Passive Verss.—Crpasdteapnpie Faaréani. 


Passive Verbs, which represent the agent as receiving 
or suffering an action from others, are formed, as in 
English, from active verbs by adding the auxiliary verb 
Guts, ‘to be,’ in its different tenses to the apocopated 
participle passive, either present or past. 


The distinction of gender in passive verbs is carried 
through all the moods and tenses. 


To bewead: i ANTORY, f. antaémoil. 
belts ulitany, f. aitansod. 

ie Gaseished: a RCINEMY, f. meraemoi. 
Baitb meadny, f. merdnnoi. 

To be loved, Boits z00umy, f. 200uMoi. 


I am loved, a wo6iiut, fem. 40- We are loved, mbt 1100HMEI etc. 
6fima, neut. 400uMO, etc. We were loved, MBI Old 16UME, 

I was loved, A OblIb, a, 0, 4H- ete. 
Out, s106uMa, 0, etc. | We shall be loved, mn 6¥4jeN IW. 


1 shall be loved, a 6yay 4106dMD, Guwbl, ete. 

sw6iima, 0, etc. ° _ We would be loved, mut 6tiam 611 
I would be loved, a 6nIb Ob 4W- AOHME. 

uM, a, 0. _ Be (you) loved, 6fante aro6iiwnt. 
Be (thou) loved, 6yab s106iMt, a, 0. | Having been loved, OssmA 40- 
Being loved, 6f yi 406M, a, 0. | COUN, a, 0. 


0 4 
This is respected. aii ae10BbK> yBamneMt. 


Jroro yesoBbKa yeamAwrs. 
ta Kura GATAeMa. 
This book is read. jon RAMrY WATAITS. 


9Ta Kara YATACTCA. 
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Oss. 4.—The third person of passive verbs is seldom 
met with in the Russian language of the present day, and 
in general Russians prefer to use either the active or re- 
flective form instead of the passive. 


He is praised by all. 
All praise him. 


The business is done, 
The horses are sold. 


The letters are written. 


Ont xBawins Bcoua. 
Bet er6 xpasare. 
Atso afaaerca. 

Atuo atsaewo. 
Admaja Upogawrca. 
Admaya mposaBaemul. 
DicbMa ofmytea. 


As the subject in the passive form is put in the instr. 
case, all reflective verbs used instead of passive govern also 


the instrumental. 


I am occupied with reading. 


The cloth is cut with scissors. 


The horses were broken in by the 
groom, 


A 3anaTh ! qrealext. 
fl sanamdsoce § 


Cyen6 pbaerca (or pbeyTs) HOmaA- 
waMa. 
AdmaiH O6Obb3RAIBCh KOBWXON. 


Oss. 5.—In dates, the year, together with the day of the 
month, is put in the genitive, but the year or month by 
itself is put in the prepositional case with Bs. 


Shakespeare was born on the 23rd 
of April, 1546. 


Shakespeare was born in the year 
1546. 
He went away in April. 


To hurry, to be in a hurry, 


I hurry him. 
T am in a hurry. 
Were you in a hurry t 


Iexcnapb poguaca ABaAnats TpCTbaro 
Auptua, Thcaya oATbCOTL COpOKB 
mectéro roja. 

Mexcouph posu4ca Bb THCAIA DATE~ 
COT COPORD mecTOMd rosy. 

Oud y5xa1b BL AUD hI. 


Toponuts, Toponiitsca. 


Al roponaw ero. 
Al roponancs. 
Topon Minch 4H BL? 
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To wonder at, 
To be surprised at, 


What are they surprised at ? 
That is not to be wondered at. 


To gather strength, 


To happen, to chance, 

To cut, 
I have cut my finger. 
He has cut his nails. 
I pared my nails. 

To cut hair, 

To shear, 

I shear, etc., a CTpHTY, TH CTDpH- 
KEOIb, OND CTPARETSB. 


I sheared, a crpart, ctpiiraa, crpiir- 
40, etc. 


Imperative, crpari. 


To see one another, 

To see one’s self, 

To look at one’s self in the 
glass, 

To make (from), to prepare, 


To dress leather. 
To make parchment, 
To make oil. 


From—to, 


From place to place. 
From town to town. 


YAHBIATECH, YABBUTECA, gov. 
the dative. 


Feuy ond yAuarAwrca? 
Stomy Héyero yAHRIATSCS. 


i Co6u parca, es CHiaMH. 


Co6patsca, 
Ciyaatpca, cry direca. 
Ph3aTb, oOpbsats. 


| oopbsars ce6t nde. 
Ont o6pt3zar ce6ésb adérta. 
A noctpars ce6’ nérra. 


Crpa4ab Box0cbI. 


Crpaup. * 


We shear, etc., Mb CTpaméms, Bh 
CTpHRETe, ON CTPArYTE. 

We sheared, MBI CTpuran, BLY cTpur- 
JH, ete, 

Plural, crparite. 


Busbreca. 


Buybrp cebu. 
Cuorpbreca Bb 36pRas0. 


Buiabavtsars, perf. asp. pil- 


AbiaTb. 


BulyiunpaTh ROMY. 
Bar {bAbIBaTh NepraMears. 
Bil {BIBBATb (or OATb) M4C10. 


li (with the acc.) 


Iisn—st, (with the acc.) 
Ct mbcta Ha wécTO. 
H3t répoga Bb rdéposs. 
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To mistake for, IIpanaméats no oman sa 
(with the acc.) 
To mistake, to be mistaken. Ommn6érsca, p. a. omu6itsca. 


I mistook, a omua6aica, perfect aspect, omi6ca. 
I shall be mistaken, a6¥ayomm@atsca, . . . . omudycs. 
Be mistaken, omu6Aiica, o 6 e 6.) (ONTKOHCE. 
To be amused at. SadansAteca, gov. the instr. 
To wash one’s self. Mutsca. 
To wash one’s face and hands. YMHIBATLCA, perf, asp. YMLITBCA. 
To be renowned. Ci4puteca. 
To be occupied in writing. SanHMATbCa NACLMOND. 
To jump away from. OTCKARABATb, OTCKOUNTS. 
To sign. ojniichtpatica, noAnacateca. 
To be frightened. Hyrarsca, acnyrAtca. 
To dig, xon4rs. To require, tpé6oBaTs. 
To use, ynotpedsATs. To carry, nepeso3iits. 
Morocco leather, caobdnt. | Fright, acnyrt. 
By rail. Ho mextanol sop6rs. 
To use with food. YuotpessAts Bb OAM. 


Exercise XCVII. 


What is your brother-in-law wondering at ?—He wonders 
that you come here earlier than he.—There is nothing to 
wonder at; I went out earlier than he.-—With what were 
youi sons occupied the day before yesterday ?—They were 
occupied in reading, writing and drawing.—Do you see each 
other often ?—We see each other only now and then.—Do 
you see yourself in the looking-glass ?—No, I see only you 
in it.-—What are these children so much amused at ?—They 
are amused at a cat looking at herself in the glass—When 
was the digging of the canal begun ?—It was begun on 
the Ist of August, 1844, and finished on the 11th of June, 
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1863.—Can you stay with us till the evening ?—I cannot 
stay a single minute, I am in a hurry to get home.—Of what 
are the houses built ?—The houses are built of stone, brick 
and wood.— Where is this newspaper printed ?—It is printed 
in some small German town.—Are any French journals re- 
ceived here ?—Yes, but they sell badly —In what yea: 
were you born ?—I was born in the year 1839.—In which 
month?—In March.—On what day of the month ?—Or 
the 25th.—From what seed is this oil made ?—From hemp 
seed.—Do the English use this oil with food ?—No, im 
England this oil is not used with food.—Are there many 
goods carried by rail from town to town ?—Yes, now-a- 
days a great quantity of goods is carried by rail, not only 
from town to town, but also from one kingdom to another. 
Why is the oak-tree valued more (dearer) than the pine- 
tree ?—Because it is harder than the pine, and is used for 
articles (noxbika) requiring durability. 


Exercise XCVIII. 


By whom are these letters signed ?—By our head clerk. 
Is the letter which he copied a few hours ago signed 
already ?—No, it is not yet signed—Why is it not 
signed ?—Because it is badly written.—How many letters 
are written and sent by post daily in your office?—I 
think there are about ninety letters written daily, of which 
only the greater part is sent by post the same day.—My 
brother while dressing this morning in his bedroom looked 
at himself in the glass,and suddenly jumped away from 
it in a fright——What was he frightened at ?—He saw 
a few grey hairs on his head.—By whom is this man 
conducted '—He is conducted by me.—Is your niece 
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sometimes punished ?—No, never; she is loved and re- 
warded by the masters.—Are you learning Russian ?—I 
began learning it on the 22nd of June.—Why did not you 
begin last year? you would now be able to speak.—I 
did not begin learning sooner because I have not been able 
to find a good master.— Whither are you hurrying so ?—I 
am hurrying home, where I was expected long ago.—Do 
not hurry in vain; I have been at your house, and am able 
to tell you that, were you to go home now, you would find 
no one there.—The hair of this little girl was badly 
cut; who cut it so badly ?—The nurse cut her hair.—Go 
into your room, and after washing your face and after 
combing your hair, come here and learn your lessons. 
Is there any leather dressed in Russia ?—Different sorts of 
leather are dressed in Russia, but morocco leather is better 
(more) known to Europe than any other, because it is 
renowned for its excellent quality. 


FORTY-NINTH LESSON.—Cépors gesatoi Ypérs. 
ImPERSONAL VeERBS.—Desihgupie Taaréant. 


Impersonal Verbs proper are those which cannot be used 
as a predicate to any definite or direct subject, and in 
which, in fact, the subject is altogether wanting. They are 
expressed in Russian by the third person singular, their 
past being only neuter as to gender, as: 


It grows late, Bevep ero ; past Bevep so. 
It thaws, T4ers ; o TARO. 

It grows dark, teuntcrs ; . +‘ Temfuo. 
It becomes, 104064eT? ; = 4 10406440. 


It dawns, pascpéraets ; by 46 paacBbraso. 
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Personal verbs used in the third person singular or 
plural without the pronoun—either when there is no de- 
finite agent expressed or when some such word as tt, one, 
they, people, some one, something, etc., is understood in its 
place,—become impersonal. 


It depends, sasiicuts ; past BaBiichu0. 

It is proper, npaawdecTByeTB; . . 0pH.Ad TeCTBOBAaIO. 
They say, roBopats ; 4-8 ropopaig. 
People think, ayuawnrs ; a AY Mala. 

It wants, nejoctaéTs; -— HejocTaBaso. 
People do, atsawrTs; ows absain. 


Oss. 1.—Impersonal verbs in the plural, are sometimes 
used instead of the passive, as: 


The book is read. Kary sariort, instead of xaira 
qHTaeMa, 

He is praised. Ero xBaiaTb, instead of ob xBa- 
sau. 


Some verbs become impersonal by adding ca to the 
third person singular, without however taking the nature 
of reflective verbs. 


It is said, rosopiites. It is done, absaerca. 

It is asked, cnpamusaerca. It is considered, cantactca. 
It happens, cay yietca. It seems, rametca. 

It appears, OkA3bIBaeTCA. It is required, rpé6yerca. 


Besides the above, there are also compound impersonal 
verbs formed by adding the auxiliaries ectb, Ob110, OyAeT to 
apocopated participles passive, or to adjectives of the neuter 
gender, as: 


It is written, naniicano. It is possible, nosm6ano. 
It is said, ck43ano. It is known, a3ebcrso. 
It is done, cxBsan0. It is vexatious, goc4jHo. 


Oss, 2.—Impersonal verbs with peculiar terminations 
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are maib, 1bHb and 41138, the last being used in the ne- 


gative only : 


It is a pity, maz. 
I feel sorry, Mad marb. 


I feel lazy, uaé 1beb. 
It is impossible, neabad. 


The verb nbrs, formed from ecrb, and the particle He 
(ne ectb) has in the past né Gsiao, future ne Gyaers. 


Ecth, 611410, 6yjers become impersonal when they refer 
to the pronouns kto ‘who,’ ato ‘ what, that,’ or the ad- 
verbs rab ‘where,’ xorga ‘ when,’ ky4a ‘ whither,’ OTKYAa 


‘whence,’ and such like, as: 


One has something to be glad of. 
You have some one to speak to. 
You had some one to love, 

One will have something to think of. 
One has somewhere to sojourn. 
There is no place to go to. 


EcTb yemMy P&AoBaTEca. 
EcTb Cb R&MB NOTOBOPHTS. 
Biu10 gord 400uTb- 

BY ACTS 0 YM DOAYMATE- 
Ectb rab ocranoBaTsca. 
Héxygya noltra. 


Oss. 3.—In interrogative and negative sentences CCTb 
is omitted, but 6viao and 6yactb must be retained. 


Whom has one to ask ? 

What is there to be done t 

What has one to be busy about ? 

There is no one to ask. 

There is nothing to he done. 

There is no place to sojourn. 

Whom had one to ask ? 

There was no one to ask. 

There was no place to go to. 

What was there to be done ? 

There was nothing to be done. 

What will there be to be busy 
about ? 

There will be nothing to be busy 
about. 


Koré capocits ? 

dro sbsatp ? 

Oty, sandrsca t 
Héroro cnpoc#ts. 
Héqero sbiats. 

Héras ocranosatsca. 
Kor6 6t110 cnpocuits. 
Héxoro 64140 cnpocuts. 
Hénry ja Ot110 ooiitH. 
Tro 6£140 sbtat? 
Hévero 66110 ahsats. 
Ybup Of aeTb sanateca f 


Héqbu 6yAeTb sagdtscs. 
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The second person is also often used to express the 
impersonal, when in English the word one is understood. 


You may sit here gometimesallday  Caaums satch anorga nbunil acub 
long and see nothing. H Ruder6 He BH AB IIB. 
You think to yourself, . AYMaemp mpo cebs. 


Oss. 4.—With some impersonal verbs the subject is 
expressed, as : 
It thunders, rpows rpewiTb. It snows, cnérb ayers. 
It rains, Jom Ab HATS. It hails, rpagb uAérs. 


Compound impersonal verbs, as also those formed from 
active and neuter verbs, govern the dative. 
I should like to go fora walk, Mu x6sertca oolité rysdrs. 


He is pleased with it. Ey $ro upidtuo. 
He has some place to go to. Euy ectb kya noliti. 
We are ordered. Haws BéibHO. 
Everybody was merry. Bcbub O40 BéCe«O. 
They are sorry for you. UMD math Bach. 

It is impossible for her. Eid HeB03M62KH0. 


The infinitive of all verbs when used as the complement 
to an impersonal verb governs the dative. 


Learning is useful to everybody. Yaitsca BCAROMY YeLOBSEY n0- 
4€3H0. 

The work had to be finished. Pa66tB cabjosaio0 Onis KOs tenHOR. 

They ought to be ready. Hud Aosmnd ObITh rOTOBLIMS. 


The greatest blessing is to enjoy Bath 8Aopoésy (ects) népsoe 6u4ro. 
good health, 


Oss. 5.—Adjectives and participles in direct concord 
with the infinitive 6bITb, governed by a personal verb, are 
put :— 

a. In the nominative after the verbs mory ‘I can,’ and 
AGaument ‘I must,’ as: 


I can be useful. Amory OnrTs noaézent. 
The book must be read. Xnuira goamad OuiTs nporitasna. 
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6. In the instrumental after other verbs: 


I hope to be ready. Hagbioce OniTb roréBsrM. 
I wish to be invited. Al mera OITb UPArsaMleéNnoBNS. 
Used to be, 5513410, impersonal. 
Binéao may be used with verbs in all tenses, as: 
I used to take a walk. A rysdad Ouaso. 
When I walked I used to think to A ry2dw OnBas0 1 AyMaw CaXb OPO 
myself. ceoa. 
After taking a little walk Iusedto Wory.sdw OnBiui0 nemudro AaB 4A- 
lie on the grass. ry #a TpaBy. 


Oss. 6.—Neuter and. reflective impersonal verbs which 
imply an idea of quantity, such as much, several, some, few, 
etc., govern the genitive. 


A number of guests came. Habxaso rocréit. 
There was some increase in Ipu6apasoce sfua. 
business 
Down, downwards, Bau3t. 
Up, upwards, Hapepxt, BBepxb, implying 
motion. 
Are you coming down f BH BEH3> BAETe ? 
I am going up. A HAY BaBépxt. 
They sailed down the river. OnB DituiH BHaas HO ptRé. 
We shall sail up the river. Mb DOUIHBEMD BREPXS 00 pPbEB. 
bove, upstairs Hasepxy, ) - ; 
epeve, UP : : “P’ XY implying rest. 
Below, downstairs, Buansy, 
Is he upstairs ! Ha Bepxy 48 00%? 
He is downstairs. Ont Buaay. 
To come down stairs. Cxoadts (B0n3t) no shcTHens. 
To go up stairs. Bexoguts, Ba0lith (paBépxt) m0 4%C- 


THags. 
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A story, floor. OTam. 

A one-storied house. ae OAHE OTA. 
OjnooTamanl sous. 

A two-storied house. ApyxpoTasan Joms. 

My house has three stories. Y Mend TPeXBTARHNA JOM. 


The floors of the ground-floor are §Tloiti 8} HumneMD TAR AyGOBHe. 
made of oak. 


To be in lodgings, Reapraposars, I. 4. 
To confess, Cosgapatsca Bb, with the 


prepositional case, I. 2. 
To turn one’s self round, ie) heal. nae 
Ilosepuytsca, p. a., I. 8. 
To lose confidence in, Tepaits Aopbpie Ke. 


He has confidence in himself. Ont aywbers sopbpie KB cess. 
I lost all confidence in myself.  morepdst scikoe gophple BB ca- 


mony ceés. 
To appear, Raszatsca, I. 2. 
It appears, it seems, Ramerca. 


In ancient times, rm ApeBHOCTH. 


Bs Apésuia Bpemena. 


The ancients, Apésuie (arsn). 
To dispose, pacnozarits. To relieve, moMorars. 
To ascertain, y3HaBitb. To put together, caomits. 
The staircase, rbcTauga. The inmate, maiéq. 
Rose-water, p630Baa B0,{!. Beetroot, cBéK.1a. 
Kindness, pasymie. Confidence, Aosépie. 

The next house. Cocbxniit som. 

The next street. Cocb naa y-nga. 
The main staircase. Dapijnaa aberuaua. 
The ground floor. Hasenili ora. 

The upper floor. Bépxalit stains. 
Sugar-cane. CAaxapaui TpocTHHEt. 


Position, noaoménie. | To put, nosomare. 
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Exercise XCIX. 


Of what is sugar made in France, Russia, and other 
countries in Europe ?—From beetroot.—Is not sugar made 
also from sugar-cane ?—Yes, a great deal of sugar is made 
in America from the sugar-cane.—I should like to know 
why you want to go to him?—I want to go to him 
because there is no one here to ask where French books 
are sold, and I promised my sister to buy her one.—Did 
people write in ancient times on paper like that which we 
use now ?—No, in ancient times people had no idea of the 
paper which we use now, but wrote on stones, bricks and 
shells—Ought one not to confess one’s errors f—Yes, 
but one is not always disposed to confess one’s errors. 
How was the time of the day ascertained before clocks 
were (not) invented ?—The ancients ascertained the time 
by (go with the dative) the position of the sun.—Can you 
tell me where there are any good lodgings to let ?—They 
say (that) there are several good lodgings to let in the 
next street.—On which floor would you like to lodge ?—I 
should like to live on the ground floor or second floor. 
From what are ropes made ?—Ropes are made from coarse 
hemp.— Whither do the swallows fly for the winter season ? 
It is supposed that they fly for the winter scason to 
Central Africa.—Are there many forests in Southern Russia ? 
No, you may ride sometimes for a whole day and not see a 
single tree.—From what is rose-water made ?—Rose-water 
is made from rose-leaves.—At what o’clock can one find 
him at home?—He can be found at home from a quarter 
past four till six in the evening.—Do you like the new 
comedy at the French plays ?—I have not seen it myself, 
bat it seems it was not liked by the public.—If you (one) 
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keep a squirrel in a cage without giving it something 
to nibble, (then) its teeth will grow so that it will not be 
able to put them together. 


Exercise C. 


Where were you told about my sister going to be married. 
I was told at my sister’s ball yesterday.— Was there much 
dancing at that ball?—There could be no such a thing, 
as the rooms are so small that one could scarcely turn one’s 
self round.—Is this the house where you were received 
with such kindness?—No, the house you speak of has three 
stories, and this has only two.—Is this poor woman re- 
lieved ?—Yes, people relieve her.—Was your sister invited 
to the countess’s ball ?—She was invited to it, and she also 
hopes to be invited to the princess’s ball.—By (Kb) what 
time must the dresses ordered be ready ?—They must be 
ready by to-morrow.—Did she wish to be useful to her? 
Yes, but she could not be useful to her.—What are the 
children afraid of ?—They are afraid of being left at home. 
Did you hear with whom he intends to go to the Paris 
Exhibition next year ?—They say he is going with the 
French Ambassador.—Is there anybody upstairs ?—No, 
everybody is downstairs.--Shall I be allowed to go up- 
stairs ?’—-No, you must remain downstairs.—Whither are 
these steamers sent ?—They are sent down the river.— Will 
there be any steamer going up the river ?—No, there 
will be no steamer going up the river—Are we to 
believe that he went away without saying ‘good-bye ?? 
No, you must not believe that.—Whoever has told a lie 
yesterday, will not be believed to-morrow. 
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FIFTIETH LESSON.—IWartagecirsia Ypérp. 


To write, mucAts. Written, mitcans. 
Writing, Tacanie. 

To take, B3aTb. Taken, B3aTb. 
Taking, Baitie. 


Verbal nouns are derivatives of neuter gender ending in 
Hie or tie, formed from the past participle passive by 
changing % into ie (be). They are used in place of the 
infinitive in cases where, in English, the participle present 
or the infinitive is employed. 


To read is beneficial. Farts n0sé3H0. 

Reading is beneficial. Yrénie moséauo. 

Executed, acndésuens. Executing, execution, acmoanéate. 
Wished, mes4u4. Wishing, wish, mesinie. 

Saved, cmacéat. Saving, salvation, cnacéule. 

To walk, xojuTb. Walking, walk, xomaéaie. 


Verbal nouns are formed not only as stated above, but 
also from neuter and other verbs, without however taking 
the suffix ca. 

To seat, cHasts. Sitting, caatnie. 
To endeavour, ctapAtsca. Endeavouring, crap4sle. 

Oss. 1.—In nouns having both the terminations ie and 
be, the former implies an act and the latter an object, as: 
(The act of) granting, maszosanie. 
The grant, salary, m4s0Banbe. 


Drinking, unrtié. 
k, UMTS. 1 , 
Dron aan The drink, muTsé. 


Granted, x410Ban1. { 


Verbal nouns follow the changes of meaning expressed 
by the imperfect, perfect and iterative aspects. 


Written, nicant, neciale. 

Written out, BLinwicbisanS, BLinchBanie. 
Signed, mogniicant, nojnacanie, (n6gaHcs.) 
Used to be written, machiragt, michsanie. 


BB 
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Oss. 2.—The tonic accent, when transferred in the par- 
ticiple to the radical syllable, is put in verbal nouns on the 


syllable preceding ie or te. 


Written, nitcant, neciniec. 
Ordered, B¢itbut, Bexbuie. 
Fought, soésant, Boesisie. 


Substantives formed from participles ending in ent in- 
stead of but, take the characteristic vowel of the past tense 


or of the infinitive. 


Born, répnaeat, (repuéis, tepuérs), Tepubale. 
Turned, sépyens, (seprhib, Bepréts), Bepréale. 


To fear, 

To dread, 

To take care of one’s self, 
To guard one’s self against, 


Boatsca, 11.9. 
Onacatoca, I. 1. 
Bepéunca, I. 7. 
Octeperatsca, I. 7. 


Oss. 3.—The above four verbs govern the genitive, and 
when followed by 416651 require the next verb to be put in 


the negative : 
He fears that she will come. 
He is afraid he will break the 
bottle. 
He dreads to be seen. 


After (when), 


After he returned. 
After having made his speech, 
he sat down, 


For, in, 
I gave him money for the purchase 
of books, and he spent it in 
cakes, 


Ont Goatca 97063 ond He ApAMsd. 

Ond Goutca ¥T06b He pasOHTb Oy THLI- 
a. 

Ont onacietca 41063 er6 He yaa ybIA. 


léca% tor6—roraa. 

ll6cab tor6—kak, 

Idcat Tor6 Rak} Ou BOSBpPaTHACA. 
Ud6casb toré6 kakb 00% UpowsHéch 


cao pbib (mpon3snécoa CBO 
pbab) oud cbt. 


Ila, with the accusative 


A jars emy ACuerd Ha NORYORY RABTB 
a ONb HXb HCTPATHAb Ua Upa- 
HARE. 
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We bought linen for shirts. 

What picture is this ¢ 

This picture is painted by Rem- 
brandt. 

A picture by Titian. 


Mul RyO#im nosoTHS Ha pyoaxn. 
Yro Sro 8a Raptina ? 
91a RapTaa saniicana PémOpastoms. 


Kapriiaa Tanifua. 


Ons. 4.—The word dy in cases where the participle pas- 
sive is understood is expressed in Russian by the genitive 


of the following noun. 


A picture by Rubens. 
A poem by Byron. 


To run, 
To run about, 


Definite. 


Iam running, etc., 6trf, baum, 
ObmaT. 

Weare running, 6¢xuM1, Obmlite, 
Gtryrt. 

I was running, a 6bmaI2. 

We were running, MW Obm4i8. 


Kaptaaa P¥6enca. 
TloSma Baitpona. 


Bbmats, * def. imperf. asp. 
bbrarb, indef. imperf asp. 
Bbratb 00, with the dative. 


Indefinite. 


I run, ete., Géran, Gbraems, Gbra- 
eT. 

We run, Gbraems, Gbraete, (brawrs. 

I ran, a Obras. 

We ran, MBI Obrain, 


Imperative, 66ré, Obrute, ObraB, Gbrafite. 


To run all over, 


To avoid, 
To pay attention to, 
They do not pay any attention to 


him. 
Children ! pay attention. 


Hs6bratp. 

H36brars, imp. asp. ° 

H36bm4tb, perf. asp. 

Odpamars (odparith) BaAMa- 
Hie Ha, With the accus. 

Ong Be O6pamimrTs Ha Heré HARAKGrO 


BBHMAHiA. 
Abra! OF jvte BHaMaTeIbOL. 
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To take into consideration, 


To make allowance for, 


One should make allowance for his 
illness, 

We must make allowance for his 
being a foreigner. 


Such a thing, 


No such thing can be seen here 


Such, 
Such, as, 


Such books as they have read do 
not please them. 

Such as wish to go must say 80 
now. 


To rival, 


To do right, 


To be proud of. 

The evening comes on. 
To send to prison. 

To perform. 

To accuse. 
Beforehand. 
Unpardonable, 

Proper (due). 

Thus, in such a way. 


Raphael, Paeasas. 
Schiller, DIt.zeps. 


Bpatb (B3aTb), Bb coobpamé- 
Hie. 
Odpamats BHAMABIe. 
H¥ x80 B3aTb Bb coodpaménie erd 60- 
Hb. 


Hams 461KH0 OGpaTuTs BHmMAsie Ra 
TO, ITO OHS HHOCTpanenb. 


Yro 1860 TaK6e. 


Yro nn6y4Ab n04d0H0e. 


Hever6 n0gd6saro 8ASCb He Yeu. uOD. 


Takod. 
Tort, ROTOpbIit. 


TS Rudra, KOTOpHA OHM IHTAIH, BY 
He HPAaBatTca. 

Tb, koTOpwe mer40Ts DoKTH, AOA 
$ro ten¢pb cxazats. 


Conépnayats ct, with the 
instrumental. 
Beith 0paBbiM. 


ropadtea, governs the instrumental. 
Bevepters, impersonal verb. 
ZakAWIHTh, MOcaAuTS Bb THpMY. 
Hrpats, upexctapsars. 

O6snuATS, perf. asp. OOBHEMTS. 
Sapaute, nanepésp. 
Henpoctatesbanl. 

Aéb«manii. 

Tak, TaKEMS 66pa3z0Ms. 


Rubens, Py6encs. 
Moliére, Mosbéps. 
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Exercise Cl. 


Have you seen the new picture by Doré ?—I have not, 
but my nephew, who, as you know, is considered a great 
connoisseur, has seen it, and he says that it is an excellent 
picture.—May one say that this picture rivals the best of 
Raphael’s or Rubens’ works ?—No, it seems to me that 
could not be said of this picture—Why do you not drink 
some wine ?—My doctor recommended me not to drink 
any.—Good wine is not an injurious beverage if one drinks 
it in moderation.—W ould it be surprising if he were sent 
to prison ?—Of course not, for it is an unpardonable thing 
to borrow money from people, knowing beforehand that one 
will not be able to pay his debts at the proper time.—To 
borrow money in such a way is considered as a theft.—The 
evening comes on very early to-day.—No, it only appears 
so to you, it is not earlier than usual—What will this 
money be given for ?—It will be given for the purchase of 
pens and pencils.— Whither are you running ?—I am run- 
ning into the garden to see what the children are doing 
there.—They are running about the garden.—What play 
do they give to-day at the theatre?—Some tragedy by 
a French writer.—Do you not know what piece was 
performed yesterday ?—Yesterday was performed one of 
Moliére’s comedies. 


Exercise CII. 


Was there much beer sold at the fair?—They say 
there was sold about 3543 casks.—Is the criminal already 
punished /—No, he is not, and he will not be punished, 
as it seems he is not guilty, but falsely accused by his 
enemies.—Of what is this lady so proud ?—She is proud 
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of her pretty daughters.—Of what is his uncle proud ?—He 
is proud of his industrious sons.—How much linen shall I 
need for a dozen and a half of shirts ?—You will require 
about fifty yards.— What has he bought ?—He has bonght 
two pair of stockings, a pair of kid gloves, half a yard 
of cloth for his waistcoat, and a straw bonnet for his 
daughter.—Have you ever seen such a pocket-book ?—I 
have seen many such.—Did she pay any attention to him? 
Yes, she did.—Does he pay attention to his words ?—No, 
he does not pay any attention to what he says.—Did I not 
do right to tell him all the truth ?—You did quite right. 
Where are you going ?—I am going to Berlin—Then I 
hope to have the pleasure of meeting you there.—I shall 
be very glad indeed. 


FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 


Ilatpjecits népBbii Ypors. 
Or tHe Aspects IN DETAIL. 


It might erroneously be assumed that the Russian verb, 
in having only three tenses, is not susceptible of the different 
variations of meaning presented in English by compound 
tenses, or by a dozen or so of auxiliaries combined with 
the infinitive or participle: the reverse is, however, the case. 
Besides the ordinary moods and tenses, the Russian verb 
has also forms to express the circumstances accompanying 
the action, or the manner in which the action is performed, 
without reference to its time. These forms, named aspect, 
puabr (see Lesson 28), which render the Russian verb 
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richer in its simplicity than those of other European 


languages, are : 


I. The Imperfect Aspect, indicating an action performed 
absolutely, #.e. without conditions as to its beginning 


or ending. 


The peasants sell their goods in the 
market. 

Some wrote with pen, some with 
pencil. 

Who will read us this manuscript ? - 


Whoever can read best. 


To fly, 


To swim, 


KpectbAne mpogawtTs ceo TOBApH Ha 
pbaks. 

Rro mucaxb mepémt, KTO RapaHAa- 
6M. 

Kro OYAeTb YATATS Haw Sty pY¥KO- 
DHCb ? 

ToTb, KTO YHTSCTS 4YIMC BCBXS. 


Aerits, def. 
Aetath, indef. 
Hatrrs, def. 
Wuasats, indef. 


The imperfect aspect is subdivided into: 
a. The definite, which denotes that the action takes place 


at some particular time. 


He is swimming (now) to that ship. 
Whither are these birds flying? 
How did you feel at the time when 

you wereswimming to the boat ? 
We will swim slowly. 


Oud n1NBETS Kb TOMY KOpAts00. 

Kya Stu oTigy serars % 

Kak Bb! ce6A TY BCTBOBAAN Bb TO BPCNA 
Korg’ Able (CANBA) EB I6AKS. 

Mul OY AeMb DAMTS THXO. 


b. The indefinite, which denotes the ability or faculty, 
as also a habit of performing an act without reference to a 


particular time. 


Birds (can) fly and fishes swim. 

He swims well. 

If you take a few lessons in swim- 
ming, you will be able to swim 
well. 


Urdgy serawrs, a pridw 1414pa0rs. 

Ont naipaets xopomd. 

Ecil BO3bMGTe HSCKOIBKO YPOROBD 
ns4sania, TO O¥Aete 44BaTb X0~ 
pomd. 
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II. Zhe Perfect Aspect, which denotes a thorough accom- 
plishment of the action, is subdivided into: 


a. Inchoative Perfect Aspect (the starting point), de- 
noting an action as fully begun, without intimating that 
it has been or will be brought to an end. 


He began to speak and everybody § O#% saronop#st # BCS saMOIIGUF. 


got silent. 
The musical-box began to play. Opraaqnrs sanrpils. 
They will begin to laugh. Ond aacmbirca. 


b. Perfect Aspect of Duration (the goal), denoting that 
the action, although brought to a termination, required a 
certain time for its accomplishment. 


I have read (finished reading) the A upoqaTéis EHEry. 
book. 


They come home. On8 opamad Aoudt. 
They will read (entirely) the book. Ou npouTyTs KBury. 
She will come home. Ona upiligers zondi. 


c. Perfect Aspect of Unity (semelfactive), employed when 
the action is performed in one single, sudden effort : 


He shouted (once). Oud KpaRHysB. 
_ He jumped (once) over the fence, On®D Depenpurnyas Vépe3s 3a66ps. 
He gave him a glance. Oud BarsAnyAB Ba Herd. 


IIl. The Iterative Aspect, denoting that the action was 
accomplished in repeated efforts or times at some distant 
period. 

In olden times our ancestors used to Bs crapanf mnsiun abjw no1yame 


live better than we do now. Hawero. 
We used to read good books. Mul WithiBald xopomia RaurE. 


Oss. 1.—Each Aspect is regularly conjugated according 
to its own moods and tenses, thus: 
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a. The Imperfect Aspect, both definite and indefinite, has 
all the moods and tenses. 


b. The Perfect has all the moods and tenses, except the 
present. 


c. The Iterative wants the imperative and has only the 
past tense. 


Oss. 2.—There are a few verbs like cpucrats ‘ to whistle,’ 
which possess all the aspects, as for instance : 


Definite CBECTSTD. 
I t asp. { ’ 
mberic: SP Indefinite, cBacTars. 


Inchoative, 3acBAcTaTs. 
Perfect asp. jo duration, mpocBnctatp. 

of unity, | CBMCTHYTb. 
Iterative asp. CBACTBIBATb. 


In some verbs the perfect of unity is wanting, in others 
the inchoative or the iterative. 


With this relation to the aspects the simple verbs, 1.e. 
those which have no preposition attached to them, are: 


1. Complete, which have all the principal aspects, as : 


Imperfect. Perfect. Iterative. 
To throw, Ko.\4Tb, RHAYTS, KU AbIBaTb. 
To touch, tpdrats, TpOwyTb, TpOrHpatb. 


2. Incomplete, which have two aspects: the imperfect 
and the iterative, as: 


Imperfect. Iterative. 
To play, urpats, airpaBate. 
To sing, utt5, OSBATS. © 


8. Double verbs, which have both the forms of the im- 
perfect aspect and the iterative, as: 
Imperfect Definite. Imperfect Indefinite. Iteratice. 


To go, BATH, XOANTB, xAmuBaTb. 
To carry, HecTH, HOCHTD, HAMID BATS. 
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4. Defective, which have one aspect only, the imperfect 


or perfect, as : 


To adore, o60m4t8, 

To suspect, m0Aoapbsars, 

To come to one’s self, onédmnarsca, 
To gush out, xtiayts, 


To refuse, 


To bequeath, to leave, 


What did he refuse you ? 

He refused me everything. 

My grandmother bequeathed me 
this estate. 

He gave him a peremptory refusal. 

He met with a refusal. 


To be of use, 


To make one’s self useful, 


To be a burden to, 


Am I a burden to you ? 
I am a burden to myself. 
They were a burden to themselves. 


Immaterial, all the same, 


It is immaterial to us. 
It is all the same to me. 
It makes no difference to me. 


To rid one’s self of, 


To get nd of, 
To get off one’s hands, 


We could not get rid of that dis- 
agreeable man, 


} used only in the imperfect aspect. 


} used only in the perfect aspect. 


OTRA3bIBaTb Bb, pes the 


Orka3atb, p. a., prep. ¢c. 
OrTKa3bIBaTb, OTKA3AaTb. 


Bb YEMB OND OTKABATS BAND ? 
O8® BO BCEMD MAS OTRAZAID. 
Ba6ymea oTkasiua Mas $10 DoMécrse. 


On® emf B4oHCTO OTRAsATB. 
Oat NOIyIHId OTRAS. 


Baith 101630 bIMB. 
I panocdts n6453y. 


BbITb Bb TATOCTh.— 


Bb TATOCTS 2H A BAM? 
fl BB TArocTb cebs. 
Ont 6£148 CeO’ BD TArocTS. 


Bcé paBao, ny#*AbI HTS, im- 
personal, with the dat. 


Ham’b Bcé pasad. 


} Mas Beé pabad, MOB AY RAW HSTB. 


OcBoGo,litica, H304BuTECA OTD, 
with the genitive. 


COp1Bats, cObiTb cb pyre. 


Mul He Moram nadipateca (oTxhuareca) 
OT} Tord necHécuaro YeIOBSRa. 
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Have you got rid of the damaged . 


goods ? 
We have got that work off our 
hands. 


To succeed, 


I sometimes succeed in finding him 
in. 

Did he succeed % 

He will not succeed, 


To complain of, 
He complains of his severity. 


To observe, to watch, 


We watched the men working. 


In spite of, 
By accident, 
On purpose, 
Intentionally, 
For what ? 
Was there any cause to punish 
him f 
There was no cause. 


By, 
To pass (by), 


I passed your house. 


posta ha, 


COtun JH BH Ch pyEb acoopyeHaRel 
TOBAD'b ? 
MH COMB Cb PyKB (or cB DIe4s) Sty 


pabérty. 


Yaapateca, vAateca, conj. like 
Aatb. 


Mas yaAaét¢a wnoraa sactatb eré 46- 
ua. 

Yaar6cb 1H omy ? 

Emy He yaactca. 


with 


Tlomaiosatsca, p. a.) theacc. 


On} Basyetca Ba erd crpérocte. 


Ha6a10gats 3a, with the instr. 


My maéunsi18 


8a paddéranmaua 
(400AbMu). | 


He cmotpa na, with the acc. 
Ciyaaiino, 
Hapouno, 


adverbs. 
Yupimienno, 


’ 3a aro? 


Bguz0 48 8a 4TO er6 HaR4S3HBats ? 


Hé 3a §T0 6£420. 


Muwo. 
IIpoxosuts mumo, with the 
genitive. 


A opomeéss wiiwo Bamero 46ma. 
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By (according), in, 


I could not judge by the hand- 
writing. 


In my opinion. 


As one can, 


Let us be as good as we can. 


Weekly, adv. 
Monthly, 
Yearly, 


1 pay weekly. 

I pay quarterly. 

To ask for a luan. 

To cease. 

To make a stay, 

To become. 

To become rich. 

To enrich, to make rich. 
To knock against. 

To serve tea, dinner. 
The necessaries of life. 
A commercial house. 


Property, aMymectTsBo. 
A half-bottle, no16yréiika. 
To keep, Aepm&ts. 


Ilo, with the dative. 


ff He MOIb CYAHTb DO nOyepRy. 
Ilo Gey wutoln. 


Ilo Bo3mMO6xKn0CTH. 


ByAewb A06pti 00 BOSMORAOCTH. 


( 
Exenesbibuo, nowerbabHo. 
Exembca4H0, nombca4no. 
Exer6qno, nordano. 


A n4ayy money bibuo. 

A uiary Ramsylo iCTBepth (rb4a >. 
Tpocits acgers BB satus y.— 
Hepectasath, p. a. mepectTars. 
Tposuits, mpomits. 
Cranositbca, abuatsca. 
OGorimateca, oGoraTHTECa. 
Osoramirs, oGoratits. 

Crya4tb 0, with the prep. c, 
HosaBirs yall, o6bss. 

Hy mnoe, neo6xoAuuoe. 
Toprosniit som. 


Burden, térocrts. 
A champagne-glass, 6oR4s. 
Appropriation, npucsBocaie. 


Exercise CIII. 


Must I punish this lazy boy for his breaking the tum- 
bler ?—-If he broke it on purpose, then punish him, but if 
he did it by accident then he should not be punished.— May 
we punish children for disobedience or misbehaviour ?— We 
not only may, but should——Was there any cause to re- 
proach him ?—There was no cause to reproach him.— While 
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passing this five-storied house I met a young mav.—Who 
was that young man?—I do not know his name, but I 
remember well that he is the same whom I met more than 
once at your house.—It is impossible for me to guess by 
such a description.— How long has this little girl worn these 
shoes?—She has not worn them more than four weeks, 
and they are quite worn out already.—How does your 
brother-in-law pay his rent, weekly or monthly ?—He pays 
quarterly, he pays yearly—What wine shall I serve at 
dinner ?—Bring two bottles of Burgundy and a bottle of 
Champagne.—In asking this miser for a loan, you waste 
your time, because he is so mean, that he refuses the neces- 
earies of life to his only son.—Is this diamond-merchant 
rich ?—Judging by the luxury that surrounds him, he must 
be very rich.—Did you ask anybody for a loan ?—No, I 
did not, I am not in need of money.—Have you got rid of 
your head-ache?—Yes, my head does not ache now. 
Has the merchant got rid of the damaged cloth ?—Yes, he 
has succeeded in getting rid of it.—Did he buy this watch ? 
No, his grandfather, who never refuses him anything, gave | 
it to him.—Has he left something to his poor nephew ? 
No, he left all his property to his eldest niece. 


° Exercise CIV. 


Have you ever watched the working bees in their hives? 
Yes, I saw them once working at the Crystal Palace, where 
they are kept in glass hives.—Ought not everybody to en- 
deavour to make himself useful ?— Everybody ought to make 
himself as useful as he can, for the moment that a man, 
however rich he may be, ceases to make himself useful to 
others, he becomes a burden to himself.— Will he succeed 
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in getting a situation in some commercial house ?—He has 
got a situation and gets a very good salary, but in spite of 
all this, he is always complaining.—Do not knock the book 
against the table; your mother is ill, and you make such a 
noise.—I have done it by accident and not on purpose. 
Bring me a glass of champagne.—Our champagne is sold 
only in bottles and half bottles—Then bring me half a 
bottle.—Yes, sir.—Of what is this man accused ?—He is 
accused of appropriating other people’s money.—Is this his 
sole crime ?—No, he is accused of another crime also.—Of 
which ?—That he has stolen from his master a large sum — 
of money.—By whom was this church built ?—Which 
church ?—The one built of brick, and whose cupola is seen 
from here better than all others.—Is England rich ?—Yes, 
very rich; free trade has so enriched that country. 


FIFTY-SECOND LESSON. 
Hatbaecits sropoi Ypoxs. 


Whither are you carrying this | Ky44 Bw necéte oToro pedénka ¢ 
child ? 

I am carrying him to the hospital. fl necy eré Bb Goubaligy. 

Do you take him there often ? Yacto 4H Bal eré TyA& HOcHTe ? 

I take him there every day. fl eré TYAa HOMY Raman Aen. 


The double verbs, namely those having the definite and 
indefinite forms in the imperfect aspect, designate movement 
or some act having relation to hearing or sight. 


The radical form of these verbs is the definite aspect, 
from which the indefinite is formed. 
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The following comprise nearly all of this class. 


Definite Imperfect Aspect. Indefinite Imperfect Aspect. 


BpectH, I. 7, to wander, 
Baectbrb, 11. 9, to glitter, 
BayAuitb, II. 10, to wander, 
Bbm4ts,* to run, 

Baiuts, II. 10, to throw down, 


Beat, I. 7, to carry (in a carriage), 


Becta, I. 7, to lead, 
Btcatb, II. 10, to weigh, 
T'gatb,* to drive, 

Hats,* to go, 

Katiitb, II, 10, to roll, 
Kpasuts, I. 10, to crook, 
Aerts, II. 9, to fly, 
Aout. II. 10, to break, 
Atatb, I. 7, to climb, 
MtBparts, I. 1, to measure, 
Hectii, I. 7, to bring, to carry, 
Tanith, I. 6, to swim, 
Hoast#, I. 7, to crawl, 
Pontits, II. 10, to drop, 
Citimatt, II. 9, to hear, 
Caguts, Il. 9, to plant, 
Ceuctéts, II. 9, to whistle, 
Tamuits, 11. 10, to drag, 
Bxatb,® to ride, 


Bpaauts, II. 10. 
Bancrats, I. 1. 
Bay wath, I. 1. 
Bératt, I. 1. 
Barats, I. 1. 
Boaiitp, IT. 10. 
Boats, 1. 10. 
Bémats, I. 1. 
Tonats, I. 1. 
Xoauts, II. 10. 
Rayan, I. 1. 
Kpasaats, I. 1. 
Aer4tp, I. 1. 
Aomats, I. 1. 
Aa3utb, I. 10. 
Mépars, I. 1. 
Hocuts, II. 10. 
Hsapart, I. 1. 
Hdsaats, I. 1. 
Ponats, I, 1. 
Ciblxatb. 
Camate, I. 1. 
CBuCTATb. 
Tacrats, I. 1. 
Baquts, Il. 10. 


Oss. 1.—The iterative aspect of double verbs is formed 
from the indefinite, as: 


To go, HATH, XOAuTS, Iterative, xAmuBarTs. 
To ride, éxatb, 634ATB, - . ‘‘S3eBaTb. 
To hear, cabimath, Catixats, . «  CaBIXBBaTS. 


Oss. 2.—All other verbs of the imperfect aspect have 
one form only, as: 


The children are silent when he Afra moar xorga on daThers. 
reads. 
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He reads well, Oat xopomé 4ariers, 
What is he doing now ? Yro ons renéps afuaers ? 
He is singing. Ont noérs. 

They sing well. Ont xopomé nowrs. 
Birds sing. Orige nowrs. 


Ipayanits, I. 1. 
To do, to cause, 


pagans, p. a. IT. 10. 


The rain did harm to the fields. AORAb NPHIBHMID BPeXd NOLAYd. 
To langh at. to k Pare Hajb, with 
ta a Hacmtxatnca ) the instr. 
They laughed at him. Ont cuSdanch Haas HEMD. 
You should not mock him. Bl He AQIKHH HaCMBXATECA gaz? 
HEM. 
To make one laugh. Cutmuts, 11. 10. 
To have done with, Oxonants " ; 
Ile nymgarsca O6rbe. 


ORGA THA JH BL Sty EAMry ? 
Hymué am Bam emé $ta xndra? 
ff eé emeé ne OR6S IBIS. 

Oné mot emé symué. 

Ox6nqH10 48 BH OGbsaTb ? 


Have you done with this book ! 


I have not done with it yet. 


Have you done dinner ? baie ia au? 
Is this right ? Copapesaéno 1n? 
Xopom6 1? 
To be right, Bsith co paseruBblMb. 
To be in the right, Belts DpaBbiMs. 
To be in the wrong, bbitb He DpaBbiMs. 
To act rightly, pelate nOpOMe: 
HWocrynats cupasegauso. 
Is he right in calling me lazy ? CupasejiHBb 4H On, HasbiBaa Mend 


A5uTHeMS (AbHKBHMD). 
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He is wrong. 
Was I right in calling you early ! 
Was he in the right when he com 


plained ? 
He was entirely in the wrong. 


I shall] have done, 
I shall have written, 


OHS He CNPaBesIUBD. 

Od He XOpomd jAhsaeTS. 

Xopomé an a cxbsass, pas6yaues 
Bach pano ? 

pasb 48 O8D OBIS, ROrAd wAs0- 
Baica ? 

Ou 65144 coBepmiénoo Be OpaBs. 


fl oxonyy. 
Al nanuuy. 


Oss. 8.—The English future perfect with shall or will 
expressed or understood, is rendered by the future tense 


in Russian, as: 

When will you buy this house ! 

As soon as I have got the money ? 

After I have written this letter, I 
shall have to write one more. 


For (during), 
He rode for five days. 


For six whole weeks we had only 
biscuit tu eat. 


In passing, 
When did you see him f° 
I saw him as I went by. 
He looked at the window as he 
went past. 
In every way, 


I have done my best. 
He tried this in every way. 


To persuade, 


Kor a4 Bu EYouTEe STOT AON ? 

Kak T6abKO Nosyay ACHE. 

Korga Hanumy (gangc’ss) $To mHcb- 
ud, MBB HY RHO OY eT HaDACcaTe 
emjé 0486. 


Bp upogoraénie. 

Oot txazb Bb upogorménie uAtif 
Aueii. 

Bb upogoamcuie mecth Hexhab Mb 
fun T6abk0 cyxapit. 


Mumox6jomt, adverb. 


Korgd BH BHAbAH erd ? 
Al BUABAD er MAMOXOAOMD. 
Ogb sardauyad Bb OKUS MHMOX6AONE. 


Beayeckn, adverb. 


fl BcAWeCKH CTapa.ica. 
Ont BcAaeCRE UpdSosaas Sto cabuats. 


Yropapasats, I. 1. 
Yrosoputs, p. a. IT. 10. 


cc 
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To lose, Tepith, p. a. DOTepaTE. 
IHponayats, I. 1. 
To be lost, Hponacts,* p. a. (future, 
upouagy). 
He has lost his purse. Ont norepéit cBoll KOmeIEeRs. 
The dog was lost. Co6aka nponisa. 
This money may be regarded as © Hymsaocaarits vro Sta Acebra Opo- 
lost. nadia. 
We have lost sight of him. Oad y Bach 43% £4a3> Uponars. 
They gave me up for lost. Oud cyaTéin Mend mpoudmaMd Yeu10- 
BéEou+. 
To have an objection to, Bsitb upoTnBs, with the gen. 
Have you any objection to this. Hutete 18 910 mpé6THBs Soro? 
I have no objection to this. 4 Be mporuss Store. 
? 2 
Caa3atb, p. a. 
To post a letter, OrqaTb DACbMO Ha DO4TY. 
To trouble with, ios Taare, with the 
YIpyalits, p. a instr. 
To tell (to narrate). PaacrasbiBarte. 
To play at chess. Hrpétp BB maxMAtu. 
To play at billiards. | HrpAtb na 6nabapat. 
A chess-player. Maxmatanii arpors. 
A billiard-player. BasbApauhll ArpsRD. 
A game of chess. W4ptia ob maxMatil. 
To be obliged, compelled. Bath NpHAyRAeny. 
A vain effort. Hanupdécani tpyab. 
Drought, s4cyxa. Conclusion, oroHy4ale, 
A beggar-woman, HAmqaa. To shine, clatp. 
Visible, sani, BuAHMEIE. To fulfil, ncnésH8T8. 
To cry out, KpHdaTb. To dispose, pacnosarats. 


Effort, tpyat, ycisie. To suppose, n0sarats. 
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EXERCISE CV, 


Who usually takes (leads) this little girl to school ?—The 
old nurse takes her there in the morning, and I take her 
in the evening.—When did our neighbours go out? 
They went out after warming themselves.—What did you 
plant yesterday [—I was planting flowers the whole day. 
What are you carrying on those sledges ?—We are carrying 
wheat.—Whither are you carrying it —We are taking it 
to town.—Do you always take your wheat to the town 
market ?—No, we only take it thither when we cannot sell 
it on the spot.— What was his eldest brother laughing at 
the other day ?—He was laughing at the conclusion of the 
story which the nurse was telling to the children.—W hat 
were the children complaining of ?—They were complaining 
of the dull and rainy weather—What did they wish for? 
They wished that the sun would always shine.—Was their 
wish fulfilled ?—Yes, for six whole weeks there was not a 
single cloud visible-—Did this dry weather do any harm? 
Yes, it did a great deal of harm to the fields, meadows and 
gardens.—Do you go to town in winter often ?—No, we 
seldom go there-—Who left you the estate you now pos- 
sess —My late aunt left it to me.—lIs the servant carrying 
the fire-wood which the peasant has brought for us this 
morning ?—No, he has not yet begun to carry it.— Whither 
shall you go next year for cloth ?—I shall go to England, 
and then, when I have bought it, I shall go to Holland. 
Why do you speak so loud ?—The gentleman to whom I 
speak, although very kind and amiable, is unfortunately deaf, 
so Iam compelled to cry out, in order to be heard.—Shall 
John go to the forest ?—No, it is Nicholas’s business to go 
there ; therefore he, and not John, shall go. 
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Exercise CVI. 


Does your little niece learn to knit stockings ?—She need 
not learn it, because she has already knit a few pairs of 
very fine stockings.—Would your nieces knit their own 
stockings if they could not buy any ?—Even then they 
would not, for they know not how to knit stockings.—Do 
me the favour of putting those letters in the post as you go 
by.—They are posted already.—When will you have done 
copying these letters ?—I shall have done by this evening. 
When will they have done with the books?—They will 
have done by to-morrow.—When will your uncle return to 
town ?—When he has finished his business.—For how long 
are you going to Australia?—I am gving there for three 
years.—Can he play at billiards ?—Yes, he is a very good 
billiard player.—Does he play as well as this marker?—No, 
he does not, but that does not prevent him from consider- 
ing himself the best player—With whom were you play- 
ing at chess at the club?—I played yesterday two games 
at chess with a Hungarian, who is considered to be one of 
the strongest players—wWhich of you has won?—l, of 
course, lost ; for I ama weak player.—Did you persuade him 
to come to us to-morrow ?—I endeavoured in every way to 
persuade him, but he was so obstinate that all my efforts 
were thrown away on him.—Well, if he likes better to sit 
by himself at home, we shall not trouble him any more 
with our invitation.—Did your lady neighbour find her 
little dog, which they say was lost a few days ago?—No, 
and the little dog was not lost, but stolen, it is supposed, 
by an old beggar-woman. 
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FIFTY-THIRD LESSON. 


Ilatsaccats tpétili Ypoxs. 


FoRMATION OF THE ITERATIVE ASPECT. 


The Iterative is formed from the imperfect aspect by 
changing the termination of the infinitive or that of the 
present tense into bIBalb, HBAd‘b, BAIL OF ab. 


Dissyllabic and polysyllabic verbs in 1, preceded by 
a, a, 0, 6, H form their iterative in b1Baib or HBaab, the 
tonic accent falling on the radical syllable, t.e. before the 
termination. 


To read, qat-Gts, YAT4n ; iterative, ait-biBalt. 
To measure, Mbp-ATh, ubpaw Ue ots uép-n5a0.15. 
To sting, KOl-6Tb, R010; © +) RAM-BIBAIB. 
To sit, CHA-BTb, CORY ;s . +  CHK-HBadS. 
To love, 1106-1iTb, 4106400 ; e + «- ANGI-BBal'b. 


Verbs of the first conjugation ending in ats form the‘ 
iterative in bIBaIb, Which is changed into wspaib when 
coming only after m, 4, M, T, K, X, a8: 

To hold, aepx-Atb, Aepay ; iterative, aépm-aBalt. 
To roll, kaq-4tTb, Ravn ; . «  B&q-HBas. 
To decide, pbm-Atb, phuiam; . . pbm-npars. 
To move, ABMr-aTb, ABHTa; . .  ABHI-HBalD. 
To plough, max-41s, namy; . .  $WAX-HBAIB. 


An 4 before msait is inserted in the iterative of verbs of 
the second class in ath, preceded by 6, u, m: 
To shake, nosG6atb, KoIG6uN ; iterative, KosCO1mBals. 
To drizzle, Epamatb, Kpauawo; . .  KpPAlAJBBals. 
To slumber, Apemiith, apémam; . .  ApéMinBals. 
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Oss. 1.—The following dissyllabic verbs of the ninth 
and tenth classes take ast instead of mpaub : 


To burn, ropits; iterative, ropirs. 
To boil, xuntms; . . eeman. 
To cut, py6uts ; . + ~~ ~py6arn. 


The iterative in Bait and ast is formed : 


a. From all monosyllabic verbs : 


To know, 38aTt, 38a; iterative, 3napiurs. 


Tosing, ut, non ; . +) DSB. 
To live, KATb, RUBY ; - . Mapars. 
To nibble, rpu3att, rpsy; . . rp3an. 
To bake, new, uery ; . « =©6WeKars. 
To row, rpects, rpeby ; - .«  Ppedar. 
To burn, &c%b, Ary; - . Marans. 


Except the following in cts: 


To lay, KAacTh, Kialy; iterative, nz4jupast. 
To steal, Rpactb, Kpasy; . . Kpajeeass. 
To spin, UpAaCTb, UpALY; . - UOpAsnBars. 


Oss. 2.—The termination Bait is used after vowels and 
ait after consonants. 


To tear, pBaTb, pBy; iterative, pBirs. 
To take, 6pats, 6epy; - - OmpAit. 


Orns. 3.—If a vowel in the imperfect aspect is want- 
ing in the verbal root, the vowel # (1) is inserted in the 
iterative : 

To babble, Bpatt, Bp-y ; iterative, Bap-f13. 


To rub, Tepéts, Tp-y ; - . THp-4rs. 
To call, 3Bars, a0By ; - . SHBSrb. 


Oss. 4.—The termination ars of the iterative is always 
accented. 
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6. From dissyllabic verbs in yrs, as : 


To feel cold, ciOnyts ; iterative, 346-&13. 
To dry, cOxayTb ; e+) CBHR4i3. 


Except the following : 
To smell, n4xaytb; iterative, a4xmBald. 


To draw, TABYTE ; . . TATHBAIS. 


Oss. 5.—Between the indefinite imperfect aspect and 
the iterative there is a great similarity in meaning, and 
they have in common the characteristic suffix a, as: 

I was in the habit of swimming. A n24Bait, 

I used to sing. A nbsait. 
but they differ in this that the first has and the second has 
not the present tense. 


Verbs having in the infinitive the tonic accent on the 
last syllable, in forming the iterative change the o of the 
radical syllable into a, which takes also the accent. 


' To throw, Gpoc4th; iterative, OpachiBaTs. 
To luok, CMOTPSTE ; & CMATDOBAT. - 
To feed, Kopuuth;  . . EApM1ImBaTb. 


Oss. 6.—If the radical 0 is accented in the infinitive it 
remains unchanged in the iterative. 


To touch, tpérats; iterative, rpérusacs. 
To damage, n6ptath; . .  wmdpamBare. 


Only the following deviate from this rule : 


To creep, 1613aTb ; iterative, n&s3upars. 
To turn, popéyats ; - «  bop&ansass. 
To build, crpéatp ; ° .  crpaesash (crpémpass). 


To dispose to kindness, 460pnth; . .  AadpuBasb (466pHBait). 
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Oss. 7.—It has been stated that the iterative of double 
verbs is formed from the indefinite aspect; the following, 
however, are exceptions,as they form the iterative also 
from the definite aspect. 


To climb, 2631}; iterative, rbho4as. 


To creep, n043TH#; . . molaars. 
To turn, Bepréts; . .  BépanBads. 
To roll, KaTHTb ; - «  BAaqapass. 


Most verbs derived from substantives or adjectives want 
the iterative ; to these belong neuter verbs of the first class 
in $Tb, #aTb, YaTb, Math, Wath, and verbs in HyTs of the 
eighth class denoting the acquisition of some quality, as: 


To grow white, 6f:6Tb. To become dear, Aopom4tb. 
To grow black, sepuérs. To become strong, pba yats. 
To grow blue, cunts. To grow old, BeTmats. 

To sweat, u0TbTE. To know how, ywérb. 

To fade, 64éKuyTb. To grow deaf, radxnyTb. 


The participles, the gerund and the infinitive of the 
third branch, z.e. of the iterative, are formed in the same 
way as those of the second branch, namely, by changing 4 
into Bb (BIH) BIii,—Tb,—H4, as: 

Iterative, withnas. 

Active Participle, aitesapmiit. 
Passive Participle, witsibaa. 
Gerund, WWTbibaBs. 

Oss. 8.—The iterative aspect of simple verbs is seldom 
used in the infinitive, but a careful study of this aspect will 
be found very useful for the formation of prepositional verbs. 


Tparats, IT. 10. 
To spend, ae perf. asp. 
To spend(on one’s self), Il poaasatb, Dpomuts. 
Do you spend much every year ? Cx64bkO BRI OpomaBaeTe Bb ros? 


I spend all I earn. A opomapaw Bcé ato sapaddraisan. 
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To live upon, by, shutb, with the instr. 


She lives by her labour. Oua RABETS CBOUME TDy AaMe. 
They live upon their income. OnH AABYTE CBOMME AOX64aMB. 
He has nothing to live upon. Evy 8é695Mb RuTS. 
Upon, Ila, with the accus, 
He lives upon the money left to Ost masérs na ACabra, ocTasscHana 
him by his uncle. emy eré adach. 
By, Iloat, with the instr. 
What do you mean by that ! YTo Bu pasyMéere (noBtMaCTe) HOAD 
$TaM’. 
Tlomorats, I. 1, with the dat. 
To help, * “ 
Tomous,* p. a., (fut. nomory, 
noMOwells, etc.). 
We cannot help yeu. Mil He MOReNMD DOMOGb BAN. 
They always helped him as faras Osi scerj4 uoMorain euy 00 2803- 
possible. MORHOCTH. 
Teannot help laughing. } fl ne Mory yAepmArtsca OTS CwSxa. 
I eannot refrain from laughing. 
Could one help laughing ! MOmHO 2H YACpRATECA OTS Cura? 
To burst out laughing, Paspasiiteca culxoms. 
To be in a perplexity, Haxogutica Bb SaTpVARCHIn. 
Jabxath Kb, 2 with the 
To call on, Saxoghth, 3aiith, ) dat. 
Punctually, Bs tOanocTH. 
To consist, Coctoats, Il. 9. 
In the sight of, Tlepeas, with the instr. 
On, about, O, 06+. 
Lid they speak on this matter ! Tosopiiim 18 On 06% btoMt Aut ? 


They spoke about it. Osa ropopi4a 06% Stoms. 
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To become saving, 
Hence, 


Thence, 


I shall go hence to London and 
thence to Paris. 

How did you come to know that 
he is ill ? 

He eaid that illness alone could 
prevent his coming; he did 
not come, hence I came to the 
conclusion that he was ill. 


Henceforth, 
Thenceforth, 
A month hence, 
They will go to him a few days 
hence. 
To get into debt, 
To favour with, 
To intrust to, 
To notify, 


To tend, xojuTb 3a. 

To lie buried, 6siTb noxoponeny- 
To display, ox43tiBatb. 

To send away, oTocsats. 
Ordinary, mpocrdéit. 


To be at work. 
A toast. 
A message. 


Cratb Gepemsiseims. 
Orcioja, #3» cero. 

Orryaa, 43% Toro. 

 n0Bsy oTcwsa Bb A6H{084, a OTTy- 


aa Bb Dapum. 
Kant S570 BH y3a4iu 970 ons Chute’ 


Ond crasist, Tro TéubEO GorkaEs - 
Merb nowbmars exy aplirs; 
OHD 8e OpHMést, H3b cerd 4B 
SaKIIMIb, ITO 08D 661583- 


Ornbinh, Bnepéss 

Cp Tbxb pops. 

Wépess ubcans. 

Oud uobayTs eB Hemy sépexs It 
CROUBEO Auch. 

Ataare goari. 

Ygoct6uth, with the instr. 

Bo3i0m8Tb Ha, with the ace. 

Hsapbcrats 0, 063, with the 
prepos. case. 


To fulfil, acnéanats. 

To repay, yaiaTuts. 

Spare money, smoiuia 4épbre. 

To send for, npacaats 3a. 

Equality, paseacTBo. | 


Baits 3a pabdroil. 
Tloamapensil 1.136%. | 
Hopyvéuile. 


Exercise CVII. 


Why are these things not sent yet ?—Because they bad 
to be sent for.—Did you find the Italian at home when J 
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called on him yesterday morning ?—No, he was not at home. 
He goes out early then ?—Not always; he only goes out 
early when business requires it.—Did the clerk execute 
punctually the message entrusted to him P—I do not know © 
in what this message consisted.—He was ordered to notify 
the arrival of the vessel— Why did the traveller go so often 
to the cemetery ?—Because his wife, whom he so tenderly 
loved, lies buried there—Have you no money ?—I am very 
much in want of it now.—I have no spare money now, but 
I will oblige you all the same as far as I can, if you 
promise me to repay it three months hence.——What kind 
of woman was the late countess ?—She was a true mother 
to the poor and the suffering.—She used to give money 
liberally to the poor and often even tended them herself. 
Was her sister as liberal ?—She displayed as much kind- 
ness to the poor as her circumstances allowed her.—Does 
he read much now ?—He used to read formerly, but now, 
they say, he does not even take a book in hand.—Have 
you ever seen such a horse ?—I have seen in my life-time 
all sorts of horses, but so fine a one I never saw.— When 
will you favour us with a (your) visit ?—We hope to be in 
town three weeks hence, and then we will call on you. 
Did they notify to him the arrival of the goods ?—Yes, 
they notified it to him by letter—What kind of breakfast 
have you ordered to be served, an English or an ordinary 
one ?—What do you mean by an English breakfast ?—Tea 
with buttered toast, and, if you like, a mutton or veal cutlet. 
This is too much, I eat but little in the morning.—Give 
orders for a cup of coffee with cream to be brought. 


Exercise CVIII. 
How much does your brother spend a year on himself? 
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He spends not only all he earns, but even gets into debt. 
What does this poor widow live upon ?—She lives by her 
labour.— Upon what money does this extravagant young 
man live?—IIe lives on money which he gets from his 
father.—Do you spend much ?—I used to spend not a little 
when I was rich, but now Ihave become saving.—How 
are his affairs now ?—He is in a great perplexity —How 
much a week do you pay to your cook ?—I pay him twelve 
and a half roubles per month.—Is all the money spent? 
No, there are a few roubles left, with (aa) which we will 
buy for ourselves a few French and German books.—Are 
all men equal in France ?—All men are equal in the sight 
of God, but you will not find true equality among men. 
Help me to carry this heavy box upstairs——I am very 
sorry I cannot fulfil your request, but if you will wait a 
short time, when I return I will carry it there myself.—Is 
your gardener at work ?—Why do you ask me about it? 
You know .he is the most honest and industrious of my 
servants.—This I know, but I ask you what he is doing? 
He is planting trees and flowers. 


FIFTY-FOURTH LESSON. 
[latgecith aeTséptbii Ypors. 


Verbs of perfect aspect formed, not by means of a prefix, 
but by a change of termination, are divided into two 
categories : 

a. Verbs of perfect aspect of unity. 

b. Simple perfect verbs. 
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The Perfect Aspect of Unity is formed from verbs of 
imperfect aspect denoting a physical action or rather an 
action combined with some visible or audible sign. Verbs 
of this aspect are formed by changing the termination of 
the imperfect aspect into Hy, HyTb. 


Aduats, to burst; _ perf. of unity, adanyrs. 


Maxits, to wave ; - .  MAaXHytb. 
Ayrb, to blow ; ° - AYHYTD. 
Auzats, to lick ; : « dH3BYTB. 
Py6utb, to chop ; < «  py6uyrtp. 
3hBATb, to yawn ; ° . SbBnyTb. 
Iptirars, to jump ; ° »  Mpbirayte. 
Cpeprats, to flash ; . - CBEPRNYTD. 


Oss. 1.—The radical consonants r, 4, k, T, are omitted 
before sytb in the following: 


Buecrttb, toshine ; 6aecayts. Ipigats, to bound ; mpéayts. 
Bpti3zratb, to sprinkle ; 6phanyTs. Ceactérs, to whistle ; ceuicayTs. 
Beprtrb, to turn ; BepayTp. TuckaTb, to squeeze ; THCHYTb. 
Taaabrp, to look ; raanyts. Tpenetits, to tremble ; tpenenyts. 
Astrath, to move ; ABUHYTb. Tpécratb, tocrack ; ThécnyTs. 
Aépratp, to pull ; aépuyts. Tpdératb, totouch; TpényTs. 
Kaaitb, to throw ; KilgyTe. Xaectats, to lash ; xaecuyts. 
Haeckits, to splash ; gieciyTb. XakictaTh, to smack ; xALicnyTb. 
Hosockat, to rinse ; n010CNYTb. Xpyctbr, to crunch ; xpycuyTb. 
Iiptickatb, to syringe ; mpiicuyTe. Ientatb, to whisper ; menayrTs. 


Oss. 2.—The radical consonants r, k, x in verbs of second 
conjugation, changed in the imperfect aspect into #, 4, 
or ¢, are restored in the perfect of unity. 


I: mperfect. Root. Perfect. 
3By4aTb, to sound ; BBYKB, BBYRHYTb. 
Buamats, to yelp; BuSTt, BH3THYTE. 
Kpnaatb, to scream ; KPORt, KDUKUYTb. 


Bopowitb, to stir ; Bopoxt, BOPOXHY Tb. 
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Oss. 3.—J before nyts becomes soft (15). 


Koidtb, to sting ; KOIbEYTB. 
Hesesith, to stir; mepesbaytTe. 
Baidth, toevade; BHIBBYTS. 


Oss. 4.—The following verbs of perfect aspect in mm 
are not classed with verbs of unity, as they do not denote 
an action accomplished by a sudden or single effort. In 
these verbs the letter a belongs to the root and not to the 
termination : 

Mnn-yTb, to avoid ; from MAHOBATB. 


O6wan-yTb, todeceive; .. OOMANBIBATD. 
Homau-¥tb, tomention; .. wgomanadte. 


Oss. 5.—The following, forming the perfect of unity m 
HYyTb without denoting physical action, are exceptions: 
Aepanyts, to dare ; from Aep3atb. 


XpactH¥Tb, to boast ; . « XBACTATB. 
Heroupnytb, to flaunt; .. merosdts. 


Itisalong time since I wavedmy 4 ymé Aabud RakB wax4w Bays Fi- 


hand. KON. 
I will wave my hand to him once =f maxay emy pyz6m xorg’ opihen 
at the proper time. nopa. 


Tre Use or Bsiao. 


Oss. 6.—The impersonal verb 6b110 before an infinitive 
in affirmative and negative sentences denotes an obligation 
or necessity, and is mostly used with personal pronouns i0 
the dative, as: 


Eyy 6t110 upovécts. He had to read. 
Baw OLu10 NOrOBOpuTS Cb HAMS. You had to speak to him. 


Oss. 7.—Buiso after the infinitive of perfect aspect sig 
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nifies ‘should have,’ and is used with the first person 
only, as: 


Hposécts 6fu10 mut Sry RBHTY. I should have read this book. 
Worosoputs 6t110 aN) Ch BEM. We should have spoken to him. 


Orns. 8.—In negative sentences 6140 after an infinitive 
is used with verbs of imperfect aspect only, and denotes 
likewise an obligation or necessity. 


He rosopats Ot110 Cb HEM. You ought not to speak to him. 
He math 6f110 ty 44. You ought not to go there. 


Oss. 9.—Bti10 with the past tense of perfect aspect de- 
notes either duration without completion or a failure in 
accomplishing an action. 


& mpowess 6t110 ro. I nearly read it through. 
4 co6pasca 66110 1e%b, KAKD Bb APYTB. I was about (or just going) to lie 
CALMMY CTYK} BE Abeps. down, when suddenly I heard 


a knock at the door. 


Oss. 10.—With the inchoative perfect aspect it denotes 
that an action was about to be, or on the point of being 
commenced, as: 


ff 6110 saropopuss. I was on the point of speaking. 
A ctasb 66110 ObTD. I was about to sing. 


THE Use or bpisdso. 


It bas been stated (Lesson 49), that the impersonal 6u1- 
paso is found with verbs in each of the three tenses. Its 
use may be thus illustrated : 


a. With the past tense of the imperfect and iterative an 
action is described as one that took place repeatedly in some 
remote period. 


A ropopmrs Gurp4s0 exy. I used to speak to him. 
MW taqmry Cuniiso Bb TeaTpS. I used to go to the theatre. 
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Oss. 11.—This form is often used instead of the iterative, 
thus: 


fl ropopHst 6118440, or A roBApABars. 
fH Baje1 6LBau0, or a b3masD. 


6. With the present an action that occurred in some re- 
mote period is described as still continuing, as: 


Cyadwo Oupiso 06 Gepery # cobupi © While walking along the shore I 
pakymka. used to gather shells. 


Oss, 12.—The principal clause with 6bipaio, when 
changed into a gerund, becomes a subordinate one denoting 
an action long past: 


Camxy 6pBaio H yRY phidy. } While seated I used to angle with 
CHAA A YAMIB pLiby. a line. 


c. With the future of the inchoative aspect an action is 
described as Jegun, and with that of the perfect aspect as 
ended in some remote period : 


Saropopurs (inchoative) 6s8410 044 #=No sooner did she begin to speak 


© CBOEND NOKOHHOMS MYRB Ja Wt of her late husband than she 
galsayers. used to cry. 

Hocuétpars (nocwotp$s+) 6usiuo 8b No sooner had he gazed at your 
r4a34 H TOTIACh OTraAaeTb Balle eyes than he used to guess 
mesaale. your wishes, 

It is going on, Abaaetca, impers. v. 

What was there going on 1 YTo Taub Absaiocn ? 

Will there be anything going on ? BYAeTb 4H YTO EMOYAL ABLATBCA. 

By so doing, TBM. 


Read aloud, by so doing you would Guréiite BelyXb, TEWB BHI AOCTABATE 
give us a pleasure. HaMb yAOBOIbCTBIe. 


To fly at Bpocarbea na, ee the 


bpocutsca, p. a. acc. 
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To discharge (a gun), Fa a with the 
Beictpbants, p. a.) gen. 
To become frightened, Hcnyrarsca, p. a. 
To enjoy, to make use of, Il6in30Batbca, gov. the instr. 
To be taken ill, ag I. 1. 
3a6osbtp, I. 1. 
To load (a gun) Paar E. 1: 
Sapagits, IT. 10. 
It must be, Aoimné Gsith, impers, v. 
Some one must have said that to ro sa6¥i, 4oumad 6uTb, cKa3zib 
him. fro ey. 
To leap upon, aurea Ha, with the 
Benpbiruytb, p. a.) ace. 
To communicate, CooOmirs, p. a. cooomurs. 
To be taken ill. Saborbears, p. a. 8a6016TB. 
To cry, to weep. Wufkats, p. a. sagsaKarb. 


To fail, to be a bankrupt. OGaHKpyTHTECA, p. a. 


To shake, tpacti. To nod, KHBATb. 

To leap, upbirats. To turn round, oGepnytsca. 
To gallop off, ycxaxats, p. a. Subordinate, no4vagénaud. 
Extensive, ssaqutespaui. Rude, nenpsasvawit. 
Ancestral, oréyeckiil. Absence, orcytctsie. 

A whip, RByT A fight, 6uTsa. 


Exercise CIX. 


Is it not your brother standing there by the roadside ? 
It appears to be.—Give a whistle; perhaps he will turn 
round and see us.—I cannot whistle; you had better run 
up to him and tell him to come here.—Whisper to hin 
that I have to communicate something important to him. 
The master says it is rude to whisper in company.— What 

D D 
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sound is that ?—Some one must have discharged a gun in 
the next room.—Have not you heard anything ?—I think 
some one gave a shriek.—You had better see what is going 
on there.—What did you see ?—-On entering the room | 
saw the husband loading his gun; he gave me a look, 
became frightened, and dropping (ypouuts) the gun, ran 
out of the room into the yard; there he leapt upon a 
horse standing at the door and galloped off into the field. 
Do not smack the whip; you may frighten the horse by 
so doing.—The other day when my brother smacked his 
whip, the horse flew at the coachman and nearly killed 
him.—Shake that apple tree; perhaps a few apples will 
fall—My eldest brother used to climb upon that thick 
branch and give it a shake.—Have you communicated 
this news to his brother-in-law ?—Yes, I communicate to 
him all the news I receive-—Did he do it cleverly ?—He 
did it so cleverly as not to be remarked.—How many times 
during the fight did that brave soldier load his gun ?—He 
loaded it only fourteen times.—Why did he not fire as 
often as others ?—Because he had not powder enough.—Is 
it not true that the performance was very good f—All did 
not perform equally well; some actors were very weak. 
Is the weather fine ?—Yes, but I think it will rain.—Why 
do you think so ?—Because a southerly wind is blowing. 
It seems to me you are mistaken ; the wind is blowing not 
from (cb) the south, but from the north.—You always like 
to contradict. 


EXeErcisE CX. 


Who had to write —We had to write.—You should not 
give your sons so much money ; they would then be mor 
saving.—The mother used to look (fut.) at her sick child 
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and cry.—Did you send word of your arrival to your 
brother ?—I had written a letter and was just on the 
point of sending it to the post, when suddenly the door 
opened and your brother entered the room.—Where does 
the general live who used to review the troops ?’—He now 
lives in his ancestral castle, respected by his monarch, and 
loved not only by his former subordinates, but also by all 
his friends and acquaintances.—How did you pass the long 
winter evenings in your parents’ house ?—One of us used 
to read aloud (pres.) and the others listened.—Are you satis- 
fied with your new servant ?—No, I am very dissatisfied 
with him.—Do you know that the merchant who enjoyed 
so extensive a credit is now bankrupt ?—Yes, and are you 
aware that my sister was on the verge of giving him all 
her money, but our uncle prevented it in time-—Whom 
did you give a nod to?—To an old school friend, whom I 
have not seen for more than five years.—You promised to 
let me know whether you would come for the evening; 
why did you not do it?—-We expected you.—I was just 
going out, when the servant came to tell me that my sister 
was suddenly taken ill and wanted to see me.—This was 
the only reason for my absence, and I hope you will excuse 
me.—Why did you not send us word about your sister’s 
illness ? we would have paid her a visit.—I never hasten 
to send bad tidings, but now I may tell you that she is 
much better, and our doctor says she is out (Bas) of danger. 
Do you read much in the evenings f—Yesterday evening I 
read through the first volume of the novel you brought me 
last week.— When you have finished reading these interest- 
ing verses, will you lend them to me?—When I have 
finished, I will do so with pleasure. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 


Tlatbaecits nate Ypors. 


PERFECT SIMPLE VERBS. 


Verbs expressing a thorough accomplishment of an action 
without the termination nytb and without any prefix at- 
tached to them, are called perfect simple verbs. 


From most of these verbs are formed corresponding 
verbs of imperfect aspect having the present tense in at, 
ato, and the infinite in arb, aTb. 


Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Baarocaosits, to bless ; O1arocaoBlaTs. 
Bpécats, to throw ; Gpochrs. 

Aatb,* to give; Aatb. 
K6guutb, to finish ; KOBYATD. 
Kynitb, to buy; norynArs. 
Aumits, to deprive ; anwats. 
Tlactb, to fall ; DaAats. 
Tatars, to captivate ; DASUATS. 
Ipoctutb, to pardon ; npomars. 
Uycruts, to let go ; DYCKArTb. 
Poauts, to beget ; pomatp and pomAits. 
Ptouts, to decide ; pBarars. 
Ceo6ogith, to deliver ; CB060% AATD. 
Crynuts, to step ; ctyaATb. 
XsaTutb, to seize 3 xBaTatb. 
Abit, to show; ABAATD. 
firp,® to take ; BMATb. 


Oss. 1.—All the verbs of imperfect aspect in the above 
list belong to the first, and those of perfect aspect to the 
second conjugation. 
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The forty-eight verbs given in the annexed table as 
examples include all the terminations subject to regular 
permutation of letters. There will be found among them 
a few verbs, such as the four verbs of Class VI., or the 26th 
and 28th examples of Class VII., which appear to deviate 
from the regular rules, but each of these verbs is given as 
example for many others forming their infinitive or the 
present tense in the same manner, thus forming separate 
groups of verbs with regular conjugation. 


Besides the six above-named examples there are also 
some other verbs, which deviate from the rules either in the 
formation of the infinitive, or of the present, or imperative, 
s, in order to facilitate their study, a separate table is 
given in Lesson Fifty-nine. 


Concerning the use of the tonic accent in the conjugation 
of regular verbs the following rules are to be observed : 


1. The first person present the past tense and the im- 
perative have the accent generally on the same syllable as 
the infinitive, except those verbs in oBatb, eBaTb, in which 
the syllable os, es belong to the root and not to the ter- 
mination. 


2. The other persons of the present tense preserve the 
accent of the first person, except verbs in HYTb or OTB, or 
verbs of the second conjugation, in which the accent is 
transferred to the penultimate. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
CoNJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 


INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH. 



































a 
Y 
a , 
e PRESENT or FuTURE. Imperative Present TENSE. 
£3 | Indicative Mood. Mood. Participle. 
ss a |G erond, 
lst Person. | 2nd. | 2nd Person. Active. Passive. 
1 | Yar, qHTAa WwrTa qaT 
’ QO ’ = , = 
2 | Mtpa, | emtb | MBpA Hi Mbpa 2 wbpa = 
3 | [pt rps rps rps = 
4 | Op 2, | eam | op 2 | opA épromifi op ia 
0 4 ) o 
5 | Tpea-a J semib | TpeHs d | rpénaa rpénaomi | tTpems | & 
6 | Mea yemb | eq meq’ méq med \3 
7 | Kaesem ¢ ¥ | mems|nazesem ¢ | RAepemA | Rseném | _ | KseDeM 3 
u{ 8 | Sm men | By imyw | ai B| scrdma 
e | ad 
9 | Bam mews | BAK BAmYIR | BARY Bax 
10 | Nam ¥ | mews | cam 4 | odmyda | odo nei PI 
11 | Dam mem. | 1am namysa =| oamymia nam S 
| 
12 | Kauq-y yenIb | RAKYb Kinds KiMay mia Kiang =| 2 
13 | Ch-w ems | cbi cba cbiomit ck > 
HI. | 13 | Ross emp | KOJ-H K6a0u8 | KOMI K61-exbi 
ee ene 
14 | Bow BOW Bom =) | Bow Bow _ 
: = 
IV. | 15 Memy wo jemp | meny ft memy 1 wenf g wexy Fs 
16 | Cosbry coBbry costry ) | coptry copbty 
17 | Ps ps pay aa | psy ps - 
V. | 18 | Op y | ¢ms | up 4H |opyia | opy a np = 
19 | Coc coc ag cocy coc = 
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Hatexecats nate Ypé6rs. 
Copixenie Upaésaaspasixt Taaros0ss. 








THIRD 
. INFLEXIONS OF THE SECOND BRANCH. BRANCH. 
z Past. Past TENsg. 
S ; Infinitive ° Iterative 
x) ndicative Participle 
Mood, Gerund. P Aspect. 
Mood. Passive. nd 
1 qnta qaTA es vita } = qaTh } ee 
2 uspa + tm» | wbpa ame | MPD utpa 
3 rpt rpt-Th rpt-saib 
4 op ép Apu 
5 Tpen me rpén Tpéo 
6 met uét ae cru a 
7 KACBOT Raesér RieBcTH 
8 ACR ick MCKR 
9 BAS Bas BAH r 
ate ant PS 
10 mac nec nucy 
11 ax nx nAxE 
12 K1MK-aTb KIHR-Q5B KIHRB-Balt 
13 ct-atp ch-ans chu-Bais 
13 ko1-OT K64-0Tb R&IbI-Balb 
14 B06 poé-Banh potnayz 
13 meme } womé-Baatb weméB 5 
i6 CoBsTosaTb cosbro-sans | costriz 
17 | Ps ps pup-S5 
18 ' Ip a> | op ats nep-4i5 
coc c&c-t18813 


19 | oo 













INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH. 


























a 
5 © A) 
: S Pres. or Future. Imper. Present TENSE. 
= % | Indicative Mood. | Mood. Participle. 
me | —__________|  —_ _] Gerund. 
lst Person.| 2nd. | 2nd Per. Active. Passive. 
Dasi-s-y | Bews | mini-B-ii| M4bIB-A mabey nf —- 
CTH-H-y newb | cTH-8b | CTH-8y9H | cTLIAyMIn , —- 
Hiv-y emb | uni — — 
M-ny HCWIb | MBH MB-y4R muyinift nous 


en rl eds TEEnEeneennseed Kenmnemmemsnee ee 


[pus rpbla rpbi3s pha rpy3z >) _ 
Mae nac nacd nac nace} 3 
Be-A- >¥ | &ump | Be-g >a] Bea-d Beg =. Yuli] Beg is 
Tp TD Tp-yuH ™) i. 
Hex- 4YéMb | eK nek-y 4H nek nex-Omwpiii 







a OEE 


Ta(r)ay Tank TAWY IH TARY OIA Tar-Omulib 
346 } : nem | 3f6nm | si6nyau | adGnymlit a 
Céx : 

























céxan | céxayaH | céxaymili biases 





Hmb | Bes-8 Beas 


Bes-10 Bel 2 gin peau bri 
Tepn-a- | nums| tepo-M | Tepts n J repo wiait 
Bua-y Agim» | BHAb BAA Bu J-siniit BMAuMNE 
Bept THM | Bept-H | Bepré BepT BepTaunl 
Baw ty climb | Bact BHCA Buc - > Amis} = ——— 
Cro-10 Himpb | cro-f créa CTO eae 
Aepx-¥ manIb| AepR-H | sepeh Aepm-4ml® | gzepmiunil 












Caniu-y nw} cams | cama calim-amift | caiman 











I\bn-10 nams| nba-“ =| bad nota nbatwnl 
Ao-u- «=| Gum | andi 11068 106 } saa anounnl 
Cyn-¥ AuIB | cyau cyAa 
Kpy4 Tau | KpytH | KpyTd KpyT Kpyt 
CBany THD | CBATH | CRATA CBAT CBAT 

Amlii 4 
Box }¥| sums] sos Bosh BOB B03 2 
Hom CHOIb | nocd HOCK HOC Hoc 5 
Yq gmb | yuu yv4 yu-Amill y? | 
Crpdé-10 Hb | cTpo cTpéa ctpd-amitt cTpéoomml 








INFLEXIONS OF THE SECOND BRANCH. [8 BRANCH 
















Past TENSE. 


Participle 





Infinitive 
ex} Indicative Mood. 


Mood ri 












a 
2 

= Past. 
E 

3 

re} 


Iterative 






Gerund. Aspect. 


Passive, 


Dan 
CTbl 
fl 
Ma MA 











MATB mon 3 







24 | [psrs(4)b fT pbl-3Tb 










rpbi3zeab rpbia 
‘ } fit 
25 | Dac(4)t mac-Ti nacéat mac 
26 | Be(4)4t Be-CTH Bejénb — 















27 | Tep(4)> Tep-€-Tb 
28 | Der(4)t ne-4b 





Tep-Tb THp } fut 
néyeut Dek 






























































































29 | Ta-HY¥AB TA-HYTB TAY BIB TA-DYT TAT-UBAIB 
30 | 306d 30 Vayn 36 } a —_— 306 } fae 
31 | Coxt céx céx — chix 

32 | Dex re Bel fe Bel) ron Bet } an Bes = 
33 | Tepn J Tepn repn 4 répna répoa ) 8 
34 | Bustup Bu\-bTb BH A-bBD BUA-BAD Bi {-bIBal 
35 | Bept >), | sept-ttp Bept-bBb BCpi-eus pép'l-HB2.1% 
36 | Buc j BI | puc-érb Bnc-bB% —- BuUI-HBOIb 
37 | Cro(#)41> CTO-AT CTO-AB% — CT6-HBA.l'b 
38 | Aepx-411 Acpm-ATb ABD } a Aépa } a AépR-HBasb 
39 | CAbii-att CAEILI-AaTDd CALI CALIU CABIX-NBAIb 
40 | Iltu-Hat WbH-HTb ybu-aBb uéaeas nSan-Bald 
41 | 106 1106 1106 4061eRt 400.18 

42 | Cya | eva urs | CYA uBD| cYmeat cYma > Batt 
43 | Rpyt me Kpyt EpyT Epy7ént Epy a8 

44 | Caat CBAT CBAT cBainént CBAIIS 

45 | Bos B03 BO3 ‘a BO Kenb Bama 

46 | Hoc > Hat | oéc 4Tb | HOC HOuIeHS BOUB > BAIS 
47 | Yq ya ya yaicut $18 


CTp6-n1b cTpé-eut CTPAnBarh 





ag ) 
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The a of the past tense suppressed in the masculine must 
be restored in other genders, and in the plural, as, rppi3t, 
fem. rpbi3i1a, neut. rpbi316, plur. rpbi3uit. 


The following perfect simple verbs of neuter voice form 
their corresponding imperfect aspect with the reflective 
termination Ca. 

Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Cratb,* to become;  ctanoniitsca. 
Cictb,* to sit; casuTbca. 
Aeu,® to lie; JOMMTECA. 


Some perfect simple verbs derived from forcign words 
and ending in v1, oBatb, form their corresponding imperfect 
aspect in OBbIBaW, OBbIBaTb. 

Perfect Aspect, Imperfect Aspect. 


Atardpatb, to attack ; aTakOBblBaTB. 
Kouenpaosats, to confirm; xowenpMdsisats. 


Oss. 2.—The termination y10, opaTb may be used both 
fur perfect and imperfect aspects, as : 


I attack, pres. imperf. 

I will attack, fut. perfect. 
I attacked. 

I used to attack. 


Al ataryn, 


Al ataxozalt, 


The following six verbs are used both for the perfect and 
imperfect aspects without any change of the termination : 


Beattb, to order ; fut. and pres, Bein. 
Acnutb, to marry ; ‘4 ReHD. 
Kaanuitb, to decapitate ; eee Kazi. 
TloaoniiTs, to capture ; i 10.1080. 
Paunts, to wound ; eh ie pann. 
Pymnrtb, to destroy ; . pywy. 


Oss, 3.—The verbs Beato and panto have the meaning of 
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the imperfect aspect only in the present and past, their 
future with 6fay, as, Gyay Beabre, GYay pénats not being 
used. 


The verbs xaposdts, ‘to give;’ Bbujats, ‘to relate; mu- 
HoOBaTE, ‘ to pass ;’ oOpaz0Batb, ‘to form ;’ have the mean- 
ing of the imperfect aspect in all the inflexions of the first 
branch, and that of the perfect in those of the second 
branch, as: 


First Branca. Seconp Branca. 
Imperfect Aspect, Perfect Aspect. 
Aapyn, I give; Al Aaposass, I gave. 
Aapyl, give ; Aaposasma, having given. 
Aapya, giving ; Aapésaat, (which was) given. 
Aapywomlli, he who gives ; Aaposasmiil, he who gave. 


Aapyeut, (which is) given ; Aaposars, to give. 


Oss. 4.—Instead of o6pa3¥10 is used also o6pa3ésbiBal0 in 
the imperfect aspect. Musyo has the future of perfect 
aspect MAlly, MHNGub, etc., and in the past the double in- 
flexions MHHy1b and MHHOBAIB. 


Oss. 5.—Perfect simple verbs, such as Opécats, ‘ to 
throw ;’ fat, ‘to give;’ mactb, ‘to fall;’ ete., denoting a 
physical action performed by a single, sudden effort, have 
the signification of the perfect aspect of unity. 


They are throwing stones into the Oni 6pocanrs c4uau BD cass. 
garden. 


Who has thrown this? { Kro 6pécuss Sro f 
kro kuayat $10? 


To decide on, rae Ha, with the 


PSmutsca, p. a. acc. 
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It follows, 


Dues it follow from this that he is 
right ? 

It does not fullow yet that you are 
right. 


To be reconciled, 
To make it up, 
Before, 


To educate, to bring up, 


To be deprived of, to lose, 


She lost her husband last year. 


To own, 


To be owned, 


By whom is this estate owned t 


‘This estate was formerly owned by 
my uncle. 


To sew, 

To make clothes, 
Whose dress are you making ? 
1 am making this dress for myself. 


Is this waistcoat made (finished) ? 
Ie will make it. 


On account of, 


Cabyyeth Jf 


| 


impers. 


Cabayers, 
verbs. 


3Ha4HTh, 


43% $toro, ¥TO onB 
mpasp? 
Sto emé ge 8H49NTS ITO BI OPAshl. 


Mupirsca cs, with the 
Tlomupureca, p. 3 instr. 
IIpémje, pause. 
Bocuiitbisatb, I. 1. 
Bocoatath. 

Awmatca, with the 
Awmuteca, gen. 


Ons anmusact cBoeré u¥ma Bb Opo- 
W410M FOly. 


Baaabre. 
Haxojuteea BO Blayboig. 
Ilpauagrenats, IT. 9. 


Bb ape Biastula éro nowtcrse ? 

Kony npauagiemurs 6ro nontcree t 

Qro gOMbcTbe UpAtaseaGso UpeR.e 
MOONY AAAS. 


Tlats, p. a. cmats, I. 1. 
Tuts ozdtee. 


Upé naz4tee Bw ampere f 
Al mbw ceoé éro maatbe. 
CmATS 48 KuLeTE? 
Ont erd comers. 


oa cly aio, 00 npadinb. 


Ilo, with the dat. 
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To compare, 


‘To be equal to, 


To be compared to, 
To be equal to, 


He is equal to him. 
That could not be equalled. 


By way of comparison, 


Beyond comparison, 
To collate, to compare, 


They compared these two editions, 
and found no difference at all. 


To quarrel, ccdpureca, Il. 10. 
Tw take pains, tpyautsca, II. 10. 
To drop, yponuts, I. 10, 
Trifling, masopamault. 

A garment, a4atbe. 


Insurance Company. 
A nutshell, 
A lawsuit. 


Cpasansars, I. 1. 
mera IT. 10. 
( Buitb pasneims, 

d PapuaTeca, 


with the 
dat. 


 Casndrsce cb, with instr. 


Oat emf pasent. 
Sto ge morad cpaBnureca. 


Cpasniireabno, HaupaM! ps. 
Hecpasaéano, I. 1. 
pm cpaBHeénia. 

Cingats, I. 1. 
eaplerin p. a. II. 10. 


Oa8 cinsitia Sta aba u3ainia we 
Hallid saRaKGH pasnuny. 


To attain, goctar4ts AocturnyTs. 
To acquire, mplo6psrats. 

To be certain, OnITb ysbpeay. 
Careful, ocropé6mauit. 

To take a seat, caAHTBCA. 


Crpaxosde O6ujecTBO. 
Opéxosaa cxopsyna. 
TAmedHoe Atu0, 


Exercise CXI. 


Did the fisherman get his son married to his neighbour’s 
daughter '—He was on the verge of doing so (repeat the 
verl)), but he discovered that, according to our laws, one is 
not allowed to marry before the age of twenty-one.— Wher 
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he attains the age of twenty-one, then his father will 
let him marry the girl he loves.—Is this lawsuit decided ? 
Our judge decides all important causes, but he is now out 
of town, and therefore it will be necessary for me to wait 
the decision till the judge returns.—Did you decide on 
anything ?—No, I have not decided on anything as yet. 
May it be presumed that it will happen ?—I am certain it 
will happen.—Who owns these excellent three storied 
houses ?—The first two houses are owned by some In- 
surance Company ; as to the rest, I cannot tell who owns 
them.—Do not throw the nutshells on the floor.—I did not 
throw them on purpose, but dropped them by accident. 
Are Mr. B.’s works good ?—They are good, but not equal 
to Moliére’s ?—Through your not allowing your daughter 
to visit us yesterday, you deprived not only her, but us ofa 
great pleasure.—If I am compelled sometimes to deprive 
her of this pleasure, it is only because her presence is neces- 
sary at home.—Is learning acquired without pains?—Learn- 
ing is not to be attained without great pains.—Did you order 
supper to be served ?—I will order it immediately.—Have 
you compared the copy with the original ?—Yes, I did, and 
found a great difference.—Have you been to see my cousin 
(fem.) ?—I was deprived of that pleasure on account of my 
sister’s illness. 


Exercise CXII. 

Does your aunt bring up her only daughter properly ? 
No, she brings her up very badly.—Why do you think so? 
Because I see her every day indulging her child in all sorts 
of whims.—Perhaps by indulging her in some trifling 
whims she somewhat spoils her daughter, but it does not 
follow that she brings her up badly, and I think if you had 
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children of your own you would spoil them more than 
your aunt does her’s.—Allow me to wait here a few 
minutes for my friend.—Certainly, take a seat.— Have you 
compared these two pictures P—lI have, and I find that the 
first is much better than the other.—Can this be equalled ? 
This cannot be equalled.— Forgive me, mamma, for break- 
ing your favourite Japanese vase.—I forgive you this 
time, but I hope you will be more careful in future.-—Em- 
brace your brother and make it up with him.—Why do 
you advise me to do so?—I am not angry with him; we have 
not quarrelled.—Is it 2s useful to speak as to write ?—It is 
more useful to speak than to write; but if you wish to 
learn a foreign language you should do both.—What does 
he want ?—He wants to be equal to him.—Have you 
enough money to pay your tailor?—I have not enough, 
but I will borrow what I require from my cousin.—What 
clothes did you order your tailor to make ?—I ordered him 
to make a dress-coat, a frock-coat, two pairs of trowsers and 
some other garments.—Have you dropped anything ?—I 
have dropped nothing, but my brother has dropped his silk 
purse.—Does my picture equal that of your brother ?—My 
brother’s picture is beyond comparison. 


FIFTY-SIXTH LESSON. 
Tlatbgecits wecréii Ypors. 


Certain prepositions are temporarily prefixed to the 
simple verbs, and have the etfect of modifying the aspect, 
and sometimes changing the voice or the meaning of the 
verb. 
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The prepositions used as prefixes in the formation of 
compound verbs are as follows: 


B3, B03, B30, Up, denotes— 
a. An upward movement : 


BaictiTs, to fly up. 
Bocoutats, to educate, to bring up. 


Bocxogutb, to ascend, 
Boamy#ATp, to attain the age of 





puberty. 

6. Reciprocation or reinstatement : 
Bos61arojapuitb, to return thanks. Boaspatiits, to return. 
Bosctanoslitb, to re-establish, BospamAatb, to regenerate, 

Bur, Out. 

a. An outward movement : 
BuknoyTb, to throw out. Béirnats, to drive out. 
Buipo3zlitb, to export, BiicsaTb, to send out. 


6. Acquirement by means of exertion : 


Bunsakatb, to obtain by entreaty. | Béisy4mts, to extort. 


ce. Giving a final polish or bringing into a proper shape: 


Budtintb, to bleach. | Bé&KpowTs, to cut out to a pattern. 
Ao, Till, up to. 
An action carried on up to a certain point : 
Aotita 46. To go up to a certain point. 
Aorosopurs. To speak up to a certain point. 
3a, For. 


a. An action extended over an object: 


Sakselits, to glue over. | Sapaastrs, to be covered with rust. 
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b. A stoppage or arrest. 
3azuMoBaTs, to stop for the winter. | SaxSuars, to delay, 
IIs, Out of, from. 


a. The same as stl, i.e. an outward movement, but is 
used mostly in an elevated style. 


Haruirs, to banish. | Wepadts, to carve. 


b. An action all over the surface or through a body in 
all directions. 


Hcaacéts, to cover all over with writing. 
Ha3douyrs, to starve with cold, 
Na, On 


a, An action upon a surface. 
Hanuacitp, to write upon. | Hasomuts, to polish. 


6. An action upon a number of things. 


Haropoputb, to say many things. | Hacax‘irp, to plant abundantly. 
O, 062, 060, About, round about. 
Orosits, to strip entirely, Orsepatts, to harden all round. 
Ocuotpirs, to ifspect. Octigats, to strew round. 
Ott, From. 


a. Movement away from the object, or separation of 
parts. 


OTxoAutb, to go away from. { Orgxbaits, to detach, 


6. Reciprocation. 


Otnaatiits, to repay. Or6sarojapith, to repay with 
thanks. 
Otrosoputs, to dissuade. Ormacitb, tu write Lack. 


EB 
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Tlepe, Over. 

a. A change of place, a movement across. 
Tepembaatb, to change. lepeséatb, to carry over. 
Tepesomutb, to transpose. Tepegats, to transmit. 

b. Excess. 

Heperécuts, tooverweigh. | Mepesapits, to over boil. 


ce. An action over the whole object in a certain order, and 
sometimes reciprocation. | 


Hepeouts, to kill (one after another), 
Hepogasits, to hand over (one after another). 
Teperosopits, to converse, 


IIo, Over. 
a. Accomplishment of the action. 


Toctasiith, p.a., to place. | Moxasats, p. a, to show. 


6. Indefinite duration of the action. 


Toca abt, to sit (a little, sometime, etc.). 
Toropopuits, to speak. 


Tloas, Under. 
a. A downward direction. 
Togiomits, to put under. | Hoaséprayts, to subject. 
6. A motion towards an object. 
Hogxoguits, tocome up to. | Woguocuts, to bring up to. 
IIpu, 
A carrying out an action. 


Dpitxars, to arrive. | Upuctptiats, to shoot outright, 
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IIpo, Through. 
a. An action through and in one direction, and a pass- 
ing by. 
Upoétmats, torunthrough. | Opogmrits, to read straight through. 
6. Duration of the action till some definite end or time. 


ports nécan, to sing a song through. 
Tpouematb Aenb, to pass the day reclining. 
Mporosopsts, to speak through. 


Past. 
a. Division. 
Pasgits, to distribute, Paarpa6uts, to lose. 
Paso6pats, to sort. PazogpaTb, to tear. 


6. Development or spreading of the action over the 
object. | 
Paasépripars, to unroll, to unfold. | Paspeceiits, to enliven, 

Pactoictim, to grow very stout. 


C1, co, With. 
a, Connection of parts. 
Cocrpéats, to construct, | Cromits, to put together. 


6. A thorough destruction of the object. 
Crags, to decay entirely. | Croptrs, to burn down. 
J, Away. 
a. In verbs of movement—disappearance from sight. 
Yobudts, to run away. | YrHfts, to drive out. 
5. Accomplishment of the action to a certain extent. 
Yutcits, to knead well. | Yauars, to recognise. 


c. Completeness of the action. 
Yronits, to drown (thoroughly). | Yaopits, to starve to death. 
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Bs, In. 
Bolird, to go in. | Buociits, to bring in. 
Hag, Above, over. 
Haguicusats, to superscribe. | Huaasupits, to superintend, 
Hajcrpéats, to build a superstructure. 
Hust, Below. 
Hasoliri, to descend. | Haanocaats, to send down. 
Huaséprayts, to precipitate. 
II peas, Before. 
Mpegcrazatb, to foretell. | Upeamécrsosars, to precede. 
II potas, Against, contrary. 
Dporasopé iat, to contradict. | IUpotasonoctasats, to oppose. 
be3, Without. 
Privation or deficiency. 
Yectitts, to honour. | Beaséctats, to dishonour. 
Boopy #uTb, to arm, Odezopymutb, to disarm. 


Notr.—Of the above-named prepositions—s3 (B03, B030), 
Bbl, pa3b (pa30), HH3 (HH30), and nepe are inseparable pre- 
fixes, «.e. never found by themselves. 


In verbs of perf. asp. the prefix Bb takes the tonic 
accent, but in those of imperf. asp. the tonic accent re- 
mains on the verbal root, as: 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
BEIXx0AuTb, to go out 5 BuiilTH. 
Butirpiisatb, to gain ; BINT pLITb. 


ComMPOUND VEBBS. 


Compound or prepositional verbs of imperfect aspect are 
formed— 


a. By prefixing a preposition to the simple verb of in- 
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definite imperfect aspect without any change of termina- 
tion, as: 
Iuperrect ASPECT. 


Simple Verbs. Compound Verte. 
Xoautb, to go; BHXOAHTb, to go out. 
Aetarb, to fly ; BLLIeTiTb, to fly out. 
Bpawaits, to turn 3 BosBpamarb, to return. 


Oss. 1 —These compound verbs are conjugated like the 
simple verbs from which they are formed. 

6. By adding a preposition to the iterative aspect, which 
thus acquires the inflexions of all moods and persons of the 
imperfect aspect, as: 


Iterative Aspect. Compound Imp. Asp. 
Fitisart, I used to read out ; BHuuTHBaTb, to read out. 
Present. Burvitsisaw, ems, ete. Gerund. BuquTHIBAg, BABB. 
Past. BLIGHTHBAIb, 4a, 10. Partic. Act. BuwitsBaiomtl, Bmil. 
Future. ByYAy Bh viTeBaTs. Partic. Pass. Buiitoipaens, swii- 
Tmperat. Buaitupail, ite. TLIBAHD. 


c. By prefixing a preposition to the simple verb of im. 
perfect aspect, and inserting the syllable pa before the ter- 


mination. 
Simple Imperf. Asp. Compound Imperf. Asp. 
C1a0bIb, to grow weak ; OcsaOBBATS. 
Besbrs, to order ; nosestB.ATb. 


Or THE INCHOATIVE. 
The inchoative perfect aspect 1s formed— 


a. By adding the auxiliary verb crats, past crass, future 
crany, ems, etc. to the infinitive of verbs of imperfect as- 
pect, as: 

Crarp arp4ts, to begin to play. 
Jab cTaad Hepat, he began playing. 
Oud crauers Brpats, _—ihe will begin playing. 
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Oss. 2.—The auxiliary, crab, crars, crfiny, is used only 
for animate objects which possess a will of their own. 

b. By prefixing the prepositions 3a, B03 (B3, BC, B030. BOC) 
or 10 to verbs of imperfect aspect : 


Imp. Asp. Inchoat. Asp. 
P pieces { salblarD. 
Huuats, to blaze 5 BOCOBLIATB, 
Xorbrs, to wish; saxorérs. 
BOCXOTSTB. 
HenasiAtts, to hate 3 BOSHeHABH STB. 
Bbxmats, to run ; n06%x4T». 


The preposition 3a (old Russian B03, 83, BOC, B030) de- 
notes the commencement of an action which either implies 
no change of place, or else a movement in different di- 
rections, as: 


Sanw14Ts, to begin to flare. 
Saapem&rs, to begin to slumber, 
Sabératp, to begin to run about. 


Ozs. 3.—The inchoative aspect formed by means of the 
prefix 3a, generally denotes an involuntary action, as: 
Cépane sanptiraio, the heart began to leap. 
Opr4n3Hks sanrpiss, the musical-box began to play. 
Oss. 4,—3a may be used also for animate objects, as : 
Ou4 sarosopiiza, she began to speak. 
Ond sanrp4ers, he will begin to play. 
Oss. 5.—The preposition m0 denotes the commencement 
of a movement in a certain direction, and in this sense it is 
joined to verbs of definite imperfect aspect, such as : 


Defin. Imp. Asp. Inchoat. Asp, 
Bests, to carry ; nosé3th. 
Aerkrs, to fly ; noserst, 


Hecr&, to bring; nonectii, eto 
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To publish, 


Was this work published ? 
This work is out of print. 


To leave off, to cease, 


To sleep enough, 

To oversleep one’s self, 
To pass off, 

Through, 


This procession passed through the 


street. 


To freeze, 


To ring, 


It rings in the ears, 
It rang in the ears, 


In writing, by letter, 
To get, to write to (for a 
thing), 


To direct, 


5 


To make a fair copy. 

To direct a letter. 

To write a prescription. 

To become cheerful. 

To make a fault in writing. 
To make a written order. 

To take down, to write down. 
To add (in writing). 


) 


H3qapath, p. a. H34aTb. 


Hagaétca 1m Sto cowpénie 2 
Sto coqunéale ymé O6abe He H3{a- 


&Tca. 


Iepecrasatp, I. 1. 
Mepectats, p. a. I. 8. 
Beicnatsca. 

Ilpocsinats, p. a. npocnats. 
Bbigapatb, Bs! aT. 

Ilo, with the dat. 


Wéctsie mpomid no Fann. 


SamepsatL, I. 1. 
3amép3uyts, p. of unity, I. 8. 
Speubrs, II. 9. 

Saszenbrs, inchoatice. 


SBeHHTL Bb YUIAXB. 
4 
SBenbi0 Bb YWaxt. 


Iichmenao. 


Baigucbi Barb. 


Haupassats, I. 1. 
Haupasurts, p. a. IT. 10. 


Tepenichisars 8A6bu0. 
AApecobaTs nncbud. 
Tponiicusat penénrs. 
Hosecestts, Pp. & 
Ontichisateca, onncatsca. 
TpeantichinaTh, apeaqucits. 
Sanuchieatb, san Acts. 
Dpaniucasarb, opanEcars. 
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To answer, to write back. OrniicireaTs, OT HTS. 
Nature of illness. Xapaxteps 6ortana. 
Symptoms of illness. Ipisnaxt 6ost3u8. 
Camp fire. BaBaqsnf ordéas. 


Exercise CXIII. 


Have you asked the doctor to write a prescription for 
me ?—Yes, I wrote to him about it yesterday, and after 
having described to him the nature of your complaint, I 
was on the point of adding a few words on your part, but 
I changed my mind, remembering that you were totally 
unacquainted with him.—Have you already directed the 
letter ?——-Not yet, I will first make a fair copy of it. 
Have you come to the end of writing your letter ?—I shall 
soon have come to the end.—Will you write some more 
letters ?—No, I have finished writing for to-day.—Is the 
letter already signed ?—The head clerk has signed it long 
ago.—Out of which book have you copied this letter ?—I 
do not copy my letters out of books.—Your friend often 
copied letters and verses out of books and passed them off 
as (3a) his own.— Where do you get these illustrated papers 
from ?—We used to get them formerly from Vienna, but 
henceforth we shall get them from Paris.—Those which you 
ordered are out of print.—Have you already written over 
a whole quire of paper ?—No, I have about seven sheets 
left.—Be quiet, please ; through your chatter I have made 
two mistakes in writing.—Have you transmitted to him the 
news of the town verbally or by letter ?—In answering 
him, I communicated to him all that took place-—Did you 
take down my address ?—Yes, it is already written down. 
The chief made a written order for his subordinates to arrive 
at the office earlier than usual. 
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Exercise CXIV. 


Ask this girl to sing us something. —Yes, I will ask her. 
The girl began to sing, and all began to listen.—I was on 
the point of explaining this to him in French, when I re- 
collected his dislike to speaking a foreign language in a 
public place (o6uectBo).—She began to scream so loudly, 
that our ears began to ring.—Our grandmother, while read- 
ing to-day, fell into a slumber and dropped her book.— Do you 
see, dear sister, the boys have begun to run about in the 
yard yonder? I will go likewise and begin to run about with 
them.—No, my dear, do not go away from here; I want 
you, and besides that it is very dirty in the yard.—Will 
they varry the body (noroiiauKs) through our street?—Yes, 
30 they say.— When will the procession pass by ?—Hardly 
before three o’clock.— Whose wedding carriage is that pass- 
ing by ?—It is that of the major of artillery and his young 
bride from Ems.—How 1s it that her uncle lived so long 
at Ems ?—In order to take the baths there.—Is that town 
pretty ?—Yes, it lies in a narrow and picturesque valley. 
The camp fires began to blaze and the poor half-frozen 
soldiers became cheerful.— Have you salted your soup ?—I 
have not only salted it, but over-salted it—Did he go 
through his lesson without a fault?—He did nothing but 
make faults.— Leave off playing the flute: I did not sleep 
enough ; I am sleepy still—I began playing the flute on 
purpose to wake you, because you told me when you went 
to lie down you did not wish to over-sleep yourself. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 
TlatpgeciTs ceqbmMoa Ypors. 
Compound VERBS (continued). 
ForMATION OF PERFECT AND ImpERFECT ASPECTS. 


Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, derived from the 
indefinite form of the double simple verb, have in the per- 
fect aspect the termination of the corresponding definite verb. 


Indefinite Imperfect Aspect. Definite Perfect Aspect. 


Ipo-xoautb, to pass; Hpo-tirt. 
Tepe-bo3utb, to carry across ; Icpe-pesta. 
Yy-nociits, to take away ; Y-nectit. 


Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, derived from the 
iterative, form the perfect aspect by restoring the cor- 
responding termination of the primitive simple verb. 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfeat Aspect. 
C-npamusats, to interrogate ; C-npocuts. 
3a-c1y¥ RBBATb, to deserve ; Sa-cay KUT. 
Sa-nepats, to shut ; 3a-nepéts. 
O-cranapinsats, to stop ; O-cTanosiits. 


Compound verbs of imperfect aspect, having both the 
definite and indefinite forms, have two terminations for the 
perfect aspect. The same is the case with compound verbs 
which are susceptible of the perfect aspect of duration and 
that of unity. 

The first of these two terminations, that of the indefinite 
form or of duration, is used to express an action requiring 
many efforts, or a certain length of time. 

The second, that of the definite form, or of perfect of 
unity, is used to express an action requiring only a single 
effort, as: 
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SmmpLeE VERB. 


Imperfect Aspect. Iterative. 

Katiits, def. Ratatb, indef, RATLIBATS. 

Imperfect A spect, Perfect of Unity. Iterative. 
Kugits. RMAYTB. RUALIBATB. 

Compounp VERB. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect of Duration. Perfect of Unity. 

IIpor4tbiBats. npoRatats. npokature. 
Buk {bIBaTb. BuIKaTaTB. BEIKEAYTB. 


The following simple derivative verbs in ath, atb—first 
person ai, ai0—have two terminations for their perfect 
aspect, one in y, 10, to express an action performed in asingle 
effort, and another, without any change, to express duration. 


Simple Imperfect Aspect. Compound Perfect Aspect 
of Duration. of Unity. 

Bopdéyatp, to turn. cBopdéatb. CBOPOTHTB. 
Bimats, to weigh, paasbuats. paastcats. 
Kycats, to bite. packycétp. PackyCuTs. 
Ponats, to drop. ppoponAts. Hpoponsts. 
XpatétB, to seize. BbIXBATATB. BLIXBaTHTB. 
Iapduartp, to scratch. onapduarTe. onapéaHts. 
Bpocdtp, to throw. BLIOpocaTs. BLIOPOCATb. 


Oss. 1.—The above verbs can be used also with other 


prefixes, according to the meaning required. 


The following verbs borrow their perfect aspect from 
another root when it is wanted to express an action per- 
formed in a single movement. 


Imperfect Aspect. Compound Perfect Aspect. 
of Duration, of Unity. 
Bats, to beat, nobus, YASpUTB. 
Bpatb, to take, no6péts, B3ATD. 
Kaactb, to put, HOKAACTS, noiozits, 
Tosopaits, to speak, norosoputs, CRa34qb. 


Aosith, to catch, BBJOBETE, Doumsts. 
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Compound verbs of perfect aspect in nyts form their 
imperfect aspect in aTb, as: 


Perfect Aspect, Imperfect A spect. 
Hord6nyrts, to perish ; poru6ate. 
IIpaBeiknyts, to get accustomed ; mpHBLIKATE, 
Orticayts, to turn sour ; OKMCATS. 


The following form their perfect aspect irregularly. 


SimPLE VERBS, Compounp VExss. 
Imperfect Arpect. Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
Btinits, to tell. B3BbUNATb, BSBECTUTS. 
T.10TétTb, to swallow. poraaiats, DOrAOTHTS. 
Kycatp, to bite. YRYCATB, YEYCHTD. 
MsuAtb, to change. Depew tuats, nepextuurs. 
Ckaxétp, to gallop. nepeckARABats, nepeckouu Tb. 
Crptudts, to shoot. sactphinsats, sacTpBuliTs. 


Some compound verbs of imperfect aspect have no cor- 
responding verbs of perfect aspect. 


To these belong verbs with the prefix : 


a. Ilo, in a frequentative sense, as: 


Hocttkasars, to be in the habit of sitting. 
HounkthBatb, to be in the habit of reading. 
Hon tsétb, to be in the habit of singing, ete. 


Ons. 2.—The verbs of perfect aspect nocaabtb, 1OUmTATE, 
nontrs, although with the same prefix 10, must not be con- 
founded with the above, inasmuch as they are formed 
from the simple verbs cngbtb, yutaTb, 17s, and the prefix no 
merely modifies the duration of action, which lasts in this 
case a certain time without interruption. 


6. Tloas or mpa, in the sense of an action accompanying 
another, as: 


To1cpacrsizats, to whistle in accompaniment. 
Ipansears, to sing in accompaniment. 
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ce. Pash, when denoting an action upon different objects, 
or extending over a surface, as: 


PazroBapHath, to converse upon, 
Pasbbamate. to ride about. 


d, Co in the sense of reciprocal action, as : 


Co6ecé.10Bats, to converse with, 
Coyaiacrsosats, to participate. 


Oss. 3.—The following verbs are defective, i.e. are want- 
ing altogether in the perfect aspect. 


Of the First Class. 


Osuagits, to possess. Tososptaats, to suspect. 
O6ox4tt, to adore. Hloapaxirtp, to imitate. 
O6onATE, to scent. Hospazyutsats, to understand. 
O6ypesats, to agitate, Hopugits. to blame. 
Oxu ath, to wait. Hopnisdts, to draw. 
Onac4rsca, to dread. Cunmsits, to contrive. 
Oca3artb, to touch. Costiuyats, to deliberate. 
Otcstuasatsca, to reflect, Coxasérp, to regret. 
Oxy a Aare, to vilify. Cozepyéts, to contemplate, 
eperopitsca, to altercate. Yebuesits, to exhort. 
Hoduam4ts, to connive at. Yopasiats, to govern. 
Togo6itb, to be necessary. Yupamudts, to occupy. 
Of the Fourth Class. 
Ao.menctBoBats, to be obliged. | Wpecitjosats, to pursue. 
H300H440BaTb, to abound, Ipnstrcrsosats, to welcome. 
Hosanosateca, to obey. Ipasaaectsosate, to be becoming. 


And many other verbs ending in crsosatb. 


Of the Ninth Class. 


IIpetsistrs, to foresee. Npanagiexits, to belong. 
Iposiijttb, to provide. Cogepats, to maintain. 
Hossexite, to be subject. Otctoats, to be distant. 
Ipn.emdts, to be adjacent. Iperctoats, to stand before, 


SablcbTb, to depend, Coctodtb, tu consist. 
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Of the Tenth Class. 


Caunteca, to strive. Créuts, to be worth. 
TloxoguTb, to resemble. Suduats, to signify. 


To consult upon, prep. c. 


[ocosbrosarsca, p. a 


To send a word, nent oiriaie 
YeBAOMHTb CLOBDOMS. 


(en 0, with the 


To write a word, Hauncaéts crpouky. 
To drop a line, | 


Is it not true ? He upasyja 18? 


You will not give it to him, will Bu we gagure Sro omy, Be mpéaga am? 
you f 


Oss. 4.—In sentences like the above, the interrogation 
is rendered by “ne upasga Ja ?” 


You would not offend him, would =‘ Bai ge crascrte eré o6am&rs, He npéa- 


you f aa an? 
He reads very well, does he not t He up4saa 1g, ITO OHS IHTAeTS XO- 
pomé t 
For the most part, Boasbulewo YacTsH. 
Lo ! Bots ! 
; bICAY ‘ 
To serve one’s time, ‘ ead MEBATE CPORE 
| BolciyRHT, p. a. 
To earn a pension, Belcay#aTb WéHCit0. 
Or, Haare. 


Come a little earlier, or you will © Upaxojure nop&asme, mage Ber aR- 
get nothing. yéro He NOLY TET. 


sane with the 


To ferry across, 
HepesestH, p. a.) ace. 
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oe o6buanie. 


To keep a promise, : 
Hcno.inats, p. a. 


Does he generally keep his promise? Hcnosnders 48 O8t cxok ootuyfiaia ? 
He kept his promise only once. Ont TOABKO OAMBD pasd BCOGOIBRIS 
cBoé obbiuydaie. 


an Ha, ee the 
Tlepemenuts, p.a.) ace. 


Hoxcmihusatsca nag, ) With 
the 
Tloacmbatbca, p. a. 


To change for, 


To play a trick with, 


instr. 
It is certain, Koné4H80, HecoMBSHHO. 
At a cheap rate, 3a AeméBylO WAaty. 
Consequently, Crbsonatesbuo. 
Berbactsie $toro. 
To apply for payment, lorpédosarb ynaarst. 
To do one’s duty. HcnosHaTb o6dsansocts. 
To turn sour. Kacnyts, p. a. DPORMCHYTS. 
To dismiss, BHRAWUATS, p. & BLIRIUATS. 
To boil. Kagaturtp, p. a. BCKUOATHTS. 
To evade. Haotrars, p. a. na0breyTs. 
To smuggle. Ipoposuts Taino. 
To amount. Iipoctapdtsca 40, with the gen. 
Contraband goods. RoatpaséaAusiii ToBsps, KoaTpacag za. 
To manage, Abiatb. To depart, pasbb3matsca. 
A strong man, ca1491. To flee, pas6bmateca. 
A duty, tax, o6qaHHa. A stratagem, xiltpocts. 
A loss, ytp&ra. A boatman, 164078m8%. 
Exercise CXV. 


About what are you interrogating this boatman ?—I 
asked him whether he can ferry us across to the opposite 
shore.—I know that he ferries across, because he ferried 
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me, and at a very cheap rate too.—Are there many con- 
traband goods smuggled across every year?—Yes, it 1s 
reckoned that the loss to (Bb) the revenue amounts to 200,000 
roubles yearly.—In what way do they manage to evade 
the payment of the duty ?—For the most part by stratagem, 
and sometimes even by force, for the smugglers, they say, 
are nearly always armed.— What are these workmen throw- 
ing out of the ditch ?—They are throwing earth out of it. 
Is there much left to be thrown out ?—No, they have nearly 
thrown all out; there remains only one heavy stone, but, 
lo! that strong man has thrown it out.—Will not your 
aunt leave a small pension to her faithful old servant? 
No, she says that he does not deserve it.—Has this soldier 
earned his pension ?—Yes, he has been receiving it for 
some years.—Is it true that all the thieves were caught ? 
No, they caught only one thief, the others fled on all sides 
before the arrival of the police—Must I consult him upon 
this ?—No, I advise you never to apply to him; you had 
better apply to my uncle, who is able to give you good 
advice.——You said you would lend my sister this novel, did 
you not ?—Yes, I said so, and I will keep my promise.—It 
is a pity we did not receive your letter, is it not ?—It does 
not matter much, for I saw him soon after I wrote it. 


EXxERcIsE CXVI. 


What do you do (are you in the habit of doing) now in the 
evening ?/—We read and then play at billiards—Read me 
a little from this book, and then you may go to play a little. 
Do you intend to pay that man for the wine when he applies 
for payment ?—He sends his clerk to me for the money 
every day, but I shall not pay him until he changes these 
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bad wines for better.—Why do these guests depart so 
early ?—Because the mistress of the house is taken suddenly 
ill.—Go to him at once for the papers, or you will not find 
him at home.—Does he always do his duty ?—He only once 
did not perform his duty, and was consequently dismissed 
from the service.— When shall I be free?—-When you have 
done your duty you will be tree, but not before.—Have you 
found your hat ?—I was searching for it everywhere for 
a long time, and I cannot understand even now how it came 
(orytitsca) into this room.—Probably, you put it here 
on the table yourself.—No, I always put my hat on the 
table in the ante-room, and if I find it now on the table in 
this room, it is certain that some one took it from there to 
play a trick with me.—Will you not order some water to 
be boiled for me ?—I will order it directly.—Do these 
bottles burst ?—Only one has burst.—Cork the bottles pro- 
perly, or the wine will turn sour.—However you may cork 
the bottles, this wine is sure to turn sour. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 
Iatpgecits BocbMoa Ypdrs. 


ComrounpD VERBS (continued). 

Compound Verbs of perfect aspect formed from simple 
defective verbs, #.e. from verbs wanting the iterative, as 
also from some verbs in utb of the second conjugation, 
have in the imperfect aspect the abridged termination atb 
or atb instead of Bath or bIBaTb, as : 


SrmpLe VeErss. Compounp VERBS. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Bante, to accuse, OOsHEUTE, OOBuNATD. 
Touts, to weary, YTonuTh, YTOMJATD. 
Ptuuts, to decide, paspsunits, pasptulirs. 


FF 
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Oss. 1.—The abridged termination is also used when the 
meaning of the primitive verb is changed in its compound, 
as: 


SimpLe VERBS. CompPouND VERBS. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Caautb, to plant, ocaaits, to besiege, OcamAdTB. 


CabtHts, to light, npocsttith, to enlighten, Dpocssmjats. 


But when the compound verbs retain the signification of 
their primitives, they have in the imperfect aspect the full 
termination of the iterative, as: 


S1mpLE VERBS. CoMPOUND VERBS. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. Imperfect Aspect. 
Cajuts, to plant, nepecasuts, to replant, nepecs RBBaTB. 
CabruTs, to light, BacBhruTb, to light, BacBbanBaTs. 


Oss. 2.—There are some compound verbs whose simple 
form is either wanting altogether or obsolete, as: 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
To6taegatb, to vanquish, DO6bAMT. 
O6um4TS, to offend, OOH ASTD, 
Bctptuatb, to meet, BCTPSTATB. 
Pasop4ts, to ruin, pasopiits. 


Oss. 3.—The aspect in such verbs is recognised by the 
termination, which 1s almost always ath or ath for the im- 
perfect aspect. 


Exception.—Two verbs of this category, onpdsjbisats, 
‘to justify,’ and o6napdjosats, ‘to promulgate,’ have the 
termination ats also for the perfect aspect—onpas,jdrtb, oOna- 
pOJOBaTE. 


Most compound verbs formed from the old root ats, ‘ to 
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take,’ iterative, umatb, take after the prefix an a for the sake 
of euphony. 


Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Aspect. 
Buamatp, to attend to, BHAT, future, BOHbMy. : 
Banmats, to take, B3ATb, 2 . BOSbMY. 
Buinaats, to take out, BLIHYTS, e + BBIRY. 
Aonawarts, to get the remainder, AOUATS, © « AobMy. 
3anowatb, to occupy, Sanath, ° . salny. 
Hauauats, } to exempt, nanitb, } . . mabaNy, 
Hanwdtb, J pres. H3béwIn, H3bith, 
Hangar, to hire, HanATB, . « Halimy. 
O6uumatp, to embrace, OOHATD, - » OOnUMY. 
OTnannats, to take away, ornate, . . OTnAMY, 
Hepcaunats, to intercept, Hepenats, . «+ Depeliny. 
Tonauaéts, to understand, DOHATS, . » nobly. 
Hojnawats, to lift, DOANATD, . . MOAnHyy. 
IpojopagaMats, to undertake, Dpeimpunith, . . Bpeinpumy. 
Ipunumats, to accept, OpARATD, . . OpaAny. 
Dpanognamats, to lift a little, OpHRnOAWATS, . . UHpHuOynANy. 
IIponuate, to penetrate, uponats, - + Opoliny. 
Pagunuats, to part, pa3snars, . . pasaumy. 
Cunmats, to take off, CHATS, ° . CHANY. 
Yaamadcb, to repress, yHATB, o +) Yluy. 


Oss. 4.—All the above verbs of imperfect aspect are con- 
jugated according to the examples of the first class; those 
of perfect aspect follow the example att given in the sixth 
class of the table of regular verbs (Lesson 55). 


II penatctsosats, gov. the dat. 


To hinder, to prevent, BocnpenAtcraosats, p. a. 


To thwart, een gov. the 
Tlomburatb, p.a.) dat. 
To understand, Tonumars, cabimars. 
I understand you. A nonnwi Bact. 


We understand you went to him. Mii cALWEMD, ITO BAI OMIM KB BONY 
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To enter the service, Tlocrynats wa csymby. 
Tlocrynats, p. a. 


He entered the civil service, O8} DocTynd1b Bb rpaxAsHcKyD 
Clay KOY. 

All uf them are going to embrace Osu Bch nOCTyNAWTh BB BOCHRSD 
military service, CAY ROY. 


OAormaTS, p. a. OfOAMAT. 
Iaaut, p. a. nomagats. 


To spare, O6xoantsca, p. a. odoiitHcb 
6e38. 
Can you spare any money f Mémete 48 OAOsmiitd ACuert 2 
1 have some to spare. Y wend ectb emé aumuia aéubrg. 
He spared even his enemies. OD maxais Aime Bpardées CBOUXS. 
We cannot spare you. Mbi ne MOmeND OGolTHCL Ge3b Bact. 
To enjoy, amare Bovine 
Haciaautsca, p. a. inst. 
To escape, to decamp, Veépreizateca, ors, with | 
To get out of, y : the 
BEPHYTBCA, p. a 
To depart, a ae le yen. 
Ipesedperats Vv. 
To neglect, Pee ae 50V 
[ipenebpégs, p. a.) the inst. 
IIlpocuth m03B01éHia. 
To ask for leave, P 
Ilonpocuts, p. a. 
Il potipatsca, gov. th ” 
To oppose, a ee, 5 e dat 
Bocu porasareca, p. a. 
To practise, Yopaaaiteca 8b, with the 
prep. c. 
To refuse, to reject, Orka3ei1BaTeca | with the 
To recall, to decline, Orkazatica, p. a. ren. 
He refuses to do this, Oud OTRASbIBAETCA STO AbIAaTD. 
He recalls his words. OD OTRASLIBACTCA OTS CBOMXD CLOBS. 


le refused te play. OND OTKaséica Opa. 
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Hcnoawits, p. a. acn6s 
To carry out, cio : » p sain HATS. 
Bsi00iHATb, p. a. BbIMO1HETS. 
Contrariwise, Haodopors, saupétast. 
To hold one’s noise, Yaumartsca, p. a. yHATECA. 
To exelaim. BOcKARATS, p. a. BOCRIMKAYTS- 
To perceive. Saubidts, p. a. sanbrars. 
To acquire (by imitation). Tepenuudts, p. a. mepeuats. 
To prove, to be proved. OxGaniBateca, p. a. ORASATBCA. 
To hold reception. Upauawdrte y cea. 
To stipulate. Ha3znatéth, p. a. HasHAIETh. 


An official of high standing. SH4THna caBOBEURS. 


Late (last), zocr4ni8. Late (former), npéxaif. 
Mischievous, azoi- Trick, ax¥rka, m1410cTD. 
Training, socnatanie. | A schoolmate, coy senkk.. 
A job, pa6dra. Work, pa6dra. 


Exerciss CX VII. 


What sort of building do you undertake?—TI undertake 
all sorts of building.—lIs it true that the works undertaken 
by you last year are not yet finished ?—Yes, in under- 
taking a difficult job I did not calculate well beforehand 
how much time would be required for it, and besides that, 
the number of workmen hired by me proved to be insuf- 
ficient.— Why did you not take off your hat yesterday before 
your late master ?—When I meet him, I always take off 
my hat, and if [ did not do it yesterday, it was, of course, 
because I did not pereeive him.—Why do you take the 
tovs away from your sister ?—I took only one doll away 
from her, and that was because she wanted to break it. 
Have you accepted presents from him?—Why not? he 
always accepted presents from me.— Does the baroness 
often hold receptions at her house ?—She received us last 
week, and asked us to visit her in future without being in- 
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vited.—Have you hired a large house in town for the 
winter ?—I have no need to hire a house in town, as I have 
one of my own.—Do not take the things out of the trunk ; 
as we shall not stop at this station.—I have taken them out 
already.—But I ordered you not to take them out.—I beg 
your pardon; I misunderstood you.—I cannot understand 
how it is you always carry out my orders contrariwise. 


Exercise CX VIII. 


What do these unfortunate parents regret ?—They re- 
gret that they did not prevent their son from entering 
military service.—The mother, sobbing, exclaimed: “If | 
had thwarted my only son’s desire to leave home, I should 
not now have to blame myself for his death.”—Will you 
come to us to-morrow at the stipulated time ?—IEf it is pos- 
sible for me to decamp from my friends, you may rely on 
my presence.—He wanted to get out of our invitation.—Do 
not depart from your own words, or we will never believe 
you again.—She asks for leave to go to her sister.—Tell 
her that she may go to her to-morrow, but that to-day we 
cannot spare her.—How is your brother in health ?—Oh, 
he always enjoys excellent health—In declining their in- 
vitation, you lost an excellent opportunity of being pre- 
sented to an official of high standing, who might be useful 
to you in many respects.—I do not regret it at all.—You 
ought not, however, to neglect good acquaintances.—If I 
neglected this invitation, it does not mean that I neglect 
good acquaintances.—Are you satisfied with the training 
that your son gets at the town school ?—No, on the con- 
trary, Iam very much dissatisfied; he has acquired there 
only the bad manners and mischievous tricks of his schovl- 
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mates.—In endeavouring to stop the noise of his pupils the 
master shouted louder than anyone, “ Hold your noise, you 
disobedient children, or I will punish you severely.” 


FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. 


Tlatpaecits xesithli Ypors. 


IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Irregular verbs proper are those which do not follow in 
all moods, tenses and persons the rules of formation, deviat- 
ing in some inflexions from their proper conjugation or 
trom their proper class ; as also those having some peculiar 
irregular inflexions or changes of radical letters not met 
with in other verbs. 


There are in the Russian language only thirteen irregular 
verbs, which are: 


1. Bbxérs, to run. Pesérs, to roar. 
Xoréte, to wish. Crenétb, to groan. 
Ytats, to honour. ruatb, to drive. 
Habits (root). Caats, to sleep. 

2. Brats, to ride. But, to be. 
HATH, to go. | Bch, to eat. 


Aats, to give. 


Oss. 1.—The irregularity of the first eight in the above 
list consists chiefly in their belonging to a mixed con- 
jugation, or toa mixed class, and that of the remainder in 
changes of radical letters contrary to the rules of per- 
mutation. 


Tastes No}, CONJUGATION OF 
INFLEXIONS OF THE FIRST BRANCH. 














Present on Future. Present Tense. 
Indicative Muod. Imperat. Participle. 
— oS | oerund, 

Ist Pers.| 2nd. 2nd Pers. Active. | Passive 
1 | Bers Oe Hm Otril 

Bias | butte Strive | SBrysd j6trymis | —— 
9 Xouy x69emb * yoTH 

Xorums | xorite xorute | 20TA xoTamift | xoTdwuil 
3 dty THON "TH 

Grums | atte atiite qT qTémia | vows 








4 |* Wn6y | mnéms | mandir | mad 
Min6éus | ma6étre | mu6yTs | mabiite 


5 Pesy pesémb | pests | pcsit 
a : j aH 
Peséws |pestte | pesyrb | peste | PeeY 





pesymiat | —— 





6 Crens |ctésews | crésers | crea 
Crégems |cténete |crényts | creuiite crend 


7 ronw ronmmb |réantb | ross 
Téuaws |résate |rénarp | ronite | TOBA 


SS SS Oe re cr | eee | cee | cee 


8 Coa COBOIb |CORTD cog 
Coams j{cndte coats | cudte ue 


9 Bay Baemb | é1erb $3:iKah 
‘ : BAYW8 
Baeutb | BAete BAYTB hamalite 


crendmii| —— 





ronémist | romdwadl 
ondmit — 


baymift —_ 








10 | 449 BAC «jf ugdre | wad BAd 
Haéwa | waéte =| aayrh | aatte | saya 


Ecub ecH eCTb 

Ecuts ecté CyTb OY AB 

Byay | 6yaemb |oyaers |6yasre | SAYIR 
Byaemp |6yaete | 6yayTb 


_——E lf a | | eee oe | eee 


12 | BG Mb | Bop berb Sob 
Biuws |tatre |tadts | tute 





wAymiit | —— 


11 6yaymla| —— 





‘ih Sahm | Ba6uiit 








Aamt, p. | Aap AACTb Aalt 
Aauime | aagdte | aatyrs | aAlite 





IRREGULAR VERBS. 






SECOND BRANCH. 





3p BRANCH 


Past Tense or [MPeRP. AND l’eRF. ASP. ITERaT. ASP. 
















Infinitive Participle 










Gerund. The Verb. 

Mood. Passive, . 
ObmABD Obrupaat 
Obm4em8 





(from 6frats) 





a 













ea X49BBaTS 
xOTbeme8 
qTHBS oe 
YTHBIIA 

——= ne) Gin ane (Gia eRe 
mséome muours mH 64st 





(from m#641» ) 





peshsp pepbts pepnsass 











cTeHaBb 
cTenABIIB 









CresfsB crests 














rHash . rHand riagBas 
roatd ia 
rndeme * rnath (from rongts) 






couaBb 









: * cnaud chDas 
coaBmm 
~ $xapp $343 
$xasmn (from $24uT») 
xXamupals 


(from x0,uTb) 








Onishi 
4omu *iha. 
asd Aasasits 
AQBOIs (from 4aBate) 
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Observations on No. 1 Table of Irregular Verbs :— 


a. Wln6uTs as an active verb is generally used with the 
prefixes Bbl, 3a, Y, aS: BbIMHOATE, ‘to knock out ;’ samu6irs, 
‘to bruise;’ yminditb, ‘to hurt ;’ as a neuter verb it takes 
the prefix 0, omnditsca, ‘to make a mistake.’ 


6. In compound verbs formed from sath, the radical g is 
replaced by ii, as: uaiitH, npiiith, saiTH, etc. 


In the imperative of noiith the semivowel & is usually 
omitted, as: mogti, Hogiite, and in Bblita the imperative has 
two terminations: BbIi4H, BbIHAHTe and BBIAb, BbIABTe. 


c. Coatb, BATH and 6bITb, being of neuter voice, have no 
passive participle, but compound verbs of active voice 
formed from these verbs, such as mpocndth, ‘to miss in 
sleeping ;’ Haiith, ‘to find ;’ 346niTb, ‘to forget;’? have the 
passive participle with inflexions as shown in the table, t.e. 
npoccant, Haiigenb, 3a6vITs. 


d. The participle Gyaymii as well as the verb 6yay ex- 
presses the future tense, but the gerund 6ysyau has the 
signification of the present tense. 


e. The imperative of xoay is used with the prefixes 3a or 
BOC, aS: 3aX0TH, BOCXOTH;,the gerund present xordé is used 
only in the negative form, as Héxora, the particle taking 
the accent. 


The gerund xoté when used without the particle ne be- 
comes a conjunction, signifying although. 


f. The imperative of bay, both in the simple imperfect 
and in the compound perfect aspect, is not used, but is bor- 
rowed from the compound verb of imperfect aspect with the 
prefix n0, as: nobsaail, ‘ go.’ 
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The same inflexion in the imperative must be used also 
for all other compound verbs, as: sab3aail, ‘come round ;’ 
Bhibsmai, ‘drive out;’ ete. 


Note.—In order to point out more clearly the irregu- 
larities of the preceding table—words printed in italic will 
mark the second conjugation ; those in roman characters the 


first conjugation, and those with an asterisk are used only 
with prefixes, 


The iteratives printed in italics are formed from the in- 
definite form or from the imperfect aspect of the same verb. 


All the inflexions omitted in this table are formed re- 
gularly. 


Besides the above-named thirteen irregular verbs there are 
some others, which, although conjugated regularly, deviate 
somewhat from the rules of formation. 


Their principal irregularity consists in the irregular for- 
mation of the infinitive or of the present tense. 


The apparent irregularities of the infinitive, as also of 
the present or of the imperative, are due to the avoidance 
of unpleasant combinations of sounds. 


Thus, for example, in the infinitive the radical consonants 
r, & change into 4; 4, 6, B into ¢, as: 


Indicative. Infinitive. 
Crpary, cTpars; cTpaqD, instead of crpmrh. 
Texy, TER? ; Ted, ° . TeKTb. 
Kpéay, Rpa(a)J> ; KpacTb, . - Kpats. 
pedy ; rpé6s; rpect#, . . rpe6ra. 
Kiany, Biaib; RIJACTB, . « RIABTb. 


Beay, Be(a)it; pecti, . . BeATh. 
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Tanz No.2, VERBS OF IRREGULAR FORMATION. 


InFINitivgE NvoD. InpicaTivzE Moun. 






















Imper. |Parricirie 


Present Moon. | Passive 


or Fut. Past. 


Imperf. or Perf. Asp. 


To shave Opusatn 6péw 6paz | 6pel 
To sing nSBAtp nob ntip =| ook 
To howl — BO BBI BO 

To cover EpW Kp6é Kp Epo 

To wash MBI m6 > W| MH > &Ib| MO > 
To grieve AW & 56 BL HO 

To dig pul pd pul po 

To rot roa ral Taub —— 
To beat Ou 6b On 6e 

To twine BH Bh > 00| BH Be 

To pour 48 & ib dn > id| 20 >? it 
To drink 08 Db 18 ne 

To sew ma mrs) ma m6 

To repose — qi THI gift 

To build oaaSTb simay | 24a suman 
To send ChlaTb maw cia > id) Dan 
To spread 


crssATb crem | craa cresul 












To take Gupte cepy Opa Cepia 





















To tear ABpéte Aepy apa | aepal 
To drive ranasarh | meny | rHa ment 
To call SbIBATB B0BY 8Ba soni 
To live a } sir 1 | boy rt | In mat 
To be reputed Cabl CAbI CIB CIBIB 
To take * aT awit any a1, nui 
To press Math aM muy ma AME 
To reap Mat mae > Ts | may ma } tT 
To stretch * (pac) oat | oan nay nAI> OB 
To begin * (fa) yaTh =| GHHaTB Hy Val> THB 
To put * (fa) ABAb,p. | ABBATS abaY ABID Achb 
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Tanz No.8. VERBS OF IRREGULAR FORMATION. 











Ineinitivgs Moon. InpicaTiIvE Mood. Tpenan:'|- Peanicies 
Imperf. or Perf. Aspect. | Iter. Asp. greats Past. a nee 
To become | ctats, p. * crapaTh | cTany CTaib cTAagb —_ 
To grind =| mosdts muunpats | mei M0161 meri Gsotbii 
To curse K4ACTb papnath | manny RAAIb R1Ani sith 
To row rpe(6)eT# rpesats rpesy rpe6(a)e | rpedi rpeoéonmh 
To scrape | cxpects ckpedaTs | crpesy cKpeds cRpecu cepeddnant 
To keep Guncti Gagats | 614 6.1001% 6.1104 6a jenn 
Torumble | 6pecrd Cpe, 6pé Opes {ea 
To lay KlacTb RAGALIBATS | R4ad y Ria naag ( "| mahgennutt 
To fall ® nactb nag na *° nas =—— 
To spin DpACcTS ppagaTs upaay npa mpas opa sensi 
To go rpactil —— | rpasy — rpas —~ 
‘To steal Rpacts KpAguisars | Kpasy Epa ral BPA Kpajenonit 
To sit CBCTb, p. — | chay ch CAAB 
‘To sweep mectil met met ud ueTi meTenayly 
To perturb | macti MAT MAT MA } +) wat MATEHUBI, 
To press © ruectid *raet | **| raer y rag reer ruetéuuntl 
To plait HACCTS net n41eT nad uset > 4! caeréguni 
To bloom — | gpterit 1BB nest neh 0} a3) str —— 
To find * (06) pBcTd | (06)ps ptr pb pr pbrénnwii 
Tu count * gecTb WRT & qT ¥| vé a1H qTénnbl 
To dawn * catctil cabt catt cebis ——axi{j- 
‘To grow pact pact pact poc pacti —— 
‘lo preserve | Gepéa Geper Geper Gepérs Geper Gepené 
To guard | crepéss creper cteper crepé cTeper crepeme f 
To putto | * npawp mpar > @| upar > ¥| opa upar > #| opame 2 
To burn med mur ar me r| mr mame 
Tu shear CTpHY ctpar crpar cTpa cTpar cTpiie 
To lie 4e%b, p. — | adry ad AAT — 
To be able | wow morAts mory MOTs mori — 
Tv pound =| ro1d9b — | tomy TOIGES TOIRS To1véannl 
To care nemucs — | nerycs néKca neriich — 


y UN 
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The radical vowels are also sometimes changed, a vowel 
or a consonant being inserted in the present tense for the 
sake of euphony. These changes, with the exception of a 
few, form groups of verbs conjugated in the same way, but 
a table of these verbs will be more useful to learners than 
any number of rules. 


Observations on the Tables of Verbs No. 2 and 3 :-— 


The inflexions not given in the Tables No. 2 and 8, are 
formed regularly. 


With respect to the class of verbs in the No. 8 Table, 
most belongs to Class III. and rsactb to Class VI.; all 
the rest in this table are conjugated according to the 
examples given in Class VII. of the Table of Regular 
Verbs (Lesson 55). 


Verbs marked with an asterisk are used only with pre- 
fixes, and those marked with p. are of perfect aspect. 


To draw close, seeeriena Kb, with 


TTogoqBunytsca, p.a. ) dat. 
To sit near by, Hogcbyats, p. a. noacbets. 
To take a seat, Ycamupatbca, p. &. YCBCTBCK. 
To squeeze, to press, Tlomamats, n0mars. 
He was in the habit of squeezing Oat nomawait oxy pyRy- 
his hand. 
He squeezed his hand. Ont moat emy pyry- 


Mpobxats n0, with the dat. 


To pass, to ride through, : 
Boi bxatTb 3a, with the instr. 


They passed through the town, Oni uposxaam 06 roposy. 
He passed through the barrier. a BEBXaIS 8a BACTAvy. 
Ont opobxrait aacrasy. 


To sleep, to pass the night, 


To wind upon, 


To turn on, to be wound on, 


Tears used to come into his eyes. 


Tears came into his eyes, 


In a friendly manner, 


To lay down, to spread, 


To be spread, 


To warrant, 


To fly open, 


To be satisfied, 


Was he satisfied ? 
They will be satisfied. 


Itself, 
The horizon itself. 


Up to the verge of the horizon. 


To nde up to, 


To cross, to ride across, Seige Ipest, with 
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Touesat, p. a. HepenoveBare. 

Hapé ptbiBatb, p.a. HAaBepHYTb. 

IlapéprbiBatsca, p. a. HaBep- 
HYTBCA. 

Caéan! sapépTEBazach y ger6 Ha ria- 


Bax. 
¥ neré naBbepaYagcn Baransaxdcréaul. 


Ilo npifteabcka, 10 ApYmeckH. 
eae lo with the 
Pazoctaatb, p. a. dat. 
PascTHiaTbca, p. @ pa30- 
CTIATBCA. 
ee 3a, with the 
Tlopysitsca, p.a.) accus. 
Packppipatica, p. a. pac- 
KpbITBCA. 
Bpitb 
fees 


Octiica 40 08D 40B6sen? ? 
Osm octénytca Z0s6abon. 


AOBOABBBIM®D. 


Campra. 


Cémuf nesocks6u% (ropaadars). 
Ao camaro neGocks6na. 


parma AO, ) with the 
Aobxats, p. a. gen. 


Ilepe. xatb, p. a. the acc. 
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To cail on, dabamare Eb, : with the 
Sabxath, p. a. dat. 

To damp, movits ; perf. asp. noxodits, 

To fade, annatb ; ° « DosnHAT. 

To drive away from,— OTTOHATb; ~« «  OTOFHaTD. 

To drive away, yronats; e » Yraare. 

To devour, to eat, NOKBPAaTs ; e « mompAts. 

To appoint, na3Bay4t ; © « RashadetTh 
Hard, rstpaua, chibi. Further, gaabasimial. 
A back yard, s4,ni8 4Bops. A paved road, moccé. 
Smooth, ra4gulit. A porch, Kps4by6é. 
A casket, maTyska. A drover, norénmlurt. 
A country house, 443a. Monotonous, ojnoospi3anil. 
Dark blue, rémnocualit. Dark grey, Témaocbpaa. 
Timid, 6oasaisiit. Endless, Gesxoné anil. 


Exercise CXIX. 


Harness the grey horses and go for the children.—A fter 
having brought them home, come to me for further orders. 
At what time did you leave (siibxaTb 43h) town ?—At a 
quarter-past two.—Narrate to me the details of your tra- 
velling.—With pleasure.—At the hour appointed for the 
journey there came to the porch a coach, harnessed with 
four post-horses, and after taking our seats we rode cut of 
our street to one of the best streets of the capital—We 
went along that street for about ten minutes and at length 
we came to a stone bridge.—After crossing the bridge we 
called on our aunt, in order to take leave.—She was living 
(use pres. tense) in one of the most magnificent houses of that 
part of the town, but not finding her at home we continued 
our journey, and after half-an-hour passed through the 
town barrier and went on along a smooth paved road.—On 
both sides of the road stood pretty country houses with 
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little gardens; in the fields, in a luxuriant grass there 
were many beautiful flowers to be seen.—The view on both 
sides of the road, although picturesque, seemed to us rather 
monotonous, and as we went on we saw nothing but endless 
fields, spreading to the verge of the horizon.—In this way, 
without meeting a single tree or a single hillock, we came 
up to the last station, where we slept, and on the following 
day, early in the morning, went on foot to the village; the 
rest you know.—Did you hurt yourself in falling off the 
chair ?—You are mistaken, it was not I, but my sister who 
fell off the chair; but she was not hurt.—Should the chil- 
dren run out into the yard without my permission, inform 
me of it immediately.—Yes, sir, 


Exercisr CXX, 


Do you shave yourself?—No, the barber shaves me. 
Take my measure and make me a frock-coat.—Of what 
colour do you wish it to be ?—Dark blue or black ?—Is this 
cloth durable, and do you warrant me that it will not fade? 
It is very durable, although rather thin.—It seems to me 
that after being damped it will be rough.—I have no doubt 
you will be satisfied with it—The shops in our town are 
magnificent, are they not ?—Yes, you have many excellent 
shops, but one sees often at the door of some of those shops 
some poor man in rags, timidly looking around to see 
whether someone will give him a penny, which he wants to 
buy a piece of bread—Are the carpets laid down on the 
floors ?— Not yet, but we will lay them down immediately 
after the servant has finished washing the floors.—This 
gentleman at every meeting squeezes my hand in a friendly 
manner, although we hardly know one another.—He 

GG 
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squeezed his hand so hard that tears came into his eyes. 
He pressed the spring of the lock and the casket: flew open. 
Is the corn reaped ?—No, they are now reaping it.—Sit 
nearer to the window.—I would rather draw nearer the 
fire, for I feel cold.—Where does this drover drive these 
sheep to ?—He drives them to the slaughter-house.—Drive 
this cow away from the window, or she will eat all the 
flowers.—I have driven her away twice already; I had 
better go and tell the servant to drive her away to the 
back yard. 


SIXTIETH LESSON. 
Ilectagecitsii Ypors. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Nouns and verbs govern other words either directly or 
by means of prepositions, 


The genitive, dative, accusative and instrumental cases 
are governed in both ways, but the prepositional case never 
stands in immediate relation to the governing word of a 
sentence, as it is never used without a preposition. 


Or THE GENITIVE. 


The genitive case without a preposition may be used as 
an attribute or a complement. 


A. As an attributive or determinative word the genitive 
is used : 


a. With nouns to indicate possession, direct dependence 
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or influence, and answers the question whose ? for animate, 
or of what ? for inanimate objects. 


The father’s house. 
The peasant’s son. 
The commander of the fleet. 


fous orn & 
CHAS RpPecTbAn HEA. 
Havaéisgegd @16TAa. 


b. To express a quality attributed to a noun, and an. 
swering the question: what kind or quality ? or which year, 


month, day, etc. : 
A man of great intelligence. 
He is tall. 
On which day of the month ? 
On the first. 


Yesosses Goabméro yuh. 
Ost sucORaro poécta. 
Koroparo gacaé 
Dépsaro wsacaad. 


B. The genitive as a complement is governed by: 


a. Nouns denoting quantity, measure, weight, etc., as 


also collective nouns. 


A dozen spoons. 
A handful of salt. 
A crowd of people. 


Abmana 16mext. 
Topers c6an. 
Toun& napdésa. 


6. The pronouns muoro, ‘many, much ;’ cK61bk0, ‘ how 
much ;’ ct64bk0, ‘s0 much;’ HBCKOIbRO, ‘a few, some ;’ Ma- 
10, ‘a little;’ gopdsbHo, ‘enough; 6d1be, ‘more;’ ménte, 
‘less ;’? the numerals beginning from five, in the nominat. 
or accus., and the numerals gpée, tpée, 4érBepo, etc., in the 


nominative. 


How many days are there in the CxéubKo gneit BB roay t 
year ¢ 

365 days. 365 Ane. 

How many of you were there ? Mu6ro 18 66120 Bach? 

There were ten of us. Hact Ot110 aécatepo. 

He has plenty of work and little ¥Y seré6 muéro pa6éru, 50 m0 Bpt- 
time. meHa. 

1 was there more than a month. 4 6W22 Tavs 661be uBcana. 

Leas than this. Méunte Sroro. 
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Oss, 1.—The genitive case is also used with impersonal 
2 2 UY 
verbs when one of the pronouns, such as madéro, Maio, HB- 
CKOABKO, etc., is understood. 


Many guests came. Habxaso (uadro) roctét. 
There was some increase of business.  Upa64saiocs (aécKoibKo) Absa. 


ce. Those active verbs of perfect aspect in which the action 
relates only to a part of the object, and when muoro, mato, 
nbckoibko, etc., in the accusative case are understood : 


To sow some corn, Nocbhars omentnqu. 
To bring some water. Upmnecré Bog. 
To obtain some money. Aocrats Aéners 


Oss. 2.—The imperfect aspect of the same verbs governs 
the accusative : 


To sow corn. Chats nmendny. 
To bring water. Hocuth BOAY. 
To obtain money. Aocrasars aéoprn. 


d. Common reflective verbs with the prefix na, denoting 
abundance: 

JIe read a great many books. Oat gaqeTaica RANTS 

1 saw a great many curious things. 4 Haraaatuca JHKOSUES 

e. The comparative of adjectives and adverbs, when not 
followed by the conjunction némesa, or bm, ‘ than :’ 


Moseow is more ancient than St.  MocxpA apesute C. Detep6ypr a. 
Petersburg. 
Gold is dearer than silver. 361070 Aopéme cepeopa, 


J. The following neuter verbs: 


To wish, xez4T. To ask, cnpimasats. 
To will, xorbrs. To expect, OMHAAaTB. 
To hunger, 41KaTs. To attain, socTurats. 
To thirst for, xamAaTs. To be worth, crénTb 
To deign, yaocréusars. To hope, qdiats. 


And the adjective gocréaa, ‘ worthy.’ 
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g. Neuter and common verbs expressing fear, loss, or 


privation: 

He fears him. Ons Goftea er 6. 

He lost his father. Out sHmmica OTT 4. 

He is devoid of vice, Out YyeAB TOP6 KA 

He is deprived of the honour, Our anméep écTR. 

They are worthy of their respect. Oud goctéwan HXB yBaménia. 


h. All active verbs preceded by the negative adverb ue, 
as also the impersonal verbs Hbrs, He cTas0, Be BHAHO, He 
ns«‘betca, He clyaaetca and others, denoting privation or ab- 
sence: 


Do not waste time. He repé@ spémoun. 
Do not do evil. He abuah 3.44. 
There is no change to be seen, He séjuo nepensaw. 
Nothing happened. Huasver6é se cay3s.10cb. 
There is no news, Hirh wseserif. 


Oss. 3.—The adverb ne governs the genitive indirectly, 
that is, through the verb to which it is attached. 


Or THE Dative. 


A. The dative without a preposition, used as an attribute; 
denotes a direct dependence or influence upon the object to 
which it relates: 


He is my friend. Ont mab Apyrs. 

Ile is master of this house. Ont xo3dunt StToMy AZOmy. 
A list of things. Coticons Bem 4m. 

The head of the family. Paani cemélctpy. 


B. The dative, as complement of a sentence, is used with: 


a. Nouns and verbs denoting a state or quality relating 
to an object, as also with those indicating the object for 
whose gain or loss the action 1s performed. 


1 see him. Osb MAB BasbHS. 
He wants me. A emf ayment. 
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We are equal to them. 

He has got into debt with him. 
He owes him. 

They injure him. 

She helps them. 


Mu AM pasBil. 
Ont sajormaib ewy. 
Ont Adlmenb eu y- 
Ond spesdts em ¥. 
Ona nomoraerh WHS. 


b. Impersonal verbs, denoting a state or feeling attri- 


buted to an animate object : 


He is merry, but I feel dull. 
We want to eat, 

I pity him. 

I cannot go. 


Euy séceso, a MBB CRYIHO. 
Bast xdéverca Bctb. 

Mats maib ero. 

Mas wem3d BATh. 


Oss. 4.—The copula 6517s in the infinitive is followed 
by the dative to express a state or condition, this form 
being used for the infinitive of passive verbs. 


To be merry. 
To be loved. 
To be alone. 


Burs Bécely. 
BuITb ARON. 
BbITh OJHOMY. 


ce. And the following compound adverbs : 


Suitably, coorstrerseano, 
Decently, opaatiano. 
Similarly, 1046680. 
Moderately, Bb ubpy. 
Compliantly, Bb yré.y. 
Matching in size, 104% cTaTb. 


Contrary, Bonpers. 

In order to reproach, 83 yxdpt. 
In order to annoy, 8a 316. 

In spite of, sa meperdps. 

In derision, #4 cubx3. 

Matching in colour, nogs ysbTs. 


Or THE ACCUSATIVE. 


The accusative without a preposition is used only as a 
complement to active verbs, as: 


He reads a book. 
I gave the paper. 


Remember what you read. 


They know him. 


Ont GhtaeTR KRHHTY. 
A garp Oymary. 
T6Mpa F4TAaHHOe, 
Ond er6 3aanrs. 


Oss. 5.—The accusative without a preposition may be 
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also used with neuter, reflective, reciprocal and passive 
verbs, but in this case it expresses the circumstances of 
place, or time, and has the meaning of an adverb, as: 


I walked a mile. 

He was lazy the whole day. 

He washed himself for two whole 
hours. 

The bridge was in a damaged state 
all the year round. 


Al opoméat aap. 
Ont sbntuca néawh gens. 
Ont mbuca gZBa acd. 


MocTs 6u145 mcnOpient KpYrianl 
roAB. 


Or THE INSTRUMENTAL. 


The instrumental case without a preposition is used, 


a. With passive verbs, to designate the subject of a pro- 
position, and answering the question by thom ? 


By whom is this brought ¢ 
It is brought by me. 


Ktmus Sto opanecend ? 
STo upmuecené mudn. 


6. With active, neuter and other verbs, to express the 
means or the instrument by which the action was per- 
formed, and answering the question, dy whom ? or by what ? 


(with what ?) 


I write with a pen. 
They are occupied with work. 
He played with his gold chain. 


amy oacewd nepéms. 
Oud sanatw paddrol. ® 
OND srpait erdé sou0Tée réndaK0k. 


In the form of an adverb in the instrumental case are 


put; 


a. Nouns denoting the manner in which the action is 
performed, and answering the question how ? 


The letter is written in large 
characters. 

The raspberry grows in bushes. 

The army was drawn up in line. 

They went by sea. 


Dacbxé sandcano KPY OHM OY K- 
BaMn. 

Maisoa pactérs xycraun. 

B6ficko nocrpéssoch paAGua. 

Ouk nobxain uGpem>. 
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The dust rose in elouds. Tiniab nognasacs cror6orh. 

We are going at a walking pace. Mul BAGND Maroms. 

He stood with his face turned toe QB cTOd1b 5O MAS amndxa 
wards me. 

To buy tobacco by pounds. Hoxynats Ta6aKs @yaTimE. 


b. Names of seasons and parts of the day, in answer to 
the question when ? 


In spring, pecH6m, In summer, itTOYS. 
At night, a6abp. In the morning, ¥rpows. 


ec. Substantives or adjectives to designate the name, sur- 
name or quality attributed to an object. 


They call him John. Eré sosfts Heagows. 
He was considered an intelligent | Eré6 cumtasm funy. (ye2z0she0ms). 
man. 
I found this reading difficult. A naméss oro erénie TpyAubnTh, 
To heat a stove, Touts ne4B. 
To light the fire, BaTOUITh, p. a. 


They ordered the fire to be lighted. | On opaxas4se satondts new. 
The house is heated with iron ome orinamsaetca merézuuME me- 


stoves. “Fug. 
» To master, | Aapatsca, govern the 
To give one’s self to, {atsca, p. a. dat. 
He cannot master the foreign lan- § Emy¥ ne jalotca pHocTpSnuMe a3uKd. 
guages. 
He mastered sciences. Euy gaiich Haven. 
I cannot get hold of him. Ons Mus He AaeTCa BB PYER. 
Mo get hid of, {Satna > goer the 
Sapsagbre, p.a.) instr. 


To become ill, parsers: apie the 


daneuo4b, p. a.) instr. 
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To spit blood Pe KpOBBIO. 
AapkKHyTS, p. of unity. 


To have the name ef— Cisirb, p. a. UpocaLits. 


To shrink. Tomah, p. a. 20maTS. 

To shake, Hog4anpats, p. a. 00KataTs. 
To move, HlesesuTb, p. & DI@BeAbBY Tb. 
A manager. Yopassawomilt. 

An accident. Tpoucmécrsie. 

Exertion. Hanpaméule, 

Firmness, TBépgocrs. 


Exercisr CXXI. 


What does he ask him for?—He asks him for some 
money.— What is he afraid of —He is afraid lest some 
one should ask him for something.—What she was frigh- 
tened at ?—She was frightened at the storm.—Take a 
friend’s advice, you know he is a friend to you and there- 
fore would not advise you badly—How many months old 
is this child ?—It is seven months old.—Of what height is 
your uncle ?—He is very tall.— Were there many of you at 
the princess’s ball ?—There were seven of us.— What are 
you waiting for ?—I am waiting for orders.—When you go 
to your merchant, buy for me, if you please, some pens, 
pencils and paper.—All goods at your neighbour's are much 
better and cheaper than those of your merchant.—W hat 
did this frock-coat cost you ?—It cost me five pounds ten 
shillings.—Does he not like his teacher ?—Yes, he does, but 
he does not obey him.—Have you ordered the fire to be 
lighted ?—Not yet, but I ordered some fire-wood to be 
brought, and as soon as he brings it, I will order the fire 
to be lighted.—Do you know why he does not visit me any 
more f—He is ashamed of his lies, dreads your reproaches, 
and is too proud to acknowledge his fault and ask your 
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pardon.— He need not dread my reproaches, as I know that 
he did not tell a deliberate lie, but only repeated what was 
said by others.—When did you leave town, and were you 
riding long ?—We left town in the evening, were riding 
the whole night and came home early in the morning. 


ExercissE CXXII. 


May one believe everything that is said ?—On the con- 
trary, not only one may not, but even should not, believe. 
What do you wish for ?—I am wishing to go for a walk. 
Do you feel dull here, then ’—No, but I feel warm here. 
Does your brother learn diligently ?—He is as diligent as 
cver, but he cannot master the mathematics, although he 
learns with facility foreign languages.—So he is a man of 
good memory and slow intellect.—You would vex him 
much were you to tell him that.—I want to give you this 
diamond ring.—I should be very glad of the present, but 
am afraid that, in accepting it, I shall deprive your nephew, 
for whom it was intended, of the pleasure.—Who has got 
hold of my knife ?—Peter; he is making his pen with it, 
Well, but tell him not to cut his pencils with it.—W hat 
sort of pen are you writing with P—I am not writing with 
a pen, but with a pencil.—What are you surprised at ? 
We are surprised at your being here earlier than us bya 
whole hour, although we rode and you walked.—I went out 
early in the morning and walked through the forest and 
without stopping once, whilst you rode by the main road and 
stopped many times. 


Exercist CX XIII. 


Does Mr. B. still manage that estate of yours, which 
abounds in game ?—Yes, and he has the name of being an 
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honest and clever manager; but he is now very ill, poor 
fellow (6banira).— What is the matter with him ?—A few 
days ago he was riding over the bridge at a trot, his horse 
stumbled against a stone, and he fell and hurt himself very 
much. On the following day he began to spit blood, and 
is now ill with fever.—Does his doctor consider his illness 
dangerous ?—He is silent about it,and only shrugs his 
shoulders and shakes his head.—I pity his poor wife; she 
wept bitterly while communicating to me the news of this 
sad accident.—Now she tends him like a child, as he can- 
not move his arms or legs.—Is she not afraid of becoming 
ill also from exertion which deprives her of rest day and 
ni@ht ?—She does not seem to pay any attention to it; one 
is really surprised at her strength, patience and firmness. 
Where is that son of his now who was last year at the 
university as a student ?—He is now in our town as a doctor. 


SIXTY-FIRST LESSON. 
Iectsyecath uépssra Ypdors. 


PREPOSITIONS AND PREPOSITIONAL ADVERBS GOVERNING 
THE GENITIVE. 


Without, Best. 
A man without fortune. Yerosbee 6es% coctodaia. 
We cannot do without money. Hawt nesbad oGotitsch 6e3% Acners. 
Five all but two. Late 6e3> ABYX. 
A quarter to two o'clock. Aza sac& 6ea% aéTseptn. 
For (for the sake of). Aaa. 
I came here for your sake. A npnmdést cwadé AIA Bact. 


Pens are necessary for writing. Hépsa wy Kab Asa owcauia, 
In order to. Aaa Tord 3106+. 
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Until, up to, 
Before, as far as, 


He was faithful to him till death. 

1 waited until the evening. 

It came to such a pass that there 
was not a single penny left. 

That happened before your arrival. 

This does not concern you. 

I have something to ask you. 

What business is it of yours, 

Before the birth of Christ. 

Hle read on to the end, 

Up to this place. 

He rode as far as the village, 


Out of, from, for, 


He came out of the house. 

They concluded from this that he 
was wrong. 

He did this of his own free will. 

He works for money. 

They received him out of charity. 

To lose one’s temper. 


Between, amidst, 
Among, 


The water penetrated between the 
planks. 
I fell among strangers. 


Ao. 


Ont exy Oust BLpers AO cuéprTe. 

Al KAaid A0 Béyepa. 

Aomz6 4o Tord, 3To y Hach Be OCT 
och Ha Ofnoré néRa. 

Sto ciyGHs0cb AO BAMMerO OpHGLITia. 

STO 40 BACB He Racherca. 

Y mend A0 Bact opdcpba. 

Kar6e Baw Ao Storo x40. 

Ao Pomaectsa X puctdésa. 

Oud IAT&1% 40 KonNA. 

Ao ceré (Storo) wécta. 

Our $xarp 40 Aepésun. 


Tiss. 


Ont Biamers 43% ANY. 

H3% stord OH 3aKWIHIH, ITO OBB He 
mpaBt. 

Ont catsar $10 93% A66pol Béum. 

Ont paddtaers 43% Da4TEI. 

Ero upunale 83% MHAOCTH. 

BHXOAUTS HS CeOd- 


Mémjy, Memb, wpomémay, 
npomémb, (implying di- 
rection or motion). 


Méaay A6coR> UponaRasa Boyd. 


@ nondéa> wémay nesHaRGMnIX. 


Ons. 1.—Memay, when not implying direction or motion, 


governs the instrumental case. 


Along, 
I walked along the shore. 


Byorb. 
fl ryadad Bob PBK. 
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Instead of, for, 


He took this book instead of that 
one. 

Instead of learning his lessons, he 
is playing. 

Will you go there for me f 


Witnain, 


Elis house is within the fortification. 


Out of, beyond, outside, 


The fortifications are outside the 
town. 
He is out of his wits. 


Beside, by, near, 


He is sitting beside me. 

They live next to us. 

His garden is near the village. 

I was riding and he was running 
alongside of me. 


Except, besides, 


There was no one except you in our 
house. 

I eat nothing but bread. 

Without joking. 


By, past, 
He passed by our house. 


About, round, 


We went round the garden. 

He lives somewhere near the forest. 

We were waiting fur abuut two 
hours, 


Bubecto. 

Ont saas> Sty RBury ButcTO TOR. 

Bufcro Tord qo0b yqith ypoRa, On 
BrpéerTs. 

Xotire noir TyAa BMbcTO MeHA? 

Buytpa. 


Eré 4M Haxdjutca BAYTpH yRpbo.AC- 
. allt, 


Bab. 


Yepboacula BaxdAatca Bub répoda. 
Oxt"But ced. 


Boésub, a6qr5. 


Ont cours BO346 Mena. 

Ont maBYTS BO3I6 Bact. 

Er6 cajp 06416 sepésau. 

ff bxasb Bepxoud. a O8B OBKdI 
n641% mend. 


Kpous. 


Kpdémé Bach y Hach HERTS Hé Ob110. 


fl paseré He Bub KpPOMs x1B6a. 
Kpéub myToKs. 


Mumo. 


Out mierb waMO BAmero A6ma. 


OKo10. 


Mu oGomsa 6roso cAta. 
Out xaBET FAb-TO 3.bcb Ox0s0 26Ca, 
Mul omBAAam OKOLO ABYXB TacdBD. 
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Around, 


There is not a single garden ‘around 
the town. 
A dense fog hangs round the moun- 
tain peak. 
From, out of, since, 


They went away from us. 

From the house to the forest. 

He fell ill from trouble. 

A remedy against head-ache. 

He did not know what he was doing 
from joy. 

From year to year. 

From day to day. 

He dismissed him from his service. 


Behind, from behind, 


He was walking behind me. 
He attacked him from behind. 


Upon, over, 


He put a fur coat over his frock- 
coat. 
We saw him upon the water. 


After, afterwards, 


Iie came after me. 
After having written, he rose. 


Before, formerly, 


He came before you. 


Against, opposite, 


He went against the enemy. 


Brpyrb, BOKpyrs. 
Oxpects (seldom used). 
Boxp{rs répoga HSTS AM OAnOré cau 


Oxpects répaof sepmaiay Backs rye 
TOM tyM4an. 


Ort, oro. 


Oud yma OTS Hac. 

Ors gowy 46 atcy. 

Ont sa6o1bit orb 3a66Tb. 

ASEAPCTBO OT ros0BHH 661m. 

Og He 3Halb 4To AbIaId OTD pe 
AOCTH. 

Togas Orb rosy. 

Aeub oTo Ana. 

On> em¥ oTga341 orb wicta. 


Tlosagu, c344u. 


Ont més 103a48 wens. 
Ont nan4asrs wa Herd c344m. 


Tlosépxt. 
Ont nasyise my6y mosépxa cwpryra 


Mur payin ero mopépxd Bogia. 
locas. 


Ont npamést mécaté Mews. 

On>d BcTait udcub Tord KAED BanA- 
chi. 

Ipémge (of time). 

Ogt opmmést upémae Bact. 

IIp6tast, apotasy (move- 


ment). 
Oxt m1e1% npdétwss Henpidtesg. 
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Against, opposite, 


He lives opposite our house. 


On the contrary. 
For the sake of, 


He serves for honour’s sake. 
He did it for your sake. 
Therefore, on that account. 
For God’s sake, 


Hanpotass, nacyoporuss, 
(rest). 
Oxd musérs nanpotues (or Hacyopu- 
THBb) Hacb. 
Hanpdérass. 
Paaa. 


Out caymmit pian vécts. 
Ont catiaas éro piau Bace. 
Yer6 paag, cerd pajg. 
Bora pag. 


Oss. 2.—Jjaa is generally used instead of pagan: the 
latter, if used, is usually placed after the noun 


Above, in addition to, 
Besides, 


This is above his understanding. 
He bought for him two books be- 
sides. 


To the middle, among, 


He steered the ship amidst reefs. 


The monument is erected in the 
middle of the square. 
In broad day. 


From, since, about, 


From this place up to that place 
they measured the distance. 

He was absent from the Ist of May 
to the 5th of June. 

We worked from morning tillevening. 

lt was raining from five till six. 


Caepxt. 


Sto cBépxs erd monatia. 
Oad Kynu1d eMY CBepxt Toro H ABt 
KHMrA. 


Tocpeau, (movement). 
Cpeait, (rest). 


Ont mpopéss ROps6ab mocpeau nos- 
BOARLIXS KAmAed. 

D4watnaxb mocrasseab cpeau nade 
ma tA. 

Mocpe4 Ghsaro ana. 


Cr, co. 


Ct Storo wécra m0 TO wEcTO OHM BuI- 
uMBpasa pascroaale. 

Oat 6bIb Bb OTAYIRE cb népsaro 
Mad no aAioe Iona. 

Mw pa6érasa cb yTpa 40 Bédepa. 

AomAb MéIb Cb BATarO 4O WeCTAro 
qaca, 
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He took the book from the table. On®d B3ai% EHUrY co cros&. 

He tcok the hat off his head. Ont caast cb rosost: many. 

He changed his seat. On>d nepectst co cr¥4a Ba crys. 

The boat rolled from side to side. 4é6aka mavasach Cb 6Ony 84 Gort. 

From day to day and from hour to Co Ana H& ACHE MH Ch YACY Ba Tb 
hour we expected him, wb er6 OMHASIA. 

On Tuesday night. Bb HOU CO BTOpHuEA Ha Cpesy. 

Between the lst and 2nd dayofthe (Cs aépsaro ga Bropde qacad. 
month. 

He died of grief. Ogn Yuept cs répa. 

He did it with my consent. Onn catsass Sto cb moerd corsscis. 

His estate was sold by auction. Hutule eré mp6gano ce MOuoTRé. 

If I may be allowed to say. Cp no3no1énia CRa34Tb. 

They lost their way. Osu c6tsacs cb oyTi. 

He went out. Ont ymdérs co Apopa. 

On all sides. Co Bcéxt cropout. 

He knocked me down. On’ cOnJ> wena Cd HOF. 

Since then we saw him no morc. Ch THXS DOPS MW erd Giute yue se 

BBAGIA. 


Oss. 2.—Cs governs also the accusative and the instr. 
At, near, beside, by, y. 


He lives at his father’s. | Ont manérs y oma. 

She has white hands. Pyro y sea 6654. 

Our house lies by the river. Ham AON CTouTS y pran 

He sits by the window. Ost caAuTS y oEnd. 

I waited for him at the door. A ompgéad erd y Aveped. 

His field lies quite close to the  Méue eré y cémaro sca. 
forest. 


PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE DATIVE. 


To, towards, for, Kt, 50. 
He came to me. Ont npamdést Ko unt. 
We touched the shore. Mil opusasnin xt Oépery. 
We arrived there towards evening, Mul opibrase TyA44 eb BCsepy. 
He went to mass. Ont oomdst wo o6bsat. 
‘The enemies met face to fice. Bpardi comauich augons KB anny. 


Love of one’s native country. An66ab KB oTésecTRy. 
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He is invited to dinner. 

He sought a pretext for a quarrel. 

I was going towards the palace, 

This becomes her. 

On, upon, or 
At, for, 

We took a walk in the fields. 

He tapped me on the shoulder. 

I wandered about in the world. 

The soldiers fired at the besiegers. 

How much is it a pound f 

One shilling a pound. 

We were there in the morning. 

They selected the apples for their 
size, and the handkerchiefs for 
their quality. 

He acted in this affair conscien- 
tiously. 

He is the first in his class for good 
behaviour. 

He is the oldest in years and the 
highest in rank of all here. 
They dress according to the fashion. 

He counted on his fingers. 

We used to live there fur weeks at 
a time. 

I was travelling by land and he by 
sea. 

The post arrives every Tuesday. 

He is clad in summer attire. 

They are walking two by two. 

He serves in the artillery. 

According to my opinion. 


Ont oparaamdat kb O6bsy. 
Out acedésp opesiora wb ccéps. 
Al mer KO ABOpLY. 

Sto elt Kb AR. 


IIo. 


Mu rysi.tm 06 1020. 

Ou> norpendib Mena HO DIeTY. 

Al crpaacteosaat 06 cBBry. 

Cosjéty cTptudse 00 ocamA4ionjuMs 

Ilo 9éMB 3a OynTL? 

Do wusimary 8a oyATS. 

Mul 618 TAM DOyTpY. 

Oni suidupdia AG10KR nO BeanaAHt, 
a@ n4aTEd 00 Aodpors. 


Oss 3s Strouse ghié nocryniss 00 
coptcia. 

Ont Bb Kaacc’ népsah no nosesé- 
Bin. 

Oxt sitch crépmit m0 abtaut w 00 
quny. 

Ona oabsiwres m0 MOIS. 

Oat cyuT42d DO Diabgant. 

Mu x#am TaN m0 He; tuaNe. 


Al éxars no cyxéuy nyt, a ond 06 
MODI. 

data opaxd6gats 10 BtTépaaKaMs. 

Ont oabpderca no abtHemy. 

Oud BAYTS 06 ABA BD PAS. 

Ont caymars DO apraasépig. 

Ho uveny watuin. 


Oss. 3.—IIo governs also the accusative and the pre- 


positional cases, 
Contrary, against, 
In spite of, 

He aced against common sense. 


Bonpex&. 


Onb moctynguB BODpeRH 3Apasowy 
OMBICIY. 
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He did it against all sense of Ont sAtsarb $ro pon pexkd IPEIMTigWS. 


decency. 
He married contrary to his father’s © Ont meatuca ponper mesdalw cpoerd 
wishes, orga 


To receive, to take, Pe ancnaey I. 1. 


Ipanits, I. 6. 


We used to receive him. Mul opnanmdin erd. 

He has taken the medicine. Out upiinash sbKApCTBO. 
To fortify, Yrpbasits, p. a. yepbaurs. 
To protect, JallHUlaTb, p. a. 3aUlBTHTB. 


Impassable, nempoxosumnil. 
A forester, sbcanalit. 
Truthfulness, goctosspaocts. 


Impregnable, senpactynawe. 
Naval, mopcr6f, eadtceilt. 
A rampart, Balt. 





ExercisE CX XIV. 


Is it far from here to the frontier ?—About fifty miles. 
From what do you conclude that he is lazy ?—From the 
fact that he learns his lesson only by (a3b) compulsion. 
For whom are these illuminations being prepared ?—For 
the new governor of the town.—Does he drink wine >—He 
drinks nothing except water.— When did you arrive here ? 
I came here before spring and will stay here till next 
spring.—Has the enemy much of an army ?-—He has from 
ten to twelve thousand men.—Against whom have you 
fought ?—I fought against the Hungarians in the year 1549, 
When going to the war did you pass by our village ?—-I do 
not recollect it now, but as your village hes near the river 
along which our regiment went, it is probable that we did 
pass it.—The letter sent from my brother to his friend did 
not reach him.—What did he get ill from ?—He got ill 
from trouble.—Take a seat near me, and I will take a pen 
and write you a prescription for fever.—Do not, however. 
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ake this medicine after dinner, and to-morrow during the 
morning, if you are not better, come to me again.—Is this 
town well fortified ?—On all sides it is defended by im- 
pregnable batteries and ramparts, and, besides that, on one 
side it is protected by lofty mountains impassable for troops. 
Up to which day of the month will you be in town ?—From 
the second to the tenth.—The bird flew from the cage to 
the table-—Will your sons return soon ?—We expect them 
every hour.—At what time are you going out ?—About 
nine, or at twenty minutes to two.—Since what o’clock-: 
have you been waiting for him ?—I have been waiting for 
him since half-past eight.—He was waiting for you from 
three to five o’clock. 


7. 


EXERcIsE CA XV. 


To whom did he apply ?—He applied to his chief —Which 
of these two roads leads to the forester’s house ?—When 
you come to the nearest village, turn to the right and go 
straight up to the river; there, after crossing the bridge, you 
will see on a hillock the forester’s house; so you cannot now 
lose your way.—While taking a walk in the fields and | 
enjoying the pleasant evening air we came to a little house 
lying (croits) at the foot of the hill—Is it true that the 
rich banker is going to marry the daughter of a naval 
officer ?—There is such a rumour in town, but I could not 
answer for its truthfulness.—From which battery did the 
enemy fire at your troops —He fired at us from his ships, 
in spite of their heavy (ciabubiit) rolling from side to side. 
Did he act according to your orders ?—No, he acted con- 
trary to my orders.—How are you going abroad ?—From 
here to town we are going by rail, and thence by sea.—Does 
he go to church every Sunday ?—He goes to church not 
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only-on Sunday, but on week days.—At how much per 
foot do you buy this mahogany ?—At two shillings and 
threepence per foot.—In what order did the soldiers march ? 


They marched six in a row, 





SIXTY-SECOND LESSON. 


Ilecttyecits sropéa Ypérs. 


Prepositions GovERNING THE ACCUSATIVE, 


Into, in, to, at, 


He went into the garden. 

I am going to Vienna. 

J came on Monday in the afternoon, 
and he came at one in the after 
noon, 

We came in time, 

His house is a two storied ona 

I will write this in one hour. 

He tore the handkerchief to pieces. 

We believe in God. 

To louk through spectacles, 

He set out on a Journey. 

To speak through the nose, 

To play at cards. 

To give a deposit. 

To agree thoroughly, 

To paint black. 

He put his head out of his window. 

A seat in the theatre at two roubles. 

It is seven times as high. 

Tu sell at a loss, 

I translated word for word. 

His sister resembles her father, 


Bn, Bo (movement), 


O8t nomdst BB cays. 

A Say Bb Béay, 

A opiéxass ob nonegdnenns my nds. 
AChb, & OBB BB 4GaCb NO nO- 
AY AGB. 

Mei opimad BS Odpy, 

Er6 AOM> BS ana orima, 

A Hanumy $10 Bb qacs. 

O8® Hs0pB4ad O4aTORD By KYCKa, 

Mul Bbpyems Bt Bora. 

Cuotpbrs 3s ogKu. 

OnD OYCTHACA BB Aopéry. 

rosopurh BB HOCd. 

Hrpatb Bb R4ptTu, 

Aatb Bb 3a\AToRs. 

RATS AYIA BB a¥imy. 

Kpicots 5b Yépnyio Kpacky. 

OH® BAICyAYs> r640By BB KAO. 

Mécro Bt Teétp Bb asa py6ad. 

STO Bb CeMb pasd BLE, 

Upogith 8% yOLtors. 

Al nepeBist Ci6B0 Bb CA6BO. 

Er6é cectpa 33 ord. 
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He is in love with her. 

A room six yards long. 

A battalion a thousand men strong. 

{0 one jump. 

In time of peace. 

He died a year afterwards to the 
very day. 

The windows look into the garden. 

He looked out of the window. 

Once a week. 

Twice a year. 

He fired at him. 

A basialion is drawn up in line. 

A bouk folio size. 

He puts me down as nothing at all. 


Ont ssn6iéas Bs ned. 

Kounata 418860 Bb mects Apzons. 
Bataiboat Bb rhicasy yeL10sbK+. 

Bb OAMAD DPM ROK. 

Bo spéua miipa. 

Ons Yueps rogs cuyerh gens 3s Aenb. 


OxHa BUXOJaTS BB CaAs. 

On cuotrpbit Bb ORnS. 

Pa3b Bb nextun, 

Aba pasa Bb rosy. 

Ox» BEICTPSinst Bb Herd. 
Baraibéat moctpéers sb aualn, 
Kara 8b 4McTs. 

Oat mend Hm BO 9T0 He crésuTs. 


Oss. 1.—Nouns designating state or rank of a person, 
when preceded by 83, are put in the plural, and being in 
this case treated as collective nouns take the inflexion of 


the nominative, as: 


He is promoted to the rank of major, 
He took her for a wife. 

They elected him as their chief, 
He enlisted for a soldier. 


Behind, beyond, for, 


He went out of the gate. 

We are going abroad. 

He took her by the hand. 

He always espuuses the cause of the 
innocent. 

He took vengeance on hina for the 
offence. 

I live three miles off. 

This took placeao hour ago—a week 


ago 


Oud mponspegtas at malépu. 

Ont B3a13 0é CeOB BB EHR. 

Oni sti6pasu er6 ce6t Bs naqiubERER 
Ons sanaciuca 3s COAAGTH. 


3a (movement), 


Ont stimest 3a sopéra. 

Mu tyews 8a rpanifay. 

Out B3aat erd 34 pyry. 

Ont Beerga sactymietca 3a geniig- 
Haro. 

Ond eny oronctiins 2a obdsy. 


A mepy 34 tye uiua. 
Sto caysisoch 84 yacs mépess caus, 
24 neatum. 
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He paid him twopence for a pound 
of flour. 

I bought a pound of flour for two- 
pence. 

He is turned forty. 

They began dinner. 

He grasped the hilt of his sword, 

She got married to him. 

He made proposals of marriage to 
her. 

Let us go out of town. 

They mistook him for me. 


On, upon, 


He sat down on a chair. 

I turned to the east. 

He went into the field. 

I went down on my knees, 

I looked at him. 

[ shall go to Paris vid Calais. 

He entrusted me with a commission. 

On the following day. 

In future. 

I purchased ten roubles worth of 
cloth. 

He is on a year’s leave of absence. 

To go to work, to war. 

Give me some money for tobacco. 

He divided it into three parts. 

Your coat is longer than mine by a 
foot, 

Pray partake of this. 

He bought it for ready money. 

I sued him. 

It came into his mind. 

At length, at last, 

At last I have finished, 

He ran to help him. 

He gave him some money for drink. 


Ogt sansatéit 88 OYHTS MYER ABA 
néuca. 
A KYDWID OY ETS MYER 3a Aga O¢uCa. 


Euy ymé 8& copoxs 1ST. 
Out chua 3a croa. 

Out xsaTmica 3a wary. 
Oa’ Buia 34 My Md 8a Hero. 
Oat caataetca 8a aee. 


Totyexs 34 ropo.s. 
Er6é uptaaig 3a Mend. 


Ha (movement). 


Ont cBib Ba CTYIB. 

A oOpatiica na BoctéEs. 

Oxg> nomészs vA nose. 

fl crass na Kosban. 

4 cuotTph&4r ga serd, 

f ooby eb Dapims na Kasé. 

Ont B0zu0#HI> Ba Herd nopy aaie. 
Ha Apyr6a Aen. 

Ha 6¥Aymee Bpéua. 

A KYDMIb CyKea Ha ACcaATS PYGICH. 


Ogt ornymens 4 ross. 

HaTé ga pabdty, na poliay. 

Aati ant aéuers na ta6art. 

Oat pasatuwss 6ro #4 tp vAacta. 

Baird ClOpTyRK> Ha CYTE AlBuUtE wo- 
erd, 

Kymatite na sgopdésse ! 

Ont KyOHI> Ga Haiiiaua 4coere, 

fl npocii> Ba Herd. 

Evy opamié fa yas 

Haronéqh. 

Ha chay a onGaqass. 

Ont npu6tmisd Kb HeWY BHA BGuoU 

Ont Jaib eMy Ba BOABY. 
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Oss. 2.—Ha governs also the prepositional. 


Against, 

He struck the table with his fist. 

He leant against the wall. 

We are separated by a party-wall. 

She was walking arm-in-arm with 
her betrothed. 

Now it is daylight at six o’eleck, 
and last month at that hour we 
got up by candle-light. 

Ue makes a bet. 


O, 062, o60. 

Out yAapaat Kysak6Ms 06% CTOIB. 

Out onépca 063 créuy. 

fl KBBY Cb BUND 668 CTBuy. 

Ona 14a 66% PYEY Ch CBOMME ReHH- 
xOMt. 

Tenépb Bb mecTS TacéBE yRE cBbIIG, 
& Bb MpdmoMs MbcaNs 064 Sty 
népy Mb BCTaB4in Ope CBBYAX». 

Ont 6bétca 06% 2aKsa4b. 


Oss. 3.—O governs also the prepositional case. 


Under, beneath, below, 


In answer to the question : 


Iloxp (movement). 


a. WHITHER? 


He took shelter under the roof. 
He threw the book under the table. 
They descended the hill at a walk- 


Ou>d YEpSLica NOXb EPSBID. 
Ont Opdcast KBUrY DOA CTOr. 
Oud wad 064% ropy m4rous. 


ing pace. 
The enemy drew near to the for- | Henpldreas gogctyniu> n0AB Kpt- 
tress. DOCTS. 
b. WuEN? 
He arrived about morning. Ont upléxary 1045 ¥Tpo. 


He will set off about autumn. 


Out BLIbseTS DOAd Ccenb. 


c. How mucu? 


He is getting on to forty. 


Emy 064% Copont iTS. 


Oss. 4.—Ilogb when implying rest governs the instr. 


Up to, on, 


He went into the water up to his 
knee-. 


IIo. 


Out somés> Bb BOAY DO KOItHO. 
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I measured up to this point. 

Each one received a rouble, 

They live on the other side of the 
river, 

He is standing on my right. 


About, 


He is about my size. 
A grain as small as a pin’s head. 
I stayed there for about a week. 


Of, about, 


He spoke aside. 
He spoke of you, 


Through, 
The water sinks through the paper. 
The light comes through the glass 
dvor. 
The grass is seen through the fence. 


Through, by, 
He rode across the field and I went 
over the bridge. 
He jumped across the ditch. 
I will come in an hour’s time. 
We advertised it in the papers. 
I sent it by a servant. 
In a hundred years from to-day. 


To tuck up, to turn up, 
To make an offer, to ask in 
marriage, 


To rush after, 


To take a situation, 


To mend. 


Al orutparn n0 $10 wero. 
Kawai woayssis 00 py6un. 
Osh wuByTs no Ty crépony ptrk 


Oks crours no mpAByw pyry. 


Ct. 


Ont péctows cb wend 
Sepné cd 6ysipownyw roa6eKRy. 
fl up66Ls> Tams cb BeAtUD. 


Tipo (used instead of ga 
for or 0, 06%, about). 

Ont rosopiiat mpo cebd. 

Oud rosopist Opo Bact. 

CxBo3b. 


Boia upoterSers creoss 6yAry. 

Cabrh nponHkders CRBOSb CTERASBYWD 
Abepb. 

3é1enb BEABA CKRBO3D 8a05pPb. 

Ypess, 1épess. 

Out txait 3¢pest néue, a a Yépess 
MOCT. 

Ont nepenptirnyss épeas poss. 

A upasy 3¢pe3as sacs. 

Mit OOBABIAR GCpest raséTBE. 

A nocsaas sCpest cayry. 

Yépesh Cctv ABTb OTE Ceré ARK. 


dacyanBath, p. a. 3aCyIHTB. 
Caatatbca 3a, with the 
ocpatatsca, p. 3 acc. 
bpocarsca 3a, with the 
bpdécattca, p. 4 instr. 
Hanamarteca, p. a. panaTeca. 


Taauts, p. a, n0IBEuTS 
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To erect. Coopym4Tb, p. & COOpy Ruts. 

To give leave of absence. Ornycrats, p. a. oTaycTuTE. 

To tear. Apatb, p. a. pasoApaTb, M30APATb. 

A range of mountains. Il bab rop>. 

A great general. Cada nosK0bé seq. 
Unpleasantness, nempldtaocts. An instructor, BacTaBHaK 
Achest of drawers, KOMGAB- A ditch, post. 


ExercisE CX XVI. 


Did he enter the room ?—He has been a long time in the 
room already.—Were there many guests there ?—There 
were about ten men.—Were they a long time in building 
this shed ?—They were about a week building it—What 
have you torn your coat against ?—Against a nail.—Take 
it to the tailor towards evening, but do not pay him for 
mending it, as he owes me about ten roubles.—On the 
right there was a river flowing, and on the left a range of 
mountains was seen.— What did he pay for the horse which 
he bought for his daughter ?—It cost him about £300. 
Does it match his other horse in size ?—It matches his 
other horse both in size and colour.—If you want to wash 
yourself turn up your sleeves to the elbow.—Have you been 
staying long in town ?—Since the 5th November.—Has 
your brother made an offer to our neighbour’s daughter ?—I 
know that he is in love with her, but I cannot say whether 
he has made her an offer.—What did they prize him for? 
For diligence.—Has the tailor been here ?—Yes, the tailor 
came here two hours ago.—Put the bracelet on the table. 
It is lying on the chest of drawers.—W hat price are these 
cigars ?—Threepence each.—Did he get leave of absence 
from scheol for a long time ?—For two days. 
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Exercisk CXXVII, 


Is your brother tall ?—He is about my uncle’s size.—We 
have snow still lying in March, but in southern countries 
about this time the fields are covered with grass.—Where 
did this little dog rush to after the kitten ?—He rushed 
after it under the table-—What is your uncle’s age ?—He 
is getting on to fifty—Whither did he throw the stone? 
He threw it into the water.— What did you hear about him ? 
I do not like to say of people that which I have not seen 
myself, but only heard.—These panes are so dirty that 
light can hardly come through (aponaKath) them.—After 
having crossed the bridge, they had to jump across a deep 
ditch.—In whose memory is this monument erected ?—In 
memory of the great general Koutousoff.—When will he 
be at your house?—In five days’ time.—Through whom 
did this unpleasantness arise (slit) ?—Through him. 
What are they doing ?—They are playing at cards.—Whom 
do you take as your instructor?—Your former teacher. 
Was he wounded ?—Yes, he was wounded in the leg 
Whom do you take as your witness ?—I take you as my 
witness.— What is your brother doing now f—He took a 
situation as clerk. 


SIXTY-THIRD LESSON. 
IHlectbgecaTs tpétiii Ypors. 


Prepositions GOVERNING THE INSTRUMENTAL, 


Beyond, behind, 3a 
In answer to the question 


WHERE? 


The sea is beyond the hills, Mope 8a ropAwa. 
I stand behind the huuse. Al cTOwW 3a AOMOMS, 
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ON WHOSE ACCOUNT? 


he delay is caused by him alone. 
One hears nothing for the noise. 
Why did you not come ? 

Because it was impossible. 


3a HEMS OJHUMS OCTAHOBEA. 

Sa myMom> Hager6 Ae CILIMHO. 
3a GbM> TH He NpHMmésd 2? 

Sa ThM GTO Neib3d. 


At wHatT? 


He was sitting at his work. 
He was sitting at his meal. 


Ons cnatis 8a pabdtow. 
Oat CHABID 8a CTOIONS. 


BEHIND OR AFTER, WHOM OR WHAT? 


Walk behind me. 
Shot after shot is heard. 
He went to find a ductor. 


For WHAT PURPOSE ? 


Why are you here ! 
On my own business. 


Over, on, upon, 


The bird hovers over her nest. 
I experienced it inyself. 
The rock overhangs the water. 


He gets the upper hand of him. 
We laughed at him. | 
They gained a victory over the 
| enemy. 


Under, underneath, 


The bird built her nest beneath the 
roof. 

The dog is lying under the table. 

He is known by the name of Smith. 

He stood at the foot of the hill. 

She was under his protection. 


Crvaflite 3a MAD. 
Catiment BLictphit 3a BLICTPBIONS. 
Oat noméas 3a AOKTOPOM. 


(used instead of Jia). 


3a UBMb Th! 8A BCb. 
3a CBOHMD ABIOMS. 


IIaqn. 


Iitina seThers Bagh rat3i6ws. 

A nconTas> 610 Bas cO66D. 

Cras& BeictaBnsach a1} BOAO. 

Oat GepéTs Bepxd Halb HEMD. 

Mul cwbAInCh Haj HAMS. 

Oni ogepmaia nO6bAy Bagh Benpld- 
TOIeN. 


oat (implying rest). 
Utiga cess& rat3g6 001% Kptimel. 


Co6ira sexuts 104% cTOOMS. 

Out sapbcrent- n0A> iuenems Uwita, 
Oud ctosib 104% ropow. 

Oua 61114 nogs eré aamitow. 
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In front of, before. 


There is a garden before the house. 
IIe stood in front of me. - 
He has the preference over him. 


He woke up before daylight. 


Between, among, amidst, 


He is sitting between us. 

The difference between good and 
evil. 

Among plants some are medicinal 
and some pvisonous, 

During business hours he did not 
like talking. 

In the meantime. 

Whilst. 


With, 


He rode with a guide and I without 
one. 

Come to us with your wife. 

He did it with our assistance. 

France borders on Germany. 

I congratulated him on his birth- 
day. 

I do not know him at all. 

1 have no money by me. 

Yes, sir ; no, sir. 


IIpeat, wepegt, (implying 
rest). 


Liépers AGmoms HaxdAutca Cass. 

Ont crosa> Mpego MAOW. 

Out uwters upemmymectso mpess 
HEM. 

Ont npocHy.ica Upegs pascrsrows. 

Méagy, Mead (implying 
rest). 

Oat caairs MéxAY BANE. 

Pasalizie MémAy AOOpOMD m 8103FB. 


Mémay pactCalamm paxdgatca rhic6- 
HLA H AAOBMTLIA. 

Méxay AION 00% Be 406K pasro- 
BADHBATb. 

Mémay TBM. 

MCMAY ThMb Kak 


Cx, (opposed to 6e38). 


Oar $xart cb mposomitiis, aa Gea 
nposomfraro. 

Ipitamalire Rb Haw> CB Rendp. 

Ont crtsald S10 ct name n6vomBD 

®paunia rpankaars ct Pepxdaiel. 

A nosgpasais er6 co Anéus erd pos- 
acuta. 

fl er6 BOBCEM? He 3HAN. 

Co uudw acnert ASTB. 

Aa-cb; Hbre-ch- 


Preposition GovERNING THE PREPOSITIONAL. 


In, at, 


I live in London. 
He is endowed with great capacities. 


Bp (implying rest). 


fl masy Bb T6njons. 
Bb newt Goubwia cnocénocTm. 
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He is in debt. 

He was caughitin the act of stealing. 

At the head of the army. 

He is invited. 

We were made fools of. 

He stood before ladies with his hat 
and gloves on. 

He wears spectacles, 

He came in the beginning of the 
year. 

What o’clock is it ? 

Just struck nine, 

Just upon two o'clock. 

Between twelve and one, 

He arrived in the early part of 
September. 

There will be a fine harvest this 
year. 


On, upon, 


He is lying on a sofa upstairs. 

He has been at sea. 

There are stars in the heavens. 

I am in the service. 

The soldier is on sentry duty. 

We were in the open air. 

Lust week. 

He saw a good many things in his 
lifetime. 


About, concerning, 


He spoke about me. 

He writes upon the war. 

A three-legged stool. 

He came about holiday-time. 


After, according 


On entering church. 
After the death of Alexander. 


Oat Bb s0ATaxt. 

Oat nolivans Bb BOpoBCTBB. 

Bo raapt Bolicka. 

Ont od3Band Bb rdécTH. 

Mui ocTasucbh Bb AypaKart. 

Oat crodad népead AaMaND BB IANS 
M BB DepyatKaxt. 

On?*d BB OYKAX4B. 

Ont opitxait Bb naqaat réja. 


Korépui yact. 

Bs nayaub accitailt. 

Bropos Bb acxdé.. 

Bs oépsom> acy. 

Ond opitxars Bb népsxs sicraxs 
cenTaopa. 

Bb atineunens roay Gy AeTb xopd- 
Wiad KatTBa. 


Ha, (implying rest). 


Ont CHANTS Ra BepEXY Ha ABBAHS. 
Ont cay Ruad 04 mops. 

Ha n¢Ob apbaqn. 

A HaxORYcb Ba CLY ROB. 

Cosgats ctouTs Ha yachx4, 

Mul Obl wa BOsAyxb. 

Ha opdina0f negtut. 

Ous Buijbit NBdroe Ha cBoiND BEY. 


0. 


Ont ropopiiut 060 WAR, 
Ons niwers o soitus. 

Cryib 0 Tpéxd HOmRAXD. 

Ont opitxait 0 npazgunkaxs. 


IIo. 


lo Bx613 Bb népeKoss. 
Ho cu¢pra Asckcau,{pa. 
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The son inherited the estate from 
his father. 

She lamented her late husband. 

In my opinion. 

Near, in the time of, 

St. Petersburg lies near the mouth 
of the Neva. 

A parcel was sent with the letter. 

He is a servant of mine. 

This happened in my presence. 

In the reign of Alexander the 
Second the peasants were freed 
from serfdom. 

He was present at the taking of the 
fortress. 

He shudders at the bare idea of it. 

He is at his hour of death. 


To take shelter, 
To be exposed, 


To shudder, 


To establish, 
To view, 


To take a stroll, 


To reign, NApcTBoBaTs. 

To labour, TpyAHTBCA. 

The besieger, ocaajiuomill. 
Want, HeAOCTATORS. 
Willingness, ox6ta. 

A dispatch, aenéuta. 

A medium, cpejuua. 

A table of contents, oraapiéute. 
Augustus, AsrycTs. 
A consul, Koacyab. 


Cniat no orn gacréjosals Butaie 


On4 n14Ka1a 10 CROEND MY RB. 
lio wutb. 

Iipa. 

Ierepoyprs upH fcthS Hess. 


Dpn nacewé ornpissera nockiana. 

Ont upa mat saKéent. 

Oro cay aH40cb NPE NE, 

Iipa Aaexcanaps Bropéus ocsosomye- 
abl Kpectbage. 


Ont 65113 npa B3dtia KpSooctR. 


Ont coAparaetca UPA MEICAH O TOMS. 

On» np cuepra. 

Vuppisatsca, p. a. YKpbITECa. 

Iloqseprathca, ) govern the 
poe acing, dative. 

Coaparateca, p. a. cospor- 

HYTECA. 

VYapemaath, p. a. yipeaiits. 

Odosphaats, p. a. oGospbrs. 

II poxéaasatbca 00, with the 

dat. 


To march, aati. 

To be situated, HaxoguTsca. 
The besieged, ocaxjénawa. 
Superfluity, m3.uigectso. 
Experiment, 60nITB. 

A declaration, 06bas2¢nie. 
A brink, xpail. 

A preface, upexncidsie. 
Tiberius, Ta6¢piit. 

Bernard, Bepndépat. 


Fasces, opf Ain kapatesbHia. 
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Exerciss CX XVIII. 


Have you been out of town to-day ?—No, I could not go 
out on account of the rain.—Why did you not go ina 
coach then ?—Because coaches were not to be had.—Have 
you been sitting down along time at drawing ?—For about 
an hour.— What were they talking about at dinner ?—That 
after the despatch the declaration of war will follow.—Are 
the things vou sent for brought?—They will be brought in 
an hour.—Hold the umbrella over my head, because both 
my hands are occupied.— What are you labouring over? 
Iam making an experiment on this medicine.—Do not 
stand on the brink of the precipice, or you will fall into it. 
With whom were you at his house.—With two friends. 
Where were you at the time it rained.—I took shelter under 
the porch.—On what pretext did he leave the room.—He 
left on the pretext that an organ was playing under the 
window.— Were the bescigers standing a long time close 
on to the town.—For about a month.—Where is your 
market situated ?—In the square in front of the church. 
Lictors were marching in front of the consul carrying the 
fasces.— What were you doing before dinner ?—I was taking 
a stroll in the town.—There is a medium between want and 
superfluity—We are now hovering (Haxogatsca) between 
fear and hope.— With willingness and diligence one succeeds 
in everything; but without those qualities all efforts are 
useless.—Of what crime is he accused ’—He is accused of 
theft. 


Exenciss CXXIX. 


Is it; true that you were walking in the garden without 
a hat and without boots ?—No, I was walking with my hat 
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and boots on.—In the beginning of winter it is still dark 
at half-past four in the morning, but in the beginning of 
summer daybreak begins soon after two.—Are horses sold 
here every day ?—No, only in the first days of each month. 
At the very idea of the danger to which his son was 
exposed he shuddered.—F rom what spot did you view the 
suburbs of the town?—From the hill.—When did you 
ascend the Mount St. Bernard ?—Last week.—Is the fire- 
wood burning in the stove ?—Yes, but badly ; one should 
put (n04i0muTh) some fresh dry wood on.—Who reigned 
after the death of Augustus ?—Tiberius.— For whom are you 
in mourning ?—For my parents.—Is there a table of con- 
tents to the book ?—Yes, and there is also a preface.—How 
many legs has this stool ?—Three.—Did this happen before 
witnesses.—No, without them,—When was the Senate first 
established in Russia ?—In the reign of Peter the Great. 
Are there any paintings (misonucs) on the walls and ceiling 
of that church ?—Yes, the walls and ceiling are painted by 
the celebrated French artist, Horace Vernet. 


-_— 


SIXTY-FOURTH LESSON, 
Tlectbaccit yersépriiat Vpdrs. 


Words which govern by means of prepositions may be 
divided into compound and simple words. 


A. Compound verbs, as also their derivatives, are ge- 
nerally followed by the same preposition as the one pre-. 
fixed to them, provided that it is susceptible of being used 
separately. | 
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Thus verbs with the prefix : 


Bs require 65: = BHecTH 63 Ao“, to bring into the house. 


Ao » 00: oli 06 Aomy, to go as far as the house, 
8a 99 82:  8aliti 3d yroit, to go round the corner. 
H33 99 435; wB36paTb u96 MHOMeCTBa, to select from a quantity. 
Ha » HQ: Habxatb, Na Medb, to run on a shoal. 
Haos »» 403: Hagzupirs nado absous, to superintend an affair. 
Ooms 9» Ooms: oTolitd omsctos4, to withdraw from a table. 
Hoos = gg_-—s 008: ~=mOALOMUTE NOds cyKA, to lay under a cloth, 
Co »» CO:  coliTH co ropy, to descend a hill. 

Entrv into the house is prohibited. BxO{} Bb AOWS 3aNpement. 


The superintendence of this matter Hag36pt nays tums nopyséat Mas. 
is entrusted to me. 


The descent down the hill is very Cxoas ct rophi 6aeab KpyTB. 
steep. | 
Compound verbs with inseparable prefixes, f.e. those 
which modify the meaning, require after them some sepa- 
rable preposition whose meaning is allied to that of the 
verbal prefix ; such are: 


H35 requires oms:  a6aBaTb OTS 61h, te deliver from trouble. 


Huss 4, Cb: —- BRaseTETS cb BICOTH, to fly down frum a height. 
11008 4g KB: noAolitH KB AONy, to draw up to the heuse. 

eo Gs cs: HoAnATS cb n64y, to lift from the floor. 

yey Ka:  MOARATD Ha BOB{yX4, to lift up in the air. 
Hepe 55 “epezs: nepelitd a¢pea> MocTh, to go over the bridge. 
Dpu 5, KB: upliitd Bb Apyry, to come to a friend. 
ipo 4 ckeo36: mpolitd ckB03b ordub, to pass through fire. 
Pass 5 KG:  pA34OMMTb Ha GacTH, to break to pieces. 

aaa nO:  pagMbujatb 00 yradut, to place in the corners, 


B. Of the simple words governing by means of prepo- 
sitions the most important are : 


GovERNING THE GENITIVE. 


With 13b.—Adjectives in the superlative degree, nu- 
merals, as also the pronouns Bcanh, KaxAbI, HHOM, MHOTIe, 
1I 
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nbkoTopsie, when they denote a number from which a ee- 


lection is made: 


The most diligent of all pupils. 

The best of all. 

One of the two will go there. 

The second of them will be re- 
warded. 

Every one of us may be a hero. 


Many of them lost their lives. 
Sume of the listeners began to 
slumber. 


pnsématimift a3b yyenardéss. 

Ayamik 13d Bcbx. 

Ojunh B3% ABYXD DOkAers TyAa. 

BropoH B8b AHXb 6yAeTb Harpax- 
ACUD. 

Bedrifi m3 Hach MOKeTA OUTS re- 
poews. 

Mudrlie 43} AAXD JHMMIACD KiT388. 

Htgorope 43 caymateseh zarpe- 
mag. 


With orb.—Nouns designating protection against some- 


thing. 
A cloak for the rain. 
A shelter from a storm. 
A medicine for fever. 


Taam oTh Z0R 44. 
Ipactégume orb 6¥ ps. 


ABKAPCTBO OT JHXOPAARR. 


GovERNING THE DATIVE. 


With x.—Nouns and verbs denoting movement towards 


an object. 

I am going to him. 

He applied to me. 

This letter is to my father. 

He has a great propensity for music. 
He is appointed as secretary to him. 


fl BAY KD Hey. 

Oat o6paTaica KO MBR 

STO DHChMO Kb MOEMY OTHY. 

Y aerd Goupmaa oOx6ta Kb NYSE 

Out Bazedyees Eb BENY Bb ceEpC- 
Tapu. 


Nouns denoting some pleasing or unpleasing disposition 


of mind towards an object. 


Love and reverence towards parents. 
Hatred of lying. 


4n66ep 8 nogTénie KB pojitesa bp. 
HcgaBucrb KO Ams. 


Oss. 1.—Verbs from which these nouns are derived govern 
the accusative without a prepvsition. 


To love and revere parents. 
To hate lying. 


Aw6HTb B DOTRTATS posutered. 


Heuasnjsib dumb 
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GovERNING THE ACCUSATIVE. 


With 5t.—The substantive spa, ‘faith,’ and its deri- 
vatives Bbposats, Bbpyiomia, pbposagie, when speaking of 
some spiritual object. 


Faith in Christ. Bépa po Xpucté. 
I believe in one God the Father. Bbpyw Bo eaduaro Béra Orné. 


With na.—Neuter verbs expressive of a movement of 
feeling or passion, as: yooBatb, ‘to trust ;’ nerogoBaTh, ‘ to 
be indignant ; ;? 3100cTBOBaTb, ‘to bear pralieee ;’ poutars, ‘ to 
murmur ; ’ cbronatb, ‘to lament ;’ and the common verbs— 
Hasbatbca, ‘to hope ;’ mosaratbea, ‘to rely;’ masoBaTbca or 
nadnatéca, ‘to complain ;’ cepaitsca or rabpatica, ‘to be 
angry ;’ as also their derivatives.  - 


He murmurs at his fate. Oss péamers na CYALOY. 

To murmur at one’s fate is a failing Pén0Ts wa cyaboy—yabus C146RX%. 
of the weak-minded. 

He complains of you. Oud maryetca Ba Bact. 

The complaint about you is already § 4106a ua Bach ymé n6jana. 
delivered in. 


GOVERNING THE INSTRUMENTAL. 


With nagz.—Nouns and verbs denoting superiority, 
power or triumph: 


He has power over his subjects. Ons uvéers niacts Hags cBokun 065- 
AauahiMa. 
He laughed at the stupid persons. Ont cutdéica fag rayouNa. 
He gained a brilliant victory over Ont ofepairp Cuectémyo n206%1Y 
the enemy. Haj> seu pidtesewb, 


Vith cb.—All reciprocal verbs : 


They fought the enemy. Ond cpamfsucs cb BeapiAterexs. 
We correspond with him. Mu pepenucupaexca cb uuNS. 
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Words designating comparison or resemblance. 


Il compared me to him. Ont cpasHtit MERA Cb BBWS. 
‘Lhe resemblance to him was strik- Cx6{CcTB) Cb HEM? OLL10 NOpasuTeisoo 
ing. 


GovERNING THE PREPOSITIONAL CASE. 


With 0.—Verbs expressing a mental act, communication 
of ideas, expression of feelings, as also their derivatives : 


I have heard of that. A catimais O TOY. 
We read about the war, Mul yoTd4ae 0 Boltut. 
She is anxious about her son, Ona 6e3n0K6atca 0 CBOENB ChInR, 


Her grief for her son was exccssive. Ed nevasb 0 Chin 6nlué seann’. 


To ficht a duel, Apatsca wa Aydin, Ha oe- 
Aunkb. 
To fight with swords, Biiteca na minaraxs. 


Ons. 2.—The preposition oa when used after the re- 
ciprocal verbs Gutsca, cpamatica, Apatsca, ‘ to fight,’ requires 
the name of the arm chosen for a duel to be put in the pre- 
positional plural. 


They fought a duel with pistols. Ont crphidsgcd Ha DOcTOLéTaxs. 
We fought with swords. Mul 6uaucb fa modrax® 
While, so long as, Honda, noryaa. 
Until, so long as, Noxi—ue. 
While you are there I will finish Tok’ BM OydeTe TaMd, a OFGuYY pa- 
the work, OOTY. 
I will not yo there until everything fl ne nolay Ty4a, DoRa BCe He Gy aers 
is ready. roTéBO. 
Strike the iron while it is hot Ry lt xeab30 DoRa ropaqd, 
By.ito, 6yato 6st. 
Rant 6yjto, kakb Oyato Gur. 


They say he is ruined. lopopath 6¥ ATO 08} pazsopsace 
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I as: him, and he is as silent as if Al cnpémusaw er6, & On MOAdITS, 


he did not hear me. Kak> Gy ATO Obl He CALWUATS NCHA. 
Have you heard ef his becuming a Catiaiaia Bb STO OB DOWSWasca 7 
maniac ? 
Is it possible? By Ato Ou? 
Tu arise. IIpowcxoAuts, p. a. Dponsolirs. 
To let out. BulDYCkATb, p, a. BLIDYCTHTb. 
Tu move from, Casnratb, p. a. CABREYT. 
To be in a reverie. Meutatb 0, with the prep. oc. 
A poor-box. Aujand gia ObABMIXB. 
Cattle breeding. CroroséjcTB0. 
Suitable, Dpardéjumii. 
ExercisE CX XX. 


What are you building this shed for?—For (keeping) 
firewood.—Are these grounds suitable for cattle breeding ? 
No, the soil here is everywhere unfertile, but the lands over 
the river are capable of agriculture.—Out of what did the 
quarrel arise ?—From his letting the goldfinch out of the 
cage.— Make (a3Baenatb) all possible use of the talents with 
which nature has endowed you.—Of what are these beautiful 
flowers made ?—Of wax.—Of how many battalions is this 
regiment composed ?—Of three.—Where did you take 
shelter from the rain ?—Under a tree.—If you wish to eet 
rid of your cold, and, what is more important, of the 
frequent visits of your doctor, do not go out of doors in 
damp weather.—Which of these two stones did he move 
from this spot ?—The one which is three paces from us. 
The journeymen returning from their work entered the 
church which stands by the river.—After turning round 
the corner, he came to a poor-box and dropped in a silver 
coin.—We have goods of Russian manufacture which are 


sold for English ones.—What was he angry with him for? 
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For not answering to him his question.—How lone shall 
you wait ?—I shall wait till it is finished; I shall not go 
until everything is finished. 


Exercise CX XXI. 


Can you change me this note into small money ?—I have 
no smal] change myselfi—Is this novel translated into 
English ?—No, it is translated only into French._—Whom 
does she resemble ?—Her mother.—This kind nurse looks 
after the children and tends upon their sick mother.—Have 
they built a hay-loft over the shed ?—No, but in a short 
time they will build one.—Did you compare the translation 
with the original ?—Yes, and I find it very good.—On 
whom lies the responsibility for losses in (apn) the sale of 
goods ?—All the fault lies on him.—Can he play the flute? 
He can play different instruments.—In what language is 
this Bible written ?—In Hebrew.—What did you ask him 
about ?—I asked him what he is in a reverie about.—Have 
you picked up the pins from the floor?—I do not see 
a single pin on the floor—Have you cut this pie into 
pieces ?—Yes, I have cut it into four pieces.—Is it true 
that your brother has killed the officer who offended your 
sister ?—My brother fought him a duel with pistols, but 
he did not kill him, he only wounded him in the arm. 





SIXTY-FIFTH LESSON. 
IMlectbjecét natn Ypors. 


Position oF Worps.—(Pa3ubaésie Caoss). 


Among modern languages the Russian is conspicuous for 
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its clearness and simplicity. Although it possess by means 
of its inflexions great facilities for inversion and trans- 
position, it has totally discarded the rhetorical contrivances 
of the ancients. Its periods, however long, are never in- 
volved, and the sequence of the different parts of speech is 
at once direct and logical. This result, however, is attended 
without any rigid or inelastic formality. 


Its flexibility is shown by the following examples, in 
which the meaning is in no wise affected by transposition : 


@ pazropépazaad cb BuMD Ord ZB I conversed with him about his 
arb affairs. 


This may be rendered also: 


Pa3sroBapuBaldb A Cb HEM O CTO shiaxt. 
Ch HHMb A pasroBapHBal’d O ero ABIaX4. 
O absaxt ero A Cb BEND PazropapHBats. 
Cb HEM O Absaxd CFO PasroBapHABatd a. 


The natural order of words in an affirmative or negative 
proposition is as follows : 


The first place is occupied by the subject (nogsemdmee) 
and its adjuncts, if any, and the second by the predicate 
(crasyemoe) followed by its adjuncts, if any. 

Gore coTsopi.it mipt Bb mecth Ane, | God created the world in aix days, 


m seiosbea 00 G6pazy cBoeNy wm and man after his own image. 
10406100. 


Oss. 1.—The predicate or even a subordinate word may 
take the first place for the sake of emphasis. 


Buab a BIepa Bb TeATps. I was in the theatre yesterday. 
Bo @panyia a Onis. I have been to France. 


Oss. 2.—The subject is placed after the predicate and at 
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the end of a clause when it is desired to give to the subject 
a greater prominence. 
Bed 910 Mil BRAHMS COTBOpLID Bort. God created all we behold. 


Adjectives employed as epithets precede the noun : 


Dpsaémawi yreade® WTicTh n01¢3- The diligent scholar reads useful 
HbIA KATE. books. 


Adjectives employed as attributes or as surnames follow 
the noun: 


9To (ects) Akio A66poe. This is a good act. 
Eré cantTawTbh sesoBbKua Gaaro- ‘He is considered to be a sensible 
MLICIAM BM B man. 


The apposition follows the substantive to which it refers : 


K610cb Poadccrif, oawna 43% cewll The Colossus of Rhodes, one of the 
SYACCE CBBTA, OLLIE BLLIHTS BIt seven wonders of the world, 
Opdash. was made of bronze. 


The adverb precedes the verb; the complement follows 
the word to which it refers; words of circumstance follow 
those which determine them : 


H yuntimif® sesosbxa we scery4 Even the most sagacious do not 
BULHTE BEAXLOAS MBB BAaTPYA- always see an escape from dii- 
Héaift. ficulties. 


When two or more determinative words come together, 
first the determinative, then the demonstrative pronoun, and 
lastly the numeral or adjective precede the substantive. 


Bch éra néppaia mbcté ymé s4- All these first seats are alrealy 
BATHI. taken. 


Demonstrative, possessive, indefinite and definite pro- 
nouns precede the substantive. 


9ta KRHA MOH. This book is mine. 
Moii 6path sgopés.. My brother is well. 
Kakol-to gow ropirs. Some house is on fire. 


Bech AOM> ropithy The whole house is on fire. 
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Subordinate clauses follow those on which they depend 
either in the way of meani2g or syntactical connexion : 


Ceamu Op4ty, yo 3astpa 6yjytb r6- Tell my brother that to-morrow 


CTH, ROTOPHIXS HYRAO xopomd there will be guests who must 
npanats, écim ob ne x64eTb be well received, if he wishes 
DPOCILITh ACB AIBBHIMS. not to pass for an uncivil man. 


The relative pronouns koTépblii or Koil, ‘ who, which,’ in 
the genitive precede the substantive of the subordinate 
clause when the former is without a preposition : 


Yesoubas, KOTOParo c4oBina MOM- | A man whose words one may be- 
HO BEpBTb. lieve. | 

Kutira, KOoéB cogepminie saw6ontit- § A book whose contents are interest- 
a0. ing. 


Oss. 3.—In the same instance, however, the substantive 
with a preposition precedes the relative pronoun : 


Ycsosbt, Ha cl10BA KOTOPAarO NB A man on whose words we may 


uOKewb DOLOKUTECA. rely. 
Crpand, 5b opesiiaxb KoTSpoil mut =A country in whose limits we 
RUBEN. dwell. 


In interrogative sentences the order varies somewhat from 
tle English, inasmuch as the word which conveys the pur- 
port of the question takes the first place : 


Cb Ophrom> 40 BH roBopuan? Have you spoken to the brother ? 

Ht, cb cectpoi. No, to the sister. 

He cANa@ 4H MBI BUHOBATH Bb Bi- Have we not ourselves to blame for 
IHX HECdACTIAX® ? our misfortunes 


Oss. 4.—Interrogative sentences expressing participation 
commence with the conjunction 4. 


H OW D TaMt Onuid? Was he there too ? 
H tan® ont 65113? Was he also there ? 
H TO ont sBhers? Does he know even th:t? 


Oxs. 5.—In asking a question, when one is convinced of 
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the contrary of the fact implied, the sentence begins with 
the interrogative adverb pa3sb : 


Piass mOmerb YesOBbES mpoBectH 


BCH KHSHb Gesb ropa t 


Can man go through life without 
sorrow ! 


Oxs. 6.—To express doubt the sentence begins with the 
interrogative adverb HeymeiH, Yike1H. 


Hey Kean emé ne BUAHTe, ITO BH 
He MOIKeTC BACTABHTb HAaCh BB 


PATE TakOH CKasKB 


Do you not yet see that you cannot 
‘make us believe such stories. 


A question may be expressed by a mere stress of the 
voice on a particular word, without any interrogative par- 


ticle: 
Bur eyepd4 pas6uig ctaaor t 
Bu Buepé paz6usH cTaK4at f 


Did you break the glass yesterday ! 
Did you break the glass yesterday 2 


Ons. 7.—When the interrogative clause follows an 
affirmative one, the particle 1a is retained : 


fl meaw 3naTb, Obl1b 1H OND Tab? 


I want to know whether he was 
there ¢ 


Ozs. 8.—When it is sought to draw attention to the 
particular thing requiring an answer, the interrogative 
word is placed after the circumstantial clause. 


H3b MAOTHXD KYNACHONXS AMD RAE, 
ROTOPYto OD nOAapuaD ey ? 

Bp wu3nn CROAbRO BH ycohle Bu- 
CTPOHTb BOSAYDIALIX® B84MKOBB 
Dycmle, HéweAM BhI OROATATESE~ 
HO NOCCABANCH BB ALIASIIACH Ba 
mei crpomuoll o6ctundésKt 2? 


To forebode, to foretell, 


Is the owl a bird of good omen ¢ 
Nog, it is of ill omen. 


Which book did he give him of the 
many he bought ? 

How many castles in the air have 
you had time to make in your 
lifetime, before you finally set- 
tled down in your present 
humble position ¢ 


Ti pea] mats. 


Xopémaa In opesetcreana cosé ¢ 
HtTp, ona Aypuan opeawbcTanga. 
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To use bad words, Bpauiireca, p. a. c06panursca. 
To come to blows, Toapatsca, p. a. 
To separate, n. v., Pacxojirsca, p. & pasoiitiice. 
To be wroth with—. Beith Bb cepauaxb Ha, with 
the acc. 
To dress (wounds). TlepesasbigaTh, p. a. WepeBAsaTb. 
To rejoin (in speaking). Boapaxkats, p. a. BO3pa3ziiTb. 
To argue, cnéparts. To pass through, UpoxoAuTs. 
Superstitious, cyesbpani, Bruised, as6utpiit. 
A cuckou, RYRYmEAa. Simpleton, apoctaxs. 


ExerrcissE CX XXII. 


One fine morning two peasants, John and Peter, were 
out walking together, and, while passing through a wood, 
heard the cry of a cuckoo for the first time. “The cuckoo 
is a bird of good omen,” said the superstitious John. “ Her 
ery foretells something lucky for me; at least a purse full 
of money.”—*“ And why to thee ?” rejoined Peter, who was 
not wiser than John. “I do not know why the cuckoo 
should forete!: luck to thee alone. I am somewhat older and 
a better man than thou art, and I am sure her ery will bring 
me luck.” Instead of enjoying the beauties of the morning 
they began to argue, and then to use bad words. After 
some quarrelling they came to blows, and at length the two 
friends separated, both very much bruised and wroth with 
each other. On the following day they met at the doctor’s, 
and whilst he dressed their wounds, they recounted to him 
how the quarrel arose (npou3o#th), and asked him for whose 
benefit the cuckoo really had cried. The doctor laughed and 
said: ‘‘Shecried for the benefit of neither of you, you simple- 
tons, but for mine, because you have come to me to be treated, 
and will have to pay me for my treatment and medicine.” 
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SIXTY-SIXTH LESSON. 


Mectbyecits mectoii Ypdors. 


Position or Worps (Continued). 


In an imperative clause the first place is occupied by the 
verb, followed by the complement and its adjuncts. 


YartAtire enury, KOTOpyO Bu CeréjgA ‘Read the book which you bought. 
Ky OME. 


Oss. 1.—The personal pronoun precedes the verb in the 
Imperative only for the sake of pointing out contrast or 
opposition. 

Bul octapalitech 8Abcb, a a nohsy You remain here, and I will go 
Aomda. home. 


Oss. 2.—The personal pronoun or the subject follows 
the verb when the imperative is employed instead of the 
potential or subjunctive mood. 


Catuali ro a, pcb fa Mend ganadyTB. Were I to do this, everybody would 
attack me. 


When the imperative is formed by means of the con- 
junctions nycrb or nyckait, ‘let,’ the subject may be placed 
between nyctb and the verb. 


Hyctb 111 roBopaTs. Let them speak. 
NyecsAii ons updeuts. Let him ask. 


Oss. 3.—But the conjunction Aa is never separated from 
the verb in the imperative. 


Aa Of eTD CBBTS. Let there be light ! 
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The auxiliary 6p1T5 and cratb, usually placed before ad- 
jectives, participles or the infinitive, come after them when 
to the compound verb an adverb, conjunction or other ad- 


junct is added. 


f OY ay rotée. 

Al crany paddrats. 
Crépo rotéss 6 FAY. 
Crépo padétats crany. 


I shall be ready. 

I shall begin to work. 

I shall be ready soon. 

I shall soou begin to work, 


The conjunction 611, by means of which the potential 
mood is formed, i3 placed immediately after the word to 
which it refers, but the conjunctions me, 4H, TaKH, TO are 
generally inserted between 651 and the word preceding it. 


Ond me Gn cABIAN STO 
Out TO 6nl CABIAIB. 
Euy Tan ON mocaywateca. 


Cybiait 20 6 ont? 
Houéspo0 18 On! 61140 t 


He, however, would do it. 

He would do it himself. 

He ought to have obeyed neverthe- 
] ', 

Would he do 1 

Would it be useful ? 


The following extract will serve to illustrate the fore- 


going rules. 


Bb sntepatfpbB xamaaro napdja ect 
CBOH BeIUKIe AOA. 

Kamau nap6jb cb ropJocTbw YRA3HE 
BaeTh Ha HeweOriyXd w36panuA- 
ROBB Bb GOUEMS KPYTY CBONXD 
ANTepaTYPAXS atatesell, A Ha- 
SLIBACT BXb SeAMREMB DOTONYS, 
¥TO ONM CTOATS Bhime Bcerdé OKpy- 

_ whoularo BXB, HOTONY, ITO BX> 
ASaTCABHOCTD Ne YRAGABIBACTCA Bb 
Tb Y3kia PaMKN, KOTOPMA C1Y- 
ATS CCTECTBCHHOW rpan acto Asia 
AbATCABNOCTH HX} cospémeuuE- 
goBd 8 coop. Tilt. 


There are great men in the literature 
of every natiun. 

Each with pride points to a chosen 
few in the whole circle of literary 
workers, and calls them great 
because they stand higher than 
all that surround them, for the 
reason that their activity is nut 
cramped within those narrow 
frames which serve as a natural 
limit for the exertions of their 
contemporaries and colleagues, 
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Taxfe mau O6tiRHoB¢eHO yszeR4n0TS 


8a co6éi0 TouNy, H OKPy mabmil 
NXt palit nokKAGaHHKOBD, ye DPE 
MH3HH, COZ{ACTh AM TO BCEIIO- 
aiiteabnoe NosomCnle, BcabsctBle 
KoTOparo serukitt uaciress ae 
uplypéaapacrca KB coppéwenuokt 
euy 006x6, a—rakb cKasaTb— 
9n6xa ply péasBaerca RB BeAMKO- 
wy nachtes0. Eré dwa gaétea 
HaCTYLAMeNy 8a HAMS Depiosy 
M TOMy HOBONY cOKOUbHIND 4B- 
TepAToposs, KoTOpoe pasBAJocb # 
BLIPOCIO OAb sHenocpéscTBeH- 
HIME Biidniewt erd mpoHsBegé- 
nit @ mpeactasideTL co66n eré 
mg61y. , 


I. NOJEBOH. 


Such men usually draw the masses 


after them, and the swarm of 
admirers surrounding them al- 
ready in their lifetime creates fur 
them that exceptional position, in 
consequence of which a great 
writer does not conform himself 
to his epoch, but the epoch—so 
to say—counforms itself to the 
great writer. His name is given 
to the period coming after him 
and to the new generation of 
authors which has developed it- 
self and grown under the im- 
mediate influence of his works 
and represents his school. 


P. PoLevor 


It came to pass, 


Oana At. 
Hasan TaRB. 
MepeSusats, p. a. nepebirs 
pomeey p. a Mpepsars. 
O«HBIATH, p. &. ORHBATE. 
OSoApateca, p. a. oGogpiiteca. 


To interrupt, 


To revive, a V. 
To take heart, 


To extend, apoctaprp. To thrill, to tremble, rpeneran. 


To bound forth, phinpwrayts. To proclaim, o6baBsats. 
False, nogatubabitt. Wretch, secticramil. 
Abruptly, orpiisacto. A den, dma, 6epséra. 
Shudder, tpéners. Supplication, 0164. 
Concourse, ctesénie. Arena, QHDE}, apésa. 
Fraud, 10446rb. A crier, riamarak. 

A token, sant. An offender, o6#A4THEB. 

A roar, piKanie. Amphitheatre, amente4rps. 
Gallienus, Tassiéat. Salonica, Caséauxa. 


A preetorian guard, uperopidsens. 
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Exercise CX XXIII. 


Gallienus, the Roman Emperor, had a beautiful wife, 
named Salonica, whom he tenderly loved. It came to pass 
that a diamond merchant sold her some false precious 
stones. Salonica discovered (3ambrutb) the fraud, flew to 
her husband and demanded that he should punish the 
offender. ‘‘ Certainly,” replied Gallienus, “nothing is 
easier. A lion has been lately sent to me from Africa; I 
shall have him exhibited to-morrow in the arena; he will be 
very hungry, and—.” ‘“ He will be very hungry!” inter- 
rupted Salonica with a shudder. “ Enough! not a word 
more,” rejoined the Emperor abruptly, and calling a pre- 
torian guard he gave him an order in a low voice. On the 
following day there was a great concourse of sightseers in 
the amphitheatre at the appointed hour. The terrible roar 
of the lion was heard from the dens below. Among the 
crowd, thrilled with expectation of a favourite spectacle, it 
was said that the diamond merchant who had cheated Sa- 
lonica was about to be thrown to the lion. The sound ofa 
trumpet and the voice of the crier soon stopped the general 
talk (résopt). The door of one of the dens was suddenly 
thrown open (oTsopitb), and out of it was brought the 
trembling criminal pale as death and extending his arms in 
token of supplication towards Gallienus. The roaring of the 
lion grew louder and louder; the unhappy diamond mer- 
chant fell upon his knees, bowed (ck1onhts) his head on his 
breast and covered his face with his hands. The fatal mo- 
ment arrived. The door of another den flew open (pacrso- 
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pits), and lo! from it bounded forth a—lamb. The laughter 
of the spectators somewhat revived the despairing wretch , 
he opened his eyes, sighed (s3{oxuyrb) and took heart 
avain. Then the crier proclaimed to the crowd that 
according to the orders of Gallienus the deceiver had been 
punished in his turn with deception. Salonica giving he, 
hand to her husband thanked him for the lesson. 


END OF PRACTICAL PART, 
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APPENDIX. 


I, ETYMOLOGY.—Cuosonpoussegénie. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1. Att the words of the Russian language are divided 
into eight parts of speech, (yacta pba), viz: 
(1) The Substantive, ima cymectBaterbnoe. 
(2) The Adjective, hua mpnsaratesbuoe. 
(3) The Pronoun, mbcrouméaie. 
(4) The Verb, raardéas. 
(5) The Adverb, napbuie. 
(6) The Preposition, apeasors. 
(7) The Conjunction, cotoss. 
(8) The Interjection, memgomértie. 


2. The first four parts of speech being subject to changes 
in their terminations are called variable (u3mbusembia), the 
four last are invariable (nensmbadembia), except the adverb, 
which has degrees of comparison. 


8. Words are either primitive (nepsoo6pAsanIa), or de- 
rivative (IpoH3BOAHbIa). 


Primitives. Derieatives.. 
Aunt, image,face; nnd, face. 
3ptTb, to see ; spbaie, sight. 


4. There are no articles in the Russian language. 
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THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


5. Substantives are either proper (fama cOGcTBeHHOe), Com- 
mon (ima HapendtesbHoe), or collective (ima coOapateisuoe). 
as: Haxosdit, ‘ Nicholas’ ; qe1oBiRb, ‘man’; crigo, ‘flock.’ 

To all substantives belong gender, number and case. 


GENDER (poss). 


6. There arethree genders, masculine (mymeckiil), feminine 
(ménckill) and neu er (cpéauia). 


The gender of animate beings is known by their sex, and 
that of inanimate objects by their terminations. 
(1) Of the masculine are: 
a. Names of males: orént, ‘father’: aaja, ‘uncle.’ 
b. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending 1n 4, 
ii, and some in B: cag, ‘garden’; moKoi, ‘room’; KoOpadis, 
‘ ship.’ 
(2) Of the feminine are: 
a. Names of females: mena, ‘ wife’; 4oab, * daughter.’ 


6. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in a, 
a and some in Bb: Bogd, ‘water’; semad, ‘land’;  suactb, 
“ power.’ 


(3) Of the neuter are: 


a. Names of animate beings when no distinction of gender 
is shown: guta, ‘child’; cymectsd, ‘a being.’ 


Ld 


b. Names of inanimate and abstract objects ending in 9, e, 
Ma: C1OBO, ‘word’; mdpe, ‘sea’; &Ma, ‘name.’ 


7. Some nouns denoting animate beings have a common 
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inflexion for the masculine and feminine, and are therefore 
common as to gender; such are; cupora, ‘ orphan ;’ 6po- 
Aira, ‘ vagabond.’ 


8. Some nouns denoting animate beings form the femi- 
nine gender from the masculine by changing the termination 
of the latter, as: rocrb, ‘guest,’ fem. récta; seBb, ‘ lion,’ 
fem. ibBiga, 


9. As to the gender of nouns ending in 5, the following 
rules are to be observed : 


a, Common nouns denoting animate beings are masculine: 
naps, ‘czar ;’ oiéHb, ‘stag.’ 

Except—Matb, ‘mother ;’ yous, ‘daughter ;’ cperpéss, 
‘ mother-in-law ;’ and some names of animals ending in Bb, 
Hb, 0b, 1b, Ab, Tb, Cb, Mb, Which are femimine, as: 4Oma4b, 
‘horse ;’? MbIDIb, ‘ mouse,’ etc. 


b. Names of abstract objects ending in 5 are feminine, 
as: mash, ‘life ;’ BaactTb, ‘ power.’ 

Except—jenb, ‘ day ;’ Bonab, ‘cry ;’? Baxpb, ‘ whirlwind ;’ 
A0iKAb, ‘ rain;’ alipeHb, ‘ pouring rain ;’ mépeyens, ‘extract ;’ 
and the following foreign words: cnexTakib, ‘spectacle ;’ 
naposb, ‘parole ;’ cr#ab, ‘style ;’ KouTpods, ‘ control.’ 


c. Names of inanimate objects ending in 5 are feminine, 
as: obnb, ‘ chain ;’ apeps, ‘ door ;’ except the following, which 
are masculine. 


Asvrérosp, alcohol. ByxsAps, ABC-book. | [sos4s, nail. 

Aatapp, altar. Bossetéas, bulletin. récnutasb, hospital, 
Basaepoub, band. Béxcesb, bill of ex- rpedéub, comb, 
Bends, a flat. change. Ipaeesb, slate-pencil, 
Bass, billinrd ball. Bén3e1b, Monogram. I'pyaab, toadstool, 


Bpeacab, drag-net Boaisipb, boil, Aérotp, tar. 


Aomas, rain. 
HKEIYAL, ACOrN. 
Haddps, ginger. 
Kasengépp, almanack. 
Kaweas, stone. 
Kaptéee1b, potatoes, 
Kauteas, cough. 
Kass, keel. 
Kononéab, hemp. 
Korot, claw. 
Kéanips, trump. 
Ko164e36, well. 
Kopa6éus, ship. 
Képeas, root. 
Kocapb, mower. 
Kocrtiib, crutch. 
Koyéap, heart of a cab- 
bage. 
Kpeméns, flint. 
Kpemab, Kremlin. 
Kpés4eas, cracknel. 
Ryab, sack. 
4érept, camp. 
Aanorts, list-shoe. 
Happ, large cheat. 
Adérotb, elbow. 
Admotp, slice. 
Maagast, almonds. 
Matr4ap, calico, 
Monacttips, convent. 
Hamatupb, nitre, 
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Hérors, finger-nail. 

Hy4b, zero. 

Oréub, fire. 

Danqups, coat of mail. 

Heap, stump. 

epuctias, peristyle. 

Tepkasb, shirting-ca- 
lico. 

Hépcereas, ring. 

Ductésb, pistol. 

TLianenb, flame. 

Taactuipp, plaster. 

Tlaéreub, hedge. 

Tlopteés, portfolio. 

Iidépmeus, piston. 

Ipéen4b, profile. 

Hystipb, bladder. 

Hyowps, pimple. 

yctéips, vacant land. 

Ilytb, road, 

PAmnuJb, rasp. 

Pésenb, rhubarb. 

Peméas, strap. 

Py6ib, rouble, 

Py6éup, batlet. 

Pyap, helm. 

C6utenb, honey-tea. 

Cep4ib, seraglio. 

Cxa4geub, necklace. 

Czosapb, dictionary. 


Crésenb, window-shut. 
ter. 
Cre6é15, stalk. 
Crax4ps, surplice. 
Cyx4pp, biscuit. 
Tén0a», poplar. 
Tpéazei, curb. 
Tpl0eesb, truffle. 
Tyee, slipper. 
Yroib, coal. 
Yposeat, level. 
utiab, linstock. 
@aureib, wing (of a 
house). 
onaps, lantern. 
Xutub, hops. 
Xpycrdub, crystal. 
Idprysb, pair of com- 
passes. 
Hixsdpess, pole-bolt. 
Tlo#i}, a capetan. 
Iitéuneis, stamp. 
Maser, sorrel). 
Ié6eub, rubbish. 
Bpb, the letter b. 
94b, the letter 4. 
fixropb, anchor. 
fAntapb, amber. 
ficenb, ash-tree. 
Aiméus, barley. 


The above list comprises all the most useful words. 


NumBer.—Yaci6. 


10. There are two numbers, singular (ejactBeitaoe) and 
plural (mHémectsenHoe), each number having seven cases. 
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11. There are seven cases, viz: 


(1) The Nominative (aMeniitesbabiii), giving the name of 
an object in answer to the question iho ? or what 7 
Kro sto? who is it! —Y¥ eH uxt, the pupil. 


(2) The Vocative (3p4teabubiii), indicating the name of the 
object addressed : 
Yoeuuxs! Oygb opaacment. Scholar! be diligent. 
The vocative is the same as the nominative in all sub- 
stantives, except a few used in addressing the Deity, as: 
hort, Tocnogs, ‘God, Lord;’ vocat. boxe, Técnogu. 


(3) The Genitive (poauteabubii), indicating possession, 
and answering to the question whose ? or of what ? 
"Iba xara? whoee book !—Y aea HK 4, ‘the pupils.’ 


(4) The Dative (qatesbnbii), indicating the person or thing 
to which an object refers, and answering to the question 
to whom? or to what? 

Komy cka3ast 08% # To whom did he say ¢ 
Yuen BEY, To the pupil. 

(5) The Accusative or Objective (BuHniitet babii), answering 
to the question whom? or what ? 

Koro ont ¥a8Ts ? Whom he teaches ? 
Viena. The pupil. 

(6) The Instrumental (Taophresbn bili), indicating thie 
means or cause, and answering to the question by whom ? 
or (y or with what ? 


Ktyt Ons 1000" f By whom is he loved ¢ 
Vuenandéutd, By the pupil. 
Ytut Sto napcano ? With what is this written 9 


Tepdém, With a pen. 
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(7) The Prepositional (npeasématiii), answering to the 
question about whom or what ? in whom or what? on whom 
or what ? ete. 


It is termed prepositional inasmuch as it is always pre- 
ceded by one of the following prepositions: 0 (061), Bb, Ha, 
no, Up. 

O Kot On rosopéth? §§ About whom is he speaking ! 
06s yrenaKt. About the pupil. 


In nouns denoting animate beings the accusative masc. 
singular and the plural of all genders is the same as the 
genitive, and in inanimate or abstract objects like tl 
nominative. | 


DECLENSION oF SUBSTANTIVES. 


12. Nouns, in regard to their declension are classed, as 
regular (upépaabubla) and irregular (nenpaBHJbHbls). 


The three declensions, according to gender, are given in 
the practical part. 


18. Regular nouns in respect of their similarity of in- 
flexions in the genit. dat. and instrum. cases are divided 
into two declensions, with fifteen different terminations in 
the nom., as shown in the annexed table. 


- (1) To the first declension belong all nouns of the first 
ten terminations, the genit. of which ends in a, 4; dat. y, 
10; and instrum. OM, eb. 


(2) To the second declension belong all nouns of the other 
five terminations, the genit. of which ends in HI, # ; dat. 4, 
H; instr. 010, 10, BIO. 
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DECLENSION OF MascuLinE Nouns, 


Sizigular. 
C 1081, Cast, Rows, Rapatib, 
N. { Elephant. ; Garden. 1 Horse. { Ship. 
G. Cuaosa. cAda. EOHA. Ropatiid. 
D. Cuonf. cAay. KOHD. xopadunb. 
A. Caona. caj>. KORA. Ropidus. 
I. Cuaondéut. CAA0MS. KOHEMS. Kopadsew. 
P. 0 caont. 0 cash. 0 xont. 0 Kopabut. 
Plural. 
N. Cuaoan, Caan, Réaa, Ropass, 
G. Caondst. Calo. roaci. ropatéa. 
D. Caondmt. cajant. KOHAMS. KOpaGiaM. 
A. Caondést. casbl. rouék. ropa. 
I, Caosdua. caqaua. KOHAME. ropatidue, 
P. 0 caosax. 0 cagaxt. 0 KOHAXS. 0 Kopabiaxb. 
Singular. Plural. 
repéa, ¢ Tord, { Tepda, { Hoxdéa, 
Hero. U Room. Heroes. Rooms, 
repéa. noK6éa. ropéess. NORO¢ eb. 
Tepéw. NOKOD. repoamt. NOKOAMB. 
repéa. nordéi. repdess. 0K68. 
Tepdem. nOoRGeM >. repoaMa. DORGAN. 
O repos. 0 10K6B. O repoar. O 10K6axX. 
DECLENSION OF FemINnINE Nouns. 
Singular. 
Men&, Boa, Haaa, Basa, 
N. { Wife, { Water. ; Nurse. { Bath. 
G. Kent. BOALI. HAGH. Gfng. 
D. ‘Kent. BOAS. RADE. Oat. 
A. Heny. BOAY. BAND. 64n. 
I. Hendn. BOAOW. HANCH. Gane, 
P. O xcat 0 BOAB. O HANS. 0 6ant. 
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Plural. 
N. mMéan, BOAR, Haga, Baag, 
G. Ment. BOAD. HAH. Ganb. 
D. Késaws. BOAAMS. ADAMS. 64nayb. 
A. Meas. BOALI. nalb. Oana. 
I. Mésana. BOAaNB. HAHAME. Cfuaua. 
P. O ménax>. 0 BOsax}. 0 HABAXT. 0 6asaxt. 
Singular. Plural. 

Crexpdsp, Crpacts, Caexpodsa, Crpacts, 
N. : Mother-in-law. : Passion. ne eee { Passions, 
G. Crnexpdsa. cTpacta. cecepésell. cTpactéa. 
D. Csexpésa. CTpACTH. CBCKPOBAM. CTpacTaM be 
A. Crespiss. CTpacrTb. cBerpéselt. CTPactHA. 
I. Csexpdepn. crpAcTan. CBCKPOBAMH. cTpacTaMa. 
P. O csexpéss. 0 cpscra. OCBeEpOBAXb. 0 CTPAClAXh 


DEcLENSION oF Neuter Novns. 


Singular. 

C1déx0, MO6pe, 
N. { Word. { Sea, 
G. Cuadésa. uOpa. 
D. Cuadsy. mMOpD. 
A. Ca6po. mudépe. 
I. Cuadésowt. mépews. 
P. O cadst. o mOpB. 

Plural. 

N. Cuosé, Mopé, 
G. Cuzoss. mopéi. 
D. C1084. mopaws. 
A. Caona. mopa. 
I. Cuopdua. MOpANH. 
P. 0 ciopéx1. © mOpax. 


Hua, 
Name. 
dvead. 
uuenm. 
aua. 
dmenemt. 
06> HMCHE. 


Huené, 
améat. 
uweHaN >. 
mueua, 
aMNCHAME. 
06% mMeHAX4. 


14, According to the above examples are declined all 
regular nouns, with the following changes, which are 
to be observed in consulting the preceding table of 


declension. 
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(1) After m, 4, m, m, Tr, k, x the termination t1 is changed 
into #: Hoab, ‘knife; plur. somi; r¥aa, ‘cloud ;’ plur. 
TY U8. 

(2) After m, un, 5, w, m the term.o is changed into 
e: Vianna, ‘street ;’ instr. yannet, instead of Yannow. 


(3) After m, 4, m, m in the dat. instr. and prep. 
eases of the fifteenth termination the vowel a is changed 
into a: Ho4ub, ‘night;’ dat. novdup, instr. HovaMH, prep. 
HOUAX. 


(4) The vowel 0 or e is inserted in some terminations for 
the sake of euphony : epi3ka, ‘ bundle ;’ gen. plur. cBi30Es ; 
Gpesud, ‘beam ;’ gen. plur. 6pésent. 


(5) Nouns of the 11th, 12th, 18th and 14th termina- 
tions may take in the instrum. sing. the contracted 
termination of, eit, instead of 01, e10: 3a64Ba, ‘ amuse- 
ment i neabaa, ‘week ;’ instr. sa6aBoi, nexbueil. 


15. Irregular nouns are of two kinds, firstly, those of 
mixed declension (pa3HbIxt cKi0HéRii), and secondly, those 
of mixed inflexion (pa3sHb3xt OKOHYAHIH). 

Of mixed declension are : 

(1) The ten neuter nouns in ma: Opéma, ‘burden;’ 
Bpéma, ‘time;’ sbima, ‘udder;’ snama, ‘standard; ha, 
‘name;’ naama, ‘flame;’ o4aéma, ‘tribe;’ crpéma, ‘stirrup;’ 
cha, ‘seed;’ téma, ‘temple,’ which take in all the 
cases the syllable ef, as shown in the example uma. 
According to their instr. sing. in emt, they belong to 
the first declension, and according to their gen. and 
dat. in a to the second. 

(2) The nouns gura, ‘child ;’ m4aimens, ‘ flame ;’ and nyts, 
* road.’ 
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Nouns of mixed inflexion deviating in some cases 
either in the sing. or plur. are fully treated of in the 
Practical Part. 


Apb, 
Ape, 
Huxs, 
TuUKxs, 
Iuxs, 
AX8, 
AN, 
Aus, 
Huks, 
Hka, 
HA, 
Cmeo, 


Exus, 
Aks, 
Bnd, 
Hua, 
Ocmb, 
Ecmo, 
Cmso, 


Apb, 
Ens, 
Tesb, 
SHS, 
Buw, 
Aue, 
Cmeo, 


DrRivaTION. 
16. Russian derivative nouns are formed from nouns, 
adjectives and verbs by adding the following suffixes : 


Derived frum Nouns. 


gBogaps, bellringer ; 
cTosapb, cabinetmaker ; 
AHBEB, Coppersmith ; 
nepesé,IAKt, translator ; 
TpaxtipiaE, innkeeper ; 
pi6ikt, fisherman ; 
MODAK, Seaman ; 
TpyOinb, trumpeter ; 
GihoHKt, teapot ; 
Gap4nafa, mutton ; 
uaBOBApAA, brewery ; 


pa6crso, slavery ; 


from 8B0Rt, ringing. 


93 
>? 
39 
+] 
99 
99 
99 
99 
” 
99 
93 


cTO.1b, table. 
MBJb, Copper. 
nepesijt, translation. 
TpakTup?, inn. 
puida, fish. 

MOpe, sea. 

Tpyda, trumpet. 
qali, tea, 

6apant, ram. 
nuBoBaps, brewer. 
pat, slave. 


Derived from Adjectives. 


myApéqs, wise man ; 
6bAn4K, poor man; 
THMABA, quietness ; 
pasnuna, plain ;s 
BOBOCTD, novelty ; 
cabmecth, freshness ; 
Gorétctso, riches ; 


Derived from 


uBcapb, writer ; 
xyoént, merchant ; 
Biaittesb, possessor ; 
ary, liar ; 
Kiaioume, cemetery ; 
yussame, school ; 
Gbrcrso, flight ; 


frum uy Apu, wise. 


9 


99 


+] 


9 


99 


3? 


Objauiil, poor. 
THXxIH, quiet. 
pésanii, equal. 
HOBHIH, new. 
cstxitt, fresh. 
Goratnil, rich. 


Verbs. 


from macaétb, to write. 


ss: 3 $ 


Ryniitb, to buy. 
BiaibTb, to possess. 
4ratp, to lie. 
ElacTb, to put, 
yIHTb, to teach. 
Obratp, to run. 
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17. Besides the above there are also augmentative 
and diminutive terminations, which will be found fully 
explained in the Practical Part (Lessons 26 and 27). 


18. Compound nouns are formed by coupling a noun, an 
adjective, a pronoun, a verb, adverb or preposition with a 
noun, the first word ending in e or 0, unless it be an adverb 
or preposition, as: 

Kopasuexpymésie, shipwreck; from mopAéus, ship, xpyméme, breaking. 
Av6pomesatesp, well-wisher ; » AdOphil, good, mer4aTe1, wisher. 
EAnsosymie, unanimity ; » CAH, one, Zzymd, soul. 

Cawoy suites, self-instructor ; »» cam, self, yates, teacher, 
Sa0nosy die, ill-luck ; 840, evil, no4ysTb, to receive, 
Hecaactie, misfortune ; He, not, cécrtie, fortune, 
Besabiictaie, inaction ; 6e3%, without, xbitctsie, action. 
Hagrp6ole, epitaph ; wagb, over, rpods, tomb. 


THE ADJECTIVE. 

19. Adjectives in Russian are divided into: 

Qualifying (r4aectsenabia’, as, Obibii, white. 

Possessive (OPHTARATCALHLIA), a8, Napéws, of the 
king. 

Relative (oTHochte:bsbia), as, anrsifickiii, English. 

Numeral (aaciiTeibHbia), as, O4HHB, One; mép- 
BLIH, first. 

Verbal (gbiicrsenabia), as, Brpatomia, playing ; 
krpaut, played. 

20. Adjectives are used either as epithets, as, 4d6pii 
ye10BBKB, ‘the good man ;’ or as attributes, qe10BBEB (ect) 
4o6pt, ‘ the man is good.’ 

21. Qualifying and passive participles, when employed 
as attributes, undergo apocope and become indeclinable. 
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a. The full or declinable terminations of adjectives are: 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase. nit, ill, o8. BIC, fe. 
Femin. aa, Aa, ba. sia, ia. 
Neut. oe, ee, bé. 

6. Apocopated terminations are: 

Singular. Plural. 
Mase. 14, b. Bl, A. 
Femin. a, 4. bl, @. 
Neut. 0, @. H, @. 


22. Possessive adjectives (Lesson 30), according to their 
terminations, are of two classes : 

(1) Ending in 0B8, eBD, HHt, ObIHD, b, as: Hpanop, gomt, 
‘ John’s house ;’ Ai fHHb cast, ‘uncle’s garden.’ 

(2) Ending in id, osid, esifi, as: Oapémii port, ‘ ram’s 
horn; meapbiii wbx, ‘ bear-skin.’ 


23. Relative adjectives (Lesson 88) have the following 
terminations : 

(1) Ckiii, cKo#, kif, OBcKii, eBCKIH, as: 4deLoBboeckill, 
‘human ;’ pyccsiii, ‘ Russian.’ 

(2) Osbiii, epbiii, OBOH, OBHEIH, EBBLIH, eBOH, ennh) i, HEIH, 
AHBIH, AHO, ANNI, a8: TOpHbIi, ‘ mountainous ;’ AepeBan- 
ublit, ‘ wooden.’ 

(3) Hit, mii, sii, agate by a consonant or a semi- 
vowel, as: abruiii gens, ‘summer day.’ 


24. Numeral adjectives are divided into cardinal (ros6- 
yectBenabia) and ordinal (nopaésounsia). 

(1) Cardinal numerals are : o4uHt, ‘ one ;’ ABa, ‘two ;’ TpH, 
‘three,’ etc.; as also ape, Tpde, aéTBepo, etc., and moat, 
‘half;’ noatopa, ‘one and a half;’ ooatperpa, ‘two and a 
halt,’ ete. 
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(2) The ordinal numerals are: népsniii, ‘ first ;? Bropdd, 


‘second,’ ete. 

To these belong the adjectives apyrdoa, ‘another,’ and no- 
crbaniii, ‘ last.’ 

25. To adjectives belong gender, number and case. They 


are divided into two declensions : 


a. Of the first declension are, qualifying, possessive and 
ordinal numerals. 


b. Of the second are cardinal numerals, 


A. First DECLENSION. 


Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Mase. Fem. &: Neut. 

N. sésuii, new, HOsaA, HOBOE, HOBLIC, HOB. 
G. udsaro, ndésol, HOsaro. HOBLIXS. 
D. adsomy, nésok, HOBOMY. HOBHIMB. 
A. ndépp or néparo, séByn, H6BOe. like the N. or Gen. 
T. RAéBLIMS, HO6BOD, Of, OBEN. BOBLIME. 
P. #H6B0::1, HOBOH, BOBO. HOBAIS 4. 


According to the above are declined all qualifying ad- 
jectives in biil, oii, ria, Kill, xIH, relative in Blii, OH, cKii, and 
the ordinal numerals népspiii, ‘ first,’ Bropoii, ‘ second,’ etc. 


Singular. . Plaral. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Mase. Fem. d: Nut. 
N. wapésp, king’s, yapésa, napéso. yapéshi. 
G. yapéna, napésott, napésa. Napéssix>. 
D. mnapésy, napésol, napésy. napéshiws. 
A. wapésborgapésa, gapésy, napéso. napésal or yapceaxt. 
I. napésnms, napéson, napéshint. yapésiwal. 
P. yapésom., napésol, napésons. Qapéaarx*. 
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According to the above are declined all possessive 
adjectives of the first class in ob, eBb, HHD, ObIBS, 
fem. a, neut. 0, and qualifying adjectives of apoco- 
pated termination, as: [erpdss, a, 0, ‘of Peter’s;’ Host, 
a, 0, ‘ new.’ 


Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. For all Genders. 
N. rocndégeab, Lord’s rocadéaua, rocndé,ge, rocnéjHH. 
G. rocudésua, rocné,ne#, rocndsHa, rocodéAHHXt. 
D. rocnésan, rocodéanell, rocoéjnn, rocoo.AOMS. 
A. Likethe N.orG. rocndé4nn. rocaéane, Like the N. or G. 
I, rocndéjuaMt, rocoéanew,  rocndéiunws, rocnojuMMA. 
P. rocodéjnemt, rocnéjgell,  rocoojueNs, rocnou,.HBXb. 


According to the above are declined all qualifying 
and possessive adjectives in b, mb, 4b, and also the 
qualifying im It, oft, as: cHHb, ‘blue;’ NOXOKS, ‘ re- 
sembling ;’ ropiab, ‘hot;’ xopoms, ‘ good; CBBAVUNL, 
© skilled.’ 


Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. Mas. F.&N. 

N. cuadsuitt, filial, chiaépHaa,  chindenee, chigosuie, ia. 
G. CWROBHALO, chindéshel, = ChIHUBHArO, ChIHOBHHXt. 
D. cladsneny, chinésHeH, cBindBuemy, ChIHOBHENS. 
A. Like the N. or G. chads, cHndsuec, Like the N. or G. 
I. cwudsant, CHIHOBHEI, «= CBINOBH HA, CHHOBHAME. 
P. cunosHeNt, chiudsue, § ChHOBHEN, ChiHOBAHXS. 


According to the above are declined qualifying and re- 
lative adjectives in iii (fem. aa, neut. ee), and also those in 
mill, 41H, Oli, mili, (fem. an, neut. ee), choiii, ‘blue,’ noxd- 
aili, ‘resembling ;’ ropiuiii, § hot;’ epbay mii, ‘skilled ;’ crép- 
mit, * eldest.’ 

LL 
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Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. For all Genders. 

N. peril, TPETbA, Tpérbe, TpcTba. 
G. tpérparo, TpcTbell, TpéTbaro, TpcTbHX4. 
D. tpéTbemy, Tpctbel, TpéTbemy, TpcTbaMt. 
A. Likethe N.orG. tpétsw, TpéTbe, Like the N. or G. 
I. rpérbamt, TpcTben, TPCTbANS, TPCTBaME. 
P. tpéteemt, TpcTsed, TpcTbexs. TPCTbHX+. 


According to:the above are declined relative adjectives of 
the second class in iii, (fem. ba or ia, neut. be or ie,) as: 6a- 
pani, ‘of the ram ;? roBimii, ‘of meat.’ 


B. Seconp DEcrension. 


26. Cardinal numerals are declined in two ways: 

(1) The numerals ognut, ‘one ;’ 4Ba, ‘ two ;’ tpa, ‘ three ;’ 
yctbipe, ‘lour;’ as also their derivatives aBée, Tpde, 4éTBe po 
etc., like adjectives, 


Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine. Newter. 
N. oqunt, oand, 04nd. 
G. ognord, oAnoli, oznord. 
D. ognony, ojndl, OAHOMY. 
A. LiketheN.orG,. ogy, oAn6. 
I. ogudes, 01060 (08), OADEMB. 
P. o4uémt, ogudd, OAuOM?. 
Plural. 
N. ogad, out, oand, 
G. onus, OANSX4, OAREX, 
D. oguiws, OAnbyt, OAnEND, 
A. Like the Nom. or Gen. oAun, 
I. oquaua, OANSME, OAiva. 
P.  osndx, OAnbx, OANHXS. 
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Plural. 
M, and N. Fem. For all Genders. 

N. 43a, ast, TDS, qeréipe. 

G. ABYX>, Tpéxt, FeTHPEX be 
D. ABYND, Tpéms, FeTHPEM>d. 
A. LiketheN. or GQ. Like the Nom. or Gen. 
I. AByMA, tpewA, WYETH PSMA. 
P, AByX*, Tpéx, FeTupeXt. 

For all Genders. 

N. apée, Tpée, aérsepo. 
G. gvouxt, TPOWX, qersephixs. 
D. 4sou™s, TPOWM'S, JeTBepLiws. 
A. 4polixs, TPOWXt, ' geTsephixs. 
I. geouua, TpPouua, qeTBepLIMB. 
P. 4vouxt, Tpodx, FeTBePUIX be 


The other collective numerals, mitepo, ‘ five,’ méctepo, 
‘six,’ etc., are declined like yétBepo. 


27. Numerals ending in b: oath, ‘five;? mlccTb, ‘six ;’ up 
to tpfauats, ‘thirty,’ are declined like nouns of the 15th 
termination (see Lesson 13, Obs. 10). 

For the declension of cépors, ‘forty;’ xesandcro, ‘ninety ;’ 
cro, ‘ hundred ;’ asbetu, ‘two hundred,’ and other compound 
numerals, see Lesson 44. 

For the declension of nostupa, ‘one and a half ;’ noarpe- 
Thi, ‘ two and a half? and nostopacta, ‘ hundred and fifty,’ 
see Lesson 47. 


98. Tsicaga, ‘ thousand,’ and mwi1i0H1, ‘ million,’ are de- 
clined like substantives. 


29. Like substantives are declined also uatdést, ‘ five ;’ 
AeCiTOKS, ‘ten ;’ alana, ‘dozen;’ cétag, ‘hundred;’ as also 
ABoiika, ThOlKa, YeTBEpKa, UATEPKa, MlecTépKa, ceMépkKa, BOCb- 
mépra, AeB\Tka, and AecitKa, these latter being used in card 
playing, as: tpeOsaa ABOiiKa or ABOiiKa Tpews, ‘the two of 
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clubs ;? aepp6unaa JepdTKa or JeBitka, sepBiii, ‘the nine of 
hearts.’ 


Drerees or Comparison.—Crénens Cpapnénis. 
30. There are three degrees of comparison : 
(1) Positive (nosomiterbaaa creéoens), as: 
Ao6puil, go6p>, ‘kind.’ 
(2) Comparative (cpapniiterbuaa crémens), a8 : 
Ao6ptiimid, or go6pte, ‘ kinder.’ 

(3) Superlative (npesocx6jnaa cténeas), as: 

Cémult 4d6puti, or BCBXD 4oopte, ‘ kindest.’ 


For the formation of degrees of comparison, see Lessons 
39 and 36. 


Besides the degrees of comparison, adjectives have also 
augmentative and diminutive terminations (Lesson 37). 


DERIVATION. 


31. Adjectives derived from substantives are the pos- 
sessive and relative already enumerated. 


32. Those derived from verbs are formed by changing 
the termination of the infinitive into ablit (HO), 151M, BBBIi, 
Kil, mil, Git: 

Yaénwi, learned ; from y3its, to teach. 
BuxyoHos, ransomed; ,, BHKYNHTb, to ransom. 


Pécaut, stalwart ; » poctH, to grow. 
Arps, playfal ; » Hlpartb, to play. 
Aduxilt, fragile ; » 4JomiiTb, to break. 
Noxémii, similar ; » HWoxoalits, to resemble. 


Usui, singing ; »» UtbTb, to sing. 


33. Compound adjectives are formed by coupling an ad- 
jective, a substantive or a particle with an adjective, the 


first word taking usually an o or e, with the exception of 
particles ; 
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Octpoymani, witty ; from é6crpul, sharp, yuault, intelligent. 
Téwnoctpu, dark-gray ; »y ewido, dark, cBpnill, grey. 
Toctenpiiunull, hospitable;  ,, roctb, guest, npliwanil, receiving. 
Oucsuaubiil, evident ; » O41, eyes, Ba AuBIH, visible. 


MeaAysapé,unl, international; ,, méaay, between, sapéannl, national. 
Bean0466unil, incomparable; ,, 663%, without, 10460nnIi,| ike. 


THE PRONOUN.—Méctoumésie. 


84. Pronouns are divided into: 
(1) Personal (ansupsia). 
(2) Interrogative (sonpociteabnbia). 
(3) Demonstrative (yka3ateabubia). 
(4) Relative (orochteababia). 
(5) Determinative (onpexbatteabania). 


35. The personal pronouns are: a, ‘I;’ ts, ‘thou;’ o#1, 
he’ (fem. on&; neut. on6) ; plur. mp1, ‘we;’ BBI, ‘you ;’ 
onli (fem. o#s), ‘ they.’ 
Besides the above three personal pronouns, there is the 
reflective personal ce6a, ‘self,’ which serves for all persons, 
genders and numbers. 


36. Interrogative pronouns have their corresponding de- 
monstratives in the following way : 


Or THE OBJECT. 
Interrogative. 
Kto? who ? Yto ? what t 
Demonstrative. 

Tors, 10, ‘that ;? nBkto, ‘somebody ;’ afaro, ‘ something ;° HART, ‘no- 
body ;’ Huyré6, ‘nothing ;? scans, ‘every ;’ Kamaniit, ‘each ;’ acé, ‘all; 
npéail, ‘ other.’ 

Or Quatirty. 
Rar6il, kakésp ? What sort of ? 
Tar6i, tarést, ‘such, such a one ;’ apyrél, ‘other ;’ scdrill, ‘every 
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(sort) ? ntBsoropni, atsill, ‘certain; ganakds, ‘not any ;’ ognndsif, 
‘same ;’ pasutill, © diverse ;’ mudgost, ‘different.’ 


Or QoantTITy, 
Koutgift ? which t Cxéabko ? how much ? 
Tosdeift, ‘such a one.’ 
Créabg0, ‘so many, so much ;’ maéro, ‘much 2 miso, ‘few ;? HbcKossE0, 
‘some ;’ HHCKOIDEO, ‘ not any.’ 
Or Prace or ORDER. 


Kotopult ? which t 


Celi, StoTs, Sault, ‘this ;’ Rotépmil HmOY¥Ab, ‘any one ? BwKOTOpMA, * not 
any.’ 


Or PossEssIon. 
Gel? whose ? 
Mol, ‘my, mine;’ Tsof, ‘thy, thine;’ eré, ‘his ;’ sams, ‘our;’ sam, 
‘your ;’ wxt, ‘their;’ aud the reflective cpoi used for all three persons. 


These last are termed possessive pronouns (nputamaress- 
Hbid MLcTOHMBuiA). 


Indefinite pronouns answering the question 4eii? ‘ whose? 
are : | 


‘cii-To, ‘somebody’s ;’ sell an6yAb, ‘ anybody’s ;? and the negative anh, 
‘nobody's.’ 


837. The interrogative pronouns kTO, 970, KOTOpblii, KaKOi, 
yeii also serve as relatives when they refer to an antecedent. 
To the relative pronouns belong also koii, KakoB0i, ‘ who,’ 
or ‘he who, which have not the signification of the inter- 
regative. 


38. The determinative pronouns are: 


a. Those expressive of size and quantity: Becb, ‘all;’ 6éa, 
‘both.’ 


To these are added the numerals oats, ABde, tpée, etc., 
when used as pronouns, 
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b. Those expressive of identity: cams, camsril, ‘self.’ 


Determinative pronouns are employed with personal 
and demonstrative pronouns, as also with substantives, as: 

Mu sch, ‘all of us;? mu 66a, ‘both of us ;’ siz tpée, ‘ three of you;’ « 
oalint, ‘I am by myself ;’ Bech Bapégs, ‘all people ;’ 666 crépoau, ‘both 
sides ;’ ont cant, ‘he himself ;’ caunH gous, * the house itself.’ 

The pronoun cambiii before qualifying adjectives serves to 
strengthen their signification and to express the superlative 
degree, as: cimbil A0OpbIii, ‘the kindest.’ 


89. Pronouns vary their terminations, like adjectives, 
according to gender, number and case. 


DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 


40. The first two personal pronouns and the reflective 
personal have no genders, and are declined like substantiver 
in the feminine, as: 


Singular. Plural. 
N. a, I, ru, thou, N. MH, we, BH, you. 
G. wend, Te0d, G. act, Bach. 
D. mut, TeGB, D. samt, Banh. 
A. meni, Tesh, A. act, Bact. 
I. mudn (08), T0660 (08), I. 4a, Bauu. 
P. mst, Tess, P. act, Bact. 


41. The pronoun ce6i has no nominative nor plural, and 
is declined like the second personal pronoun, viz., gen. and 
ace. ceé#, dat. and prep. ce6b, instr. co6010 (oii). 


42. The third personal pronoun o#% and all others are 
declined like adjectives, as : 
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Singular. 
Neut. 
ond, it, 


Mase. 
N. 08%, he, 
G. erd, 

D. exy, 
A. erd, 
I. EM, 
P; 


(a)éms, 


Fem. 
ona, 

ea (eé), 
el, 

ee, 

én, 
(net, 


Plural. 
M.and N. Fem. 
N. off, ont. 
G. BX. 

D. aN. 
A. uxh 
I. HME. 
P, (8) 5x3. 


This pronoun takes an 8 prefixed in all oblique cases when 


preceded by a preposition, as: yaa nero 
O HEM4, O Heil, ‘about him, about her.’ 


for her ;’ 


» Ala Hea, ‘for him, 


43. The genitive of the third pers. pron. singular and 
plural is also used as possessive, without however taking 


the prefix n, as: Aaa eré Opéra, ‘for his brother,’ 


Tb, ‘ about his brother,’ 
Singular. 
Mase. and Neut. 
Hallt, Ame, 
namero, 
Halmeny, 
Like the N.orG, 
BaMEMt, 
Hamem, 


repay 


A 


Fem. 

nama, 
Hames (ef), 
Hamel, 
Hany, 
Himew (ef), 
Hamel, 


0 ero 6pa- 


Plural. 

For all Genders. 
nama. 
RAawyXd. 
HallNs, 

Like the N. or G, 
HaInAME, 
Hallux, 


According to the above is declined Balt, ‘your, yours.’ 


Singular. 
Mase. and Neut. 
cBod, 
cBoer6, 
CBOeMy, 
Like the N. or G. 
cBoaMS, 
CBOEMB, 


cBoH, 


TT PONS 


According to the above are declined MOH, 


Femin, 
cBO4, 

cBoed elt), 
cBoch, 
CBON, 
cBocto (ell), 
cBoch, 


Plural. 

For all Genders. 
cBon. 
CBONXS, 
CBOHYS, 

Like the N. or G. 
CBOMME. 
CDOUIX4. 


TBO and Koil, 


the last not: being used in the nom. and acc, sing, 
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Singular. Plural. 

Maso. and Neut. Fem. Mase. and Neut. Fem. For all Genders. 
N. T0Tb, 10, 1A, BeCb, Bee, —- BA. rt, RcB. 
G. Tord, Toll, peerd, peea(t). | TSxb.  BCBXB. 
D. TOMY, Toit, BceMy, peel. Th, BCBND. 
A. Like theN. or G. ty, Likethe N.orG. sew. Like the N. or G. 
I. TEMA, Tow (ii), BCBYB, ecco(eh)| Thun,  BcSue. 
P. TOMB, ToH, BCEM, Beef. TEX. BCbX. 


The pronouns kro and 470 have no plural, and are declined, 
the first like torh and the second like secs. 


Singular. Plural. 
Maso. and Neut. Fem. Mase. Fem. & Nut. 
N. kakéli, nagde, Kanada, Rarie, karia. 
G. Kar6ro, KaKom, Kakux>. 
D. kakOmy, Karol, Kaku. 
A. Like the N. or G. Karyn, Like the N. or G. 
I. Ragu, Krakow (of) RaRuMn. 
P. KakOM?t, Ranh, Rakux3. 


According to the above are declined taxéii, mbxaniit, $ra- 
Koil, and the three following, used only in the plural—cxéus- 
Kill, cTOABKIN, and BbCKOIbKIM. 


44, The pronouns KoTéphii, BcHRia, Apyro#, nH64, Komgeri, 
KaKophit, BOIMKIH, OnblH, CAMBIH, TAKOBBIH, TOAMKIM are de- 
clined like the adjective HOsbIi. 


45. The pronouns TakOBb, HHAaKOB, OgnnaKoBS follow the 
declension of the adjective mapéps, except in the genitive, 
which takes the full termination, as, takoparo instead of 
TaKOBa. 


46. The pronouns cCkO1bKO, CTOABKO, BBCKOIBKO, MNOrO and 
wiio have no declension, except in the dat. when preceded 
by the prefix 00, as, 10 CROIbRY, 00 cTOsbRY, ete, 
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THE VERB.—Tasarés1. 


47. Verbs are divided into six voices (3a46rb), viz. : 

(1) The active (biictpiterbnbii), denoting the action of 
an agent upon an object, as, Ku4atb, ‘ to throw.’ 

(2) The passive (crpagateabubié), formed from the active, 
and denoting the condition or state of the object on which 
the action is exerted, as, ObITb KHAaeMy, ‘to be thrown.’ 


(8) The reflective or pronominal (Bo3BpatH 51H), formed from 
the active by adding the contracted pronoun ca, and denot- 
ing an action falling upon the agent, as, oabsarnca, ‘ to 
clothe one’s self.’ The reflective is often used in the sense 
of the passive, especially when speaking of inanimate 
objects, as, RHira umraerca, ‘the book is read.’ 


(4) The common (é6miii) ending also in ca, without which 
the verb by itself cannot be used, and denoting an internal 
feeling influencing the agent, as, 6oatsca, ‘to fear;’ cwb- 
atpca, ‘ to laugh.’ 

(5) The reciprocal (ssakwubiit), ending also in ca, and 
denoting an action falling mutually upon two or more 
avents, and answering the question with whom, as, cpa- 
matoca, ‘ to fight.’ 

(6) The neuter (cpégnia), which has a threefold signifi- 


cation, and therefore a threefold form, viz., 

a. Denoting an action not passing over to an object, as, 
cuabrs, ‘to sit; croats, ‘to stand.’ In this sense it has the 
form of the active. 

Of this class are verbs denoting the gradual acquirement 
of a quality, as, Gbibrs, ‘to grow white ;’ cOxuytb, ‘to dry.’ 
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b. Denoting a state or quality independent of an action, 
as, 6biTb Bécety, ‘to be merry.’ In this it has the form 
of the passive. 

c. Denoting a capability of action or possession of a 
quality, as, Kpanuna amérca, ‘ the nettle stings.’ In this 
sense it has the form of the reflective. 


48. Verbs undergo certain changes of structure and in- 
flexions, to indicate : 
1. The aspects. 
2. The moods. 
3. The tenses. 
4. Gender, person and number. 


49. There are three principal aspects: 
(1) The imperfect aspect (necoseputénnbiii Baa). 


Verbs of this aspect are subdivided into definite (onpeab- 
séuupie) and indefinite (neonpeabiénuple). Lesson 52. 
(2) The perfect aspect (cosepménanii BHA) 18 sub- 
divided into: 
a. Perfect inchoative (HadHHaTesbHblit). 
b. Perfect of duration (41hTeIbHbIi). 
c. Perfect of unity (o4uoKpaTHbti). 
(8) The iterative (mBoroKpaTHblia). 
For explanation of aspects, see Lesson 51. 
For formation of aspects, see Lesson, 53, 54, and 55. 


50. The moods (wakiouénia) are three, viz: 
1. The infinitive (ueonpexbiénHoe). 
2. The indicative (a3bAaBiTe1bHOe). 
3. The imperative (moBesfitesbu0e). 
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The subjective (cocaaréteabuoe) is formed in Russian by 
adding the particle 6b1 to the past tense. _ 

Thé first two moods are found in all the three aspects, 
but the imperative is found in the imperfect and perfect 
aspects only. 


51. There are three tenses (Bpemena), viz: 
1. The present (uactod mee). 
2. The past (apoméamee). 
8. The future (6yayutee). 


52. The tenses are only found in the indicative, and vary 
ia number according to the voice and aspect. 

(1) The active, reflective, common, reciprocal and neuter 
voices take all the three tenses in the imperfect aspect. 

(2) The perfect aspect takes only the past and future. 

(3) The iterative takes only the past. 

(4) The passive voice having a double conjugation, takes 
double tenses, as shown in subsequent examples. 


53. The persons (aiua) of the present and future tenses 
are distinguished by inflexions, and therefore may be used 
without their pronouns; but those of the past, which take 
only the terminations of gender, require the personal 
pronouns. 


54. Verbs are either simple (upocttie) or compound 
(c1OmubIe). 
(1) The simple are those consisting of one word only, as : 
Ataats, ‘to do; anéiits, * to love.’ 
(2) Compound verbs are formed by adding an auxiliary 
verb to the infinitive or to the participle passive, as: 
Al ctaa> cTpajirb, ‘1 begun to suffer ;’ 00% 66111 yOulTs, ‘ he was killed.’ 
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To these terminations the suffix ca is added for the re- 
flective, reciprocal and common voices. 

The auxiliaries, which are all of the neuter voice, are: 
Opits, 6p1Bats, ‘ to be,’ and crats, ‘to become.’ 


55. Participles in Russian, both active and passive, are 
adjectives formed from verbs, and have gender, number, and 
tle present and past tenses. 

(1) Active participles end: 

a, inthe present, Will, maa, mee, plur. mle, mila. 
b. in the past, wifi, maa, wee, plur. mle, wia. 

These participles take the suffix ca in reflective verbs, 

as, oxbpaiouliiica, ‘ dressing himself.’ 


(2) Passive participles end : 
a. in the present, pe mbit, Mad, Moe, plur. mBIe, MBIA. 
Apocop., iB, Ma, MO, plur. Mul. 


Full, fone HAfaa, Hoe, plur. Habe, ABBA. 
Thi, Taa, Toe, plur. The, THA. 


b. in the past, 


Ht, Ba, HO, plur. abl. 


A : 
Bees ee ta, 0, plur. TBI. 


These participles do not take the suffix ca. 


56. Apocopated passive participles, with the auxiliaries 
Guith, GpiBdétb, form the moods and tenses of the passive 
vuice. 


57. Besides the participles, there are also gerunds (sbe- 
npusactie) or verbal adverbs (napbuia orsaréabubia) formed 
{rom verbs. They are both active and passive. 


(1) The active gerund has neither number nor gender, 
but has inflexions for the present and past tenses, as: 


Present, a, af, yaa: 11004, ‘in loving ;? duréa, ‘ while reading.’ 
Past, wb, un: 106%, ‘after having loved ;’ satéswa, ‘after having read, 
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‘ (2) The passive gerund is formed by adding éyjvan, 6e18b 
(6:1nmu1H), the present and past gerunds of the auxiliary 6bits, 
to the apocopated participle, and has both gender and 
number, as: Gyaysa or Gbisb nécaant, fem. nécaana, neut. 
néciauo; pl. ndéciaabt, ‘being or having been sent.’ 


58. Verbs are either personal or impersonal. 


(1) Personal are those which have all the persons and 
genders. 


(2) Impersonal are those used in the third person only 
without a pronoun or agent expressed, and take in the past 
tense the neuter gender only. Lesson 49. 


59. According to their conjugation, verbs are either 
regular (upéBH4buble) or irregular (nenpaBHibHbie). 


(1) Allregular verbs are divided into two conjugations, 
according to the inflexions of the indicative present. 

a. Of the first are those whose second person sing. ends 
in enh, and the third person plur. in 10Tb or yTb, as: 4M- 
Them, ‘ thou readest ;? yuTaors, ‘ they read.’ 

b. Of the second are those whose second person sing. 
ends in sllb, and the third person plur. in ats or ars, as: 
rosopiims, ‘ thou speakest ;’ rosopirs, ‘ they speak.’ 

(2) Regular verbs are also divided into ten classes in 
respect of the termination of the infinitive and first person 
of the indicative present, of which the first eight belong 
to the first, and the last two to the second conjugation. 
Lessons 32 to 35. 
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60. CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY 


Baits, 


Plar. 


Sing. 


Plar. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


VERBS. 


I. Invuinitive Moop. 


‘to be.” | Bripats, ‘to be usually.’ | Crats, ‘to become.’ 


II. Inpicative Moop, 


a. Present 
Ecws, I am. 6uBin0, I am usually. 
Ecu. ete. Orden, ete. 
Ectb GuipaeTh 
Ecwus Ousiend Wanting. 
Ecté OuIB TE 
Cyt OulBiuoTs 
6. Past. 

fA 6uap, &, 6,1 | a Owh4n, a, 0 A CTarb, a, 0 

was. 
Tu Gua, 4, 6,etc. | TH OnBAsrs, a, 0 Thi CT&lB, &, 0 
Ost 6st, O84 | OND ChBdst, On OuIBAta, | OND CTAFS, Ona CTiL1a, ONG 

61114, 006 65110 ONO 6bIBS10 clase 
Mu Ot118 NEI ObIBSIS MBI CTAAM 
Bul 6018 Bb! OLIBSI8 Bil CT418 
Ond, on6 Of118 oul, out Oupéam ond cTaay. 

6. Future. 

Byay, I shall or cTany 

will be. 
Byaemp, etc. cTanenis 
ByeT Wanting. cTaéuerh 
By jens CTAnewsS 
Byaere cTanete 


BYAyTe CTanVTs. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 
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III. Sussuncrive. 
A O11) Ont, Oo114 A OblBAsIt Ob, 4a GLI, 40 
6b, ObA0 Our, On, 
Tot 661.3% O11, Obt44 | TH GblBAIt Obl, Ja Ou. 40 
Obl, Ob140 On Onl 
Oud 65142 641, O84 | OND G6EIBSI> Ob, On GHI- 
Gnas 6b, 086 Bita OW, 086 ObiBaI0 


Onli OW On 
Mul 6big Ont MHI OBIBAIN OB 
Bul Onlin Our BI OLIB4IB 6bI 


OnH,0n5 6ti48 Ou. | ond, OFS OLIBSIN OBI. 


IV. Imperative. 
2nd pers. 6yAb, | 6nB4H, pl. OnBdiite 
pl. 6¥ abe, be. 
Srd pers. nycts | aycrs Gwakers, pl. aycts 
6yaert, plur.|  6tB40TB. 
HYCTS 6YAyTS, 


a cTach 6u, crara Gu, 
CTa20 Ou, 

TI CTalb OW, Ja 683, 20 
Onl 

OHS CTAMb 6s, O84 CTiua 
Onl, 086 CTaI0 On 


MBI CTA18 68 
BhI CTAsH O64! 
OAM, O8% cTazm Cel. 


crags, pl. cragsre 


Oycts créners, pl. nycts 
CTaayTB. 


Wanting. 


let him, them 
be. 
V. Actrve ParticrPie. 
a. Present. 

-Cymil, maa, mee, | OuBawomill, mas, mee 

which is, 
C¥mie, mis Osrralomic, mia. 
(Future, 6yay- 

Wit, uaa, wWce). 

b. Past. 


Busmifi, man, | Oneisniit, maa, mee, 
mee, which was. 


Buismic, mis. OuBasmie, mia. 


VI. Gerunp. 


a. Present. 
Byayia, while | 6B4a or 6npaio gM. 
being. | 
b. Past. 
Buss or 6LBmo, + 6sBaBb or OLIBABLO. 
having been. | 


cTasmiat, mas, mee, 


cTasmie, mis. 


| Wanting. 


| CTasB or crisma, 
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61. CONJUGATION OF ACTIVE VERBS. 


I. Invinitive Moop. 


Imperfect Asp. First Cony. 
Pi mats, ‘ to decide.’ 


Perfect Asp. Second Conjug. 
Pémats, ‘ to decide thoroughly,’ 


II. Inpicatrvz Moop. 


@ Present. 
Sing. Puran, I decide, 
Ptmiems 
PSmaers ; 
Plur. Ptmdexs Wanting. 
Pturdete 
Ptmawrt. 
6. Past. 
Siag. A ptmin, za, 40, I was de- ” q pbaniss, 2a, 40, I have decided 
ciding 
Thi pburiut, 4a, 40, ete. TH ptm, 2a, 40, ete. 
Oat pbwass, on4 phmdsa, 006 Ont pts, on phuita, ond p- 
ptuorfu0 mas0 
Plar. Mo pbmdag Ml pboraan 
Bu pbmSun BI pbmdag 
Oni, ont pbmfam, oud, ont pbmdun. 
6. Future. 
Sing. BYay I shall | pbury, I will decide 
By acm f ptm, or will pbuwors, ete. 
By AeT decide, | ptunits 
Plur. Bysews etc. pimdua 
BY 4eto pbmdts. ptuute 
BYAYTb pswars. 
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III. SussunctivE Moon. 


Sing. A pbmdrp 6nl, 1a Gl, 10 On, 
I should or would decide 
TH pbmfat On, 2a Ob, 40 Ow 
Oxnd pbw4it OW, ona phmasa 
Gu, 086 pbmas0 On 
Plar. Mu pbordan On 
BH pBmaim On 
On, ont pbmaum Ow. 


A ptmat> OW, 4a Ob, 4068, I should 
have decided 

TH pSmHID Ob, 4a Ob, 10 Ob 

08> pbmH4Id On, 004 Pbutsa OH, O86 
pBmms0 6m 

MH pba Ow 

BH pSmHIB Obl 

on, on pbuiim OBL 


IV. IvprErativE Moop. 


Qnd pers. Pémdh, plur. pbudiite, 


decide 


Srd pers. Wyctb pbuaert, let him 
decide, pl. aycTb pB- 


mrs. 


ptma, pl. pbmiite 


nyctb pswuts, pl. nycTs pbmars. 


V. AcTIVE PARTICIPLE. 
a. Present. 


Sing. 
decides 
Plur. Psmanmie, psmaomia. 


Penna, maa, mee, he who 





Wanting. 


b. Past. 


Sing. Ptmdsmif, maa, mee, he who 


decided 
Plar. Pémésmie, mia. 





pbmusmift, mas, mee, he who has 
decided 
pbuismie, mia. 


VI. Passive Participle. 


a. Present. 
Sing. Ptuhemt, ma, M0, which is decided ; plur. pbudexu. 
b. Past. 
Sing. Ptméns, 04, 16, which was decided ; plur. phméaw. 


VII. Gerunp. 


a. Present. 
Ptwaa, in deciding | Wanting. 
b. Past. 


Ptuisp, sw, having decided. 


| pbuiiss, sud, having decided. 
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62. CONJUGATION OF NEUTER VERBS OF 
ACTIVE FORM. 


I. Inrinitive Moop. 


| Second Conjugation. 
Imperfect Aspect. Perfect Inchoative Aspect. 
Apomats, ‘ to tremble.’ Jaqpomath, ‘to begin to tremble.’ 


II. Invicative Moon. 


a. Present. 
Sing. Apory, I am trembling 
Apoainp, ete, 
Apowurh . 
Plur. Apo wa: 
Apomite 
Apomars. 
b Past. 
Sing. Al aApomars, ra, 40, I was 4 8aApomAss, 1a, 20 
trembling 
Tw Apomast, 4a, 40, ete. TH 3a;pomAid, 4a, 40 
Ont Apomasb, of4 Apomasa, OH 3aipomais, oud 3agpomésa, 0B6 
on6 Apomas0 3a, pomas0 
Plur. Mul, Bb, 08M, ApOORAIB. MBI, BL, OHH, sagpomain. 
c. Future. 


Sing. BYay I shall! sagpomy 
By Aeuib  woxin, tremble} saspomuus 


ByaeTs ete. 3a PORUTS 
Plur. BYaeu> | BaAPORUMS 

Byacte Apométs. 8aApoRHTS 

BYAyTb | BaApORATs. 


III. SusyunctivE Moon. 


Sing. & apomiis 6, I should 
tremble 
Plur. Mu apomdsu 611, ete. 


A 3aspomar Out, ete, 





Mbl 3aipomfun 681, ete. 
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IV. Imperative Moon. 


2nd pers. Apomd, plur. apouite. 
8rd. pers. Lycts apomurs, plur. 1ycTs 
Apomats . 


sagpoau, plur. sagpomste. 
HYCTS 3a4poKuTs, plor. nyCTS 3a\po- 
math. 





V. ActTIVE PaRrTICIPLE. 


a. Present, 
Sing. Apoméimill, maa, mee. : 
Plur. Apomamle, mia. | es $ 
b. Past. 
Sing. Apom4Ssmili, sutras, suree. saApomAsmifi, Bulag, BITS. 
Plur. Apom4smie, puria. | saspomasinie, suis. 


VI. Passive PaRriciPLe. 


Wanting. 
VII. Gerunp. 
a. Present. 
Apom&. ; Wanting. 
b. Past. 
Apomass or ApomsmE. | sagpom4s. or saqpoRasuie. 


63. CONJUGATION OF VERBS OF ITERATIVE 
ASPECT AND OF PERFECT OF UNITY. 


I. Inrinit1vE Moop. 


Iterative Aspect. Asp. Perfect of Unity. 
Ruanisats, ‘to throw repeatedly.’ Kasyts,‘ to throw once.’ 


II. Invicatrve Moop. 


a. Present. 
Wanting. | Wanting. 
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6. Past. 
Sing. Al riljupBars, 4a, 40. A KHHYIB, 4a, 10. 
TH KMANBAID, 4a, 10 TH KMBYIb, 4a, 40 
Oub EuAuBAID, OH REAWBaLa, 08} RHAYID, On4 RuBysa, OHS KUBY 
086 RH ABIBAIO 10 
Plur. Mil, Bb, O8M REALIBAZE. Mul, BH, OHM ERBYIE. 
0 Future. 
Sing. riny 
Kane 
: KHACTS 
Wanting, Plar. xdaeut 
KugeTe 
KMHYTD 


III. SussuncrivzE Moon. 


4 KMAYID OW, ete. 


Sing, A wiguipard Ou, etc. 
Mi KAGYIE Ou, ete. 


Plur. Mu rigwsaii 641, etc. 
IV. ImpzrativE Moon. 


2nd pers. xkaub, plur. ripbte. 


Wanting. Srd pers. wycts KageTs, plur. 
HYCTS RunyTS. 


V Active Particrpce, 


a. Present. 
Wanting. | Wanting. 
b. Past. 


Sing. Rigurpasuiiil, mas, mee. 
Plur. Kigusasuiie, mia. 


VIL Passtve Participie, 


EaoyBmIn, mas, mee. 
| RHayBinie, mia. 


a. Present, 
Wanting. | Wanting. 
6. Past. 
Sing. Kagureant, ga, BO. KUAYTS, Ta, TO. 
Kal Ab Baall. | KMDYTH. 
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VII. Gerunp. 
a. Present. 
Wanting. ] Wanting. 
b. Pad. 
Kdquipasd or KH AbBAaBIIB. | ndayss or ReayBmE. 


64. CONJUGATION OF REFLECTIVE, RECI- 
PROCAL AND COMMON VERBS. 


I, InrinitiveE Moon. 


First Conjugation. Second Conjugation. 
Kagdteca, ‘ to throw one’s self.’ Beceautsca, ‘ to enjoy one’s 
self.’ 
II. InpicatrvE Moon. 
a. Present. 
Sing. Kaaisocs BOCEINES 
Ka gsaenbcs BeCeAHIIbCE 
Raaierca Bece1uTca 
Plur. Kagaeuca BeCCAHNCA 
Raaserecb BecesTech 
RaAawtca. BecesaTca. 
b. Past. 
Sing. A RBAGICA, 1acb, 10Cb # BECCAHICK, 1ACb, JOCK 
TH KHABICA, 1aCb, 40CB TH BECCIMICA, ABCb, JOCK 
OH EMAGICA, OHA REALIACB, OBS Becerdica, Ona Becesttacs, ond 
086 RHAALOCE BeCesHIOCS 
Plur. My RaAa1ECB MHI BeC@1HIBCB 
BH KBA&IBCE BH BeCeAHJHCB 
Oud, on’ EHAGINCD. ond, on secestuncs. 
o Future. 
Sing. BYAsy oyay 
By Acb t RBAATBCA. Oy Aen ‘ BeCeINTBCA. 
By AeTh 6¥ AeTD 
Plur. By Aes 6¥ AeM> 
By aete REAATSCA. Gy aAete BeceIHTbCA. 
BY AyTb Oy AYTS 
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III, Susyunctive Moon. 


Sing. A wmaiace Ob, 4acb OM, 40Ccb | # BeCerHICE OH, 1ACh Ob, 10€b OBI 
Sd 
Tal REASICA ON, JAC Obl, J0Cb Ob TH BCCIMACA OM, JaCb Ob, A0Cb ObI 
Ont Ra Adica OI, ONS ERAATACE OHS BecesHica Ob, OHA BeCesMAaCd OBI, 


Gul, OG RHASIOCD OM ond Becel#10Cb OW 
Plar. Msi cu jaimcb Onl, BEI RHASIBCD Mbl BECCAMIBCS Obl, BAI BECOLELIECE 62 
Ou, OHH OBS RHAGINCD On. oud, OBS pecesMamch Obl. 


IV. Imperative Moon. 


Beceaacb, plur. peceautecb. 
nycTb BeceiuTbca, plur, DYCTS Bece- 
aaTca, 


2rd pers. Kugilica, plur. xagditecs. 
Srd pers. Iyctbh xKeAaetca, plur. 
DYCTb KaAabTcA. 





V. Active ParTIcIPre, 


a. Present. 
Sing. Keaawmilica, maaca, meeca. BecetAmilica, magca, meeca, 
Plar. Kuagiwmieca, miaca. .| Becesdoqieca, mlaca. 

b. Past. 
Sing. RugAsmilica, pmasca, Buiceca. | Becesmpmilica, smaaca, suecca. 
Plur. Kagdsmileca, smtaca. BecesuBaleca, Buiaca. 


VI. Passtve Particip.Le. 


Wanting. | Wanting. 
VII. Grrvunp. 
a. Present. 
Kasiach or REAATACh. | Becesdcs. 
b. Past. 


Kasfsumacs. | seceadsmuc. 
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65. CONJUGATION OF PASSIVE VERBS. 


Participle Passive Pres. Kajaemt, ‘ which is thrown.’ 
si » Past, hujant, ‘ which was thrown.’ 
I. Invinrrive. 
‘To be thrown.’ 
Masc. & N. Boits raaaeny, M. & N. Opits whgany. 
Fem, Bboits KHAseuont Fem.  6bitb Kiganoit. 
Plur. Bbith KHASeMBIMD Plur. Opitb KaAaHbIM'S. 


Il. InpIcaTive. 


a. Present. 
Sing. Al (ecb) REASeWS, a, 0 a (eCMb) KHAaHS, a, 0 
Tu (ecH) RaAdeMt, a, 0 Th (ec) Kujant, a, 0 
Ont (ectb) sa Aaemd, 094 (ects) OB% (CCTh) RHAaHD, OBf (ecTS) KH- 
EmAaema, OHO (OCT) RHAAC- aasa, on6 (ecTb) ijauo. 
eT) 
Plur. Mei (ecuas) MBI (eCMBI) 
Bai (ecre) ERASOMEI. BHI (ecTe) KHAaBRL 
Ont, ou (cyts) oni, ons (cyTs) 
b. Past. 
Sing. Al Oni1s, &, 6 nuadews, a, 0 a Obts>, &, 6 RHAABS, a, 0 
Tu Gna, 4, 6 ReAaeMS, a, 0 Th Obl, 4, 6 KijaHt, a, 0 
ORD OLS RAAgeWS, O84 GHIAh 08% Ob KH Aans, 084 Onsh Régaga, 
maAdema, O86 Ob KHAgeMO on6 On46 KHAanO 
Plur, Mut 6ta" MBI 6418 
Bul Ob148 anaes Bh Ob1dE RuAaaH. 
Ont, ont Cte One OfuH 
co Future. 
Sing. A O¥ay a 6yAay 
Tul 6¥ AemIb ; Th Oy Act 
On, ond, ond ( BAASEMB 8% | ong ond, ond KHAaEy, a, 0, 
6y AeTS OF act 
Plur. Mu 6yAcub MBI OY JeNB 
Bu GyaeTe RHASeMEI. MEI O¥leTe ‘ Kuan. 
Out, ont 6¥ayTD ond, ond O¥ayTs 
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III. Susyuncrive. 


Sing. # Otirb 6 REAgeND 4 OBIE OI KH AanD 

A 6pu24 Ob RHASeMA A ObU4 6 Kijana 

fl 6116 Ob KBAaeMO, etc. a 61116 On KH4aHo, ete. 
Plur, Mut 6t118 6M RHAAeMH, etc. MbI OL118 Obl KBAQHH, ete. 


IV. IMPERATIVE. 


Qnd pers. ByAb RHAGEMS, EMA, EMO OyAb RM AaH, &, 0 
plur. OyAbTe RMAGOMBI plur. 6yabte Ru Aan 
Srd pers. Tycrh Oyserb RBASEND, DYCTb OYACTS KHAANS, a 0 
Rm jaema, 0 : 
plur. wyctb OYAYTS KH- plur. DycTb OYAYTS REAaHM, 
AAOuI. 


V. Parricipres, 


Wanting. 
VL Gerrunp. 

a Present. 
Sing. BYxyta RuAheMt, a, 0 Ofayim Kisagt, a, 0 
Plur. BYAy1H RBAGeMEI. OyAyim KaAauul. 

6. Past. 
Sing. Biwp or Otismm KaAAeMs, 8,0 | O1Bt or OfismE REAAHS, a, 0 
Plur. Bus or 6fisue gagaemsl. 618% or OkiBIIE KREAaHB. 


66. Compound prepositional are conjugated in the same 
way as the simple verbs (Lessons 56, 57, 58). 


67. Irregular verbs are those which deviate from the 
rules of conjugation. They are divided into those of mixed 
conjugation and those of mixed class (Lesson 59), 
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68. Active and neuter derivative verbs are formed from 
substantives and adjectives by changing the termination of 
the primitive into uTb, BTb, aTb, aTb, or OBaT, etc. 

Coasts, to salt, from cous, salt. 


yu érs, to make a noise, ,, 
3amBMits, to defend, +s 
Mépars, to measure, ’ 
Toprosétp, to trade in, 
Kpacuétp, to blush, 

Btulltb, to whitewash, 
Pasosatb, to please, 


bd 


3ses 3 


HyM, noise. 
samta, defence, 
uépa, measure. 
Toprs, trade. 
Kpacanh, red. 
Otunt, white, 
pass, glad. 


69. Compound verbs may be formed by coupling a sub- 
stantive, adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb or a proposition 


with a verb, ete. 


Iyremécrsosatb, to travel, from nytTb, road, mécTRosatp, to march. 


310AbiicrBoBaTb, to do evil, 9 
BAuwodépctBopatb, to combat singly,  ,, 
AmGoutitcTsogatTb, to be curious, » 


Papsnoptiats, to contradict one’s self, ,, 
Dpotasosbiicteosatp, to counteract, 2 


Haxogutb, to find, 


Bsom, wicked, Atiictosats, to act. 

equ, one, GopdTsca, to wrestle. 

a6nTbh, to love, onTitb, to 
inquire. 

pasuo, differently, pbb, to speak. 

UpOTHEL, against, gblctosats, to 
act. 

Ha, upon, xoAiits, to walk, 





THE ADVERB.—(Hapbiie.) 


V0. Adverbs, according to their meaning, are divided into: 
(1) Adverbs of guakty (Kayectseaupia). 


a. Manner, as: tart, ‘thus,’ ‘so ;’? maaye, ‘otherwise : xopomdé 
ewell ” sapézH0, ‘intentionally ;’ sa yrégs, ‘at random.’ 
To this class belong all adverbs derived from adjectives. 
6. Measure of time and space, as: cx6po, ‘quickly ; duro, ‘ long 
time ;’ gicTo, ‘often ;’ 6.143K0, ‘near ;’ 4azéKo, ‘far.’ 
To these may be added the gerunds or verbal adverbs. 
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(2) Adverbs of quantity (Roahaecrsenusia). 


a. Measure, as: madéro, ‘much ;’ m4s0, ‘a little.’ 

b. Number and order, as : o4nimanl, ‘once ;’ ABAMAb, ‘twice’ DATED, 
‘fivefold ;’ gecaTbi0, ‘tenfold ;’ Bo mépBEXx+, ‘firstly ;? Bo Bropiixt, ‘secondly ;’ 
Ha Koa¢n?, ‘ lastly.’ 


(8) Adverbs of time (Bpémeun). 


a. Point of time, as: renéps, ‘now ;? Buepa, ‘ yesterday ;’ sAzrpa, ‘ to- 
morrow ;’ cerégga, ‘to-day;’ yaé, ‘already,’ upémge, ‘before ;’ ndécat, 
‘ after.’ 

b. Duration and repetition, as: BcerA4, ‘always ;’ aaKora, ‘ never ;’ 
pbaro, ‘seldom ;’ ondtp, ‘again;’ maorg4, ‘sometimes ;’ cadsa, ‘anew ;’ BO- 
oomé, ‘ generally.’ 


(4) Adverbs of place (Micra). 

a. Rest,as: taut, ‘there ;? sabeb, ‘here ;’ Aéma, ‘at home; rgB-t0, 
‘somewhere ;’ Haraé, ‘ nowhere.’ 

b. Motion, as: orcibja, ‘hence; orryaa, ‘thence ;’ cafgm, ‘from 
behind ;? cw4a, ‘hither ;? Ty44, ‘ thither;’? godt, ‘ homewards ;’ anepégs, 
‘ forwards.’ 

(5) Adverbs of interrogation (BoupociteibHbia). 
Péasb? neyméum? yméun? 


(6) Adverbs of mood (MW64ssnnuoctn). 
a. Affirmation, as: HcTHHHO, ‘truly,’ Bb C4moms Abu, ‘in fact ;? sbil- 
criitesbu0, ‘ really ;’ 4a, ‘ yes.’ 
b. Negation, as: #¢, 8m, HSB, ‘ not.’ 
c. Probability or doubt, as: apécp, 6 perchance ;’ mémers OnITb, ‘per- 
haps ;’ e484 48, ‘scarcely ;’ mémetTb ctatsca, ‘ may be.’ 


(7) Adverbs of measure (MBpst). 


Ist. Strengthening the affirmation. 


a. Used with the positive degree, as: ecb’, Ouenb, ‘very ;’ orwéa- 
no, ‘excellently ;’ caiimKows, ‘too ;? Kpaitue, ‘extremely ;’ sapouito, ‘on 
purpose ;’ AoBdibno, ‘ sufficiently ;’ and the prefix upe, as: mpemudro, * very 
much.’ 
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6. With the comparative, as: rop4s,o, ‘far, much ;? secpasnésEo, Be- 
Bupumbp». ‘incomparably ;’ Bande, ‘ doubly.’ 

c. With the superlative ; the prefix naz, as: Han6dumif, ‘ the largest; 
sansyimill, ‘the best.’ 


2nd. Strengthening the negation, as: 


posce, ‘at all;’ coschus, ‘entirely ;’ Haw&s0, ‘not in the least; mmcnén- 
KO, BEUYTS, ‘ not at all.’ 


8rd. Modifying the affirmation or negation, as : 


exsé, ayTs, ‘ hardly,’ ‘scarcely ? aécxosbE0, ‘ somewhat ;’ HemE6ro, ‘ a little 2 
oTgacTH, ‘partly ;’ mosr#, ‘ almost.’ 


71. Many substantives and adjectives are used ad- 

verbially, as: 

(1) Substantives in the instrumental and other cases, as: sepxdém., 
‘on horseback ;? 4&pows, ‘ gratis,’ ‘although ;’ maromt, ‘ at a walking pace ;? 
Ba 00481, ‘ for show ;’ Bb Topondxt, ‘in haste ;’ moréano, ‘yearly ; now- 
caaHo, ‘monthly ; modyepe,no, ‘alternately.’ 

(2) Apocopated qualifying adjectives in the neuter singular, as: xo- 
pod, ‘well ;? aypuso, ‘badly.’ 

(3) Poesessive and relative adjectives in the ive with the prefix 
no, as: m0 abtHemy, ‘summer like ;’ m0 sebpisomy, ‘like beasts.’ 


Those ending in crift, ii, take the termination Ckm, bm, a8: nOpfccEn, 
‘in Russian ;’? no4pymecks, ‘in a friendly manner ;’ nopti6pn, ‘like a fish. 


72. The pronouns cr6inko, mHordé, Maso, néCKOIBKO and 
ck61bKO become adverbs when referring to a verb or an ad- 
jective, as: MHOro TpyAutéca, ‘to work much ;’ HECKOIbKO 
pddoxs, ‘ somewhat timid,’ 


73. Adverbs formed from verbs end in ma or Ma, eM, as: 
AOKAb AH BMA AbETS, ‘it is a pouring rain ;’ RABbEMB, ‘alive,’ 
This last form is seldom used. 
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74, Adverbs formed from apocopated qualifying adjectives 
have: 

(1) Degrees of Comparison, as: 

Positive :—nadéro, ‘much ;’ xopdémo, ¢ well.’ 
Comparative :—6dérte, ‘more ; ayiie, ‘ better.’ 
Superlative :—6éute scer6, most ;? 1¥ame Beer, ‘ best.’ 

To the comparative of adverbs the prefix n0 may be 
added, as, no6dube, ‘a little more.’ 

The superlative in adverbs may be formed asin adjectives 
by adding the prefix nam to the comparative, as, nandd.be, 
‘ most.’ 

(2) Augmentatives and Diminutives, as: 
a. Augmentative, 6biéx0bKO, ‘thoroughly white ;’? nperpémxo, * very 


loud.’ 
b. Diminutive, 6ti0B410, ‘ whitish ;’ seuad6mxxo, ‘ rather a little. (Lesson 


37.) 


THE PREPOSITION.— Ipegsért.) 


78. Prepositions are used in two ways : 
(1) Separately, to indicate the relation in which objects 
stand to each other, as, na crosb, ‘on the table.’ 
(2) Conjointly with nouns, adjectives and verbs, #.e. 
as, prefixes: HaiiTs, ‘to find.’ 


74. The following is a complete list of primitive pre- 
positions, classed according to their use, as; 
(1) Used both conjointly and separately. 


Best, without. Ors (oTo), from. 

Bt, (Bo), in, into, Ho, after, according. 

Ao, until, before. Tlogt (0040), under. 

3a, behind, for. peat (upego), before, in. 
Hat (90),-out of, from. Tepes (nepego), front of, 
Ba, on, upon. Upa, in the time of, near. 
Hajd (8240), over, above, Ct (co), with, from. 


O (063, 060), about, against. Y, at, near. 
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(2) Used separately only: 


Kt (Ko), ‘towards, to,’ and the prepositional adverbs Ada, ‘for ;? xpéxb, 
‘ besides ;’ 43% 3a, ‘ from behind ;’ #3 0041, ‘ from under.’ 


(3) Used as prefixes only: 


Ba (B08, B030), ‘up ;’ BH, ‘out ;’ HU3% (HH30), ‘down ;’ Ba, mepe, mpa, 
pe, pass, (pa30), post, cy. 


75. As prepositions, are also used— 


a. The following adverbs, 6inat, ‘near ;? Byor, ‘along ;’ Bu‘icto, 
‘instead ;? BHYTDH, BHYTDb, ‘in, inwards ;’ BAB, Sout of ;’ Béaid, ‘beside, 
near ;’ Bomperd, ‘ contrary to;’ memsy, (Memb, mpoméms), ‘ between ;’ wiiMo, 
‘ty 3 gacyopotusn, ‘opposite;’ 6xo10, ‘about ;? oKpecrh, ‘around ;’ n0- 
Bepx, ‘over ;’ n6ga6, ‘near ;’ nosagqu, ‘behind;’ ndcat, ‘after;’ cpeau 
noupead, ‘amidst ;’ upémge, ‘before;’ opétasb (mpoTmBy), ‘ against ;? péiju, 
cfor the sake of;’ cpepxp, ‘besides ;’ c344n, ‘from behind ;’ cxsoss, 
‘through.’ 

b. The following adverbs formed from adjectives : ornoctitembHo, ‘with 
regard to;’ KacéteabHo, ‘concerning ;’ cooipé3n0, ‘in conformity with ? 
cooTsbTcTBeHHO, ‘corresponding to ;’ copasmépao, ‘ in proportion to.’ 

c. Some gerunds, as: aceawyia, ‘except ;’ He cMoTpd Ha, ‘notwith- 
standing.’ 

d. Substantives in different cases, as: wocpéscTBomb, * by means of ;’ 
00 MEpB, ‘in proportion to.’ 





THE CONJUNCTION.—(Cows1). 


76. Conjunctions are for the most part derivatives, and 
are used to connect words and different parts of a sentence. 


According to their signification they are divided into : 


(1) Copulatice (coeanmitesbane), as: #, ‘and;’ Aa, ‘and, but, let ; 
me (mb) ‘ but, then ;’ Tanme, ‘also ;’ emé, ‘yet ;’ Aame, ‘even ;’ 10, ‘ that:’ 
oTadcTH, YcTbH, * partly.’ 

(2) Distributive (pasatatterbable), HAH, 1160, ‘or ;? HH, ‘nor.’ 

(3) Interrogative (BonpocHtesbHbie), 1H, HIB. 

(4) Relative (wabacnuteabane’, sto, ‘that ;’? O¥aTo, dxodw, ‘as ify 
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mo1b, Ae and Accxatb, ‘quoth ;’ to, $to, Bb4b, used after nouns, pronouns and 
adverbs, 

(5) Comparative (cpaBaitesbane), CA16BHO, OFATO Ob, ‘as, as if;? néme- 
a8, 96M, ‘than ;’? Kak, ‘as.’ 

(6) Conditional (ycaésnue), Emean, écaH, 6¥ fe, ‘if ;’? Kor4d, ‘ when, if.’ 

(7) Desideratire (me1teabuble), 4a, IT66H, ‘in order that ;’ exesH6s, 
ec.in6b, ‘ would it were ;’ 4a, ‘may, let.’ 

(8) Concessive (yctynuterboble), xoTa, ‘although ;’ nyctb, nycRal, ¢ let ;’ 
upasaa, ‘true ;’ nomasyl, ‘if you like.’ 

(9) Adtersative (NpoTHBATeABAHe), a, Re, 4a, HO, ‘ but;’ ogndKo, * how- 
ever;’ écin me, ‘if then ;’ taxa, ‘for all that.’ 

(10) Causative (BanOocddBHWe), Tans, ‘thus ;? To, ‘then; w Tat, ‘and 
so ;? mocey, ‘hence ;’ novemy a, ‘wherefore ;’ cabsopaTeabHO, CTAI0 OBITS, 
‘consequently ;? moTowy, ‘ therefore.’ 


77. Of the above, the following when repeated become 


correlatives : 
H, HAB, BH, TO, OTISCTH, T4cTbwO, BHOFAA, FAB. 


78. The other currelatives are : 

KaKb—Takd H, ‘as—as ;’ He TOAbKO—HO 4, ‘not only—but ;’ rors4—roraé, 
*then—when ;’ taut—rab, ‘there—where ;’ otry4a - otk¥4a, ‘thence— 
whence ;? 16ub—Tbu?, ‘ the (more)—the (more) ;’? cx61bE0 —cT61bKO, ‘as 
—as.’ 

79. There are also many other simple and compound 
conjunctions, as also conjunctional phrases formed from 
other parts of speech. The following may be taken as 
examples : 

TO ecTb, ‘that is;? a wwenno, ‘namely; oputéms, ‘ besides ;’ 1016680 art, 


‘as; ” HakOnen, ¢ at last ;’ ant Hu, ‘however;’ cxois 88, ‘however much ;’ 
pasHomépuo, ‘ equally ;? xaxt-To, ‘such as;’ ete. 


THE INTERJECTION.— Memsomérie.) 
80. The principal interjections in Russian are the follow- 
ing, denoting : 
Surprise: a! axp! Sah!’ 6al‘oh! of am? ‘is it? 
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Encouragement : caseno !‘glorious!’ ypa! hurrah acnosdts! ‘well done ? 
Assurance: eli! mpépo! ‘ indeed !’ upon my word!’ 

Affirmation: aa! ‘yes!’ KogéqH0! ‘ of course !’ 

Refusal: with! ‘no!’ 

Repulsion: upows! ‘off! gos6i! ‘away né6an0! ‘cease |? 

Call: oli! ret! ‘holla !’ 

Response: a! ach! ‘what!’ 


Offer: na! plur. ga-te! ‘take it 1’ 

Indication: ce! ‘behold!’ sors! ‘there!’ pons! ‘ out}? 
Prohibition: crs! teh! ‘hush? moatats! ‘silence!’ 

Threat: yx6! ‘beware !? 4o6p6! ‘never mind !’ 

Aversion: ey! ‘faugh !’ 

Indignation: Trey! ‘fie! 

Grief: axb! oxb! Sah! oh! répe! 6644! ‘woe! yar! ‘alas? 
Compulsion: uy! plur. ay-te! ‘oome!’ sy-me! ‘now then !’ 


81. Besides the above, expressive of emotion, there are 
also others imitating different sounds, as, 6yxp! mags! 
Gaunt! xsonb! etc. From these may be formed verbs, as, 
O¥XHyTb, MIMAKAYT, OAqnytb, xaduHyrs, ete. 


II. SYNTAX.—(Ciosocovnnésie.) 


1. Concorp.—(Corsaconéanie.) 

82. The predicate, if an adjective or a finite verb, agrees 

with the subject in person, gender, number and case, 
Ou& Téa, She was reading. 
Ona 4odpa, She is kind. 

83. When, however, the predicate is a noun, it may differ 
from the subject in gender and number, agreeing in case 
only. The copula when expressed agrees in number with 
the subject. 

Piiuiane 06118 Hapé4> BokAcTBeHENH, The Romans were a warlike people. 
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84. Determinative words, either adjectives or pronouns, 
agree in gender, number and case with the word they 


qualify. | 
Mod xop6mian Kalira. My good book. 


85. But when the determinative word is a substantive, it 
agrees in case and may differ in number and gender. 


répox> Mocks o6mupesns. The city of Moscow is large. 


86. When the subject is followed by an attribute, the 
predicate, whether an adjective or a verb, agrees with the 
former and not with the latter in gender and number, 


Pbré Aysafi cyjox64na. The river Danube is navigable. 
Ptaé Ayoah samépaia. The river Danube is frozen over. 


87. The numerals asa, TpH, YeTsIpe, noATOpA, NOATpeTbA, 
etc., and the pronoun 66a, agree with their noun in number 
and case, except in the nom. and acc., when the noun takes 
the termination of the genit. sing. 


Aza ctos4, two tables ; gen. AByxt cT016B, ete. 
O6a npidteaa, both friends; gen. o604x% uplatCselt, ete. 


&8. Other numerals, from five up to eighty, as also ABée, 
Tpoe, 4éTBepo, ete., agree in all cases except the nom. and 
acc., which require the noun in the genit. plur. 


Ilats ctoiées. five tables; dat. nath cTro14yt, etc. 
BocembjecaTs ropoadss, eighty towns; dat. BOCbMA,AeCaTH ropogaMs, etc 


89. In compound sentences having two or more subjects 
and predicates, the rules of concord depend chiefly on the 
conjunctions uniting the subjects, as also on whether or not 
the latter are of the same gender and number (Lesson 82, 
Obs. 3 to 7.) 

NN 
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90. With regard to compound numerals, the noun agrecs 


witb the last. 
ABAANSTS OAKAS CTOID, Twenty-one tables. 


TatbgecaTs apa crosa, Fifty-two tables. 

91. The relative pronoun roTopplil, KOii, KTO, 470, agreeing 
in gender and number with the noun or pronoun in the 
principal clause, take the case governed by the verb or noun 
in the subordinate clause. 

TesoBbKb, KOTOparo A 1106100, The man whom I love. 


92, The gerund of the subordinate and the verb of the 
principal clause must express an action of the same agent. 
Onu chan pa6détawTs, They work sitting. 


93. When an action indicated in the subordinate takes 
place at the same time as that of the principal clause, the 
gerund present is employed not only with verbs in the 
prescnt, as, 

Cuan ony, I write sitting. 
but also with verbs in the past and future tenses, as: 
CHA NACH, I wrote sitting. 
Cilia Gyay 0BCATb, I will write sitting. 

94. When one action precedes another, then the pre- 
celing one is expressed by a gerund in the past tense, 
which likewise may agree not only with a verb in the 


past, as, 

OsbBIHC, O8D BLIMet, After dressing, he went out ; 
but also with verbs in the present and future tenses, as : 
Oxbemacs, A BUXORY, After dressing I go out. 

Oxbouuch, a Bbillay, After dressing I will go out. 


2. GovERNMENT.—(Ynpapiénie.) 
95. This part of Syntax will be found fully treated of in 
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the Practical Part. For direct government, see Lesson 60; 
and for government through prepositions, see Lessons 61, 
62 and 63. 


4 


III. ORTHOGRAPH Y.—([pasonacasie.) 


1. Use or LeEttTers. 


96. The proper and accidental sounds of each letter were 
explained in the beginning of this work, and it will be re- 
membered that some letters have more than one sound, and, 
on the other hand, that there are some different ones which 
represent the same sound. Hence it follows that it is im- 
possible to write Russian correctly by the ear alone. In 
cases of doubt, the proper letter may be ascertained 
either by finding the radical form of the word, or by 
going through its inflexions; but since this process entails 
some trouble, and even then is not always successful, certain 
rules are here given, in alphabetical order, for the con- 
venience of reference. 

A occurs in the genit. sing. of adject. and pronouns end- 
ing in the nom. in biii, oi, as, Ad6paro, cBaTaro, 
KoTOparo. 

A is not written after hard vowels, except some foreign 
words, thus—Yénya, and not Ténya. 


B (as also B, mM, 0, ©) when followed by to take 4, as, 
41004-10, 400-4-10, KYO-4-10, Tpao-4-10. 


r'.—After r, in inflexions, 4, e, br are changed into a, 0, fA, 
thus—ctporaro, 4éroubkii, cagor#, and not crpdraro, 
1éreubkiii, cagorsl. 
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A.—The sound of 4 when given to the prefix or must 
never be written, as, oTAbiatb, OT3b1 BB. 


E.—In the inflexions of true Russian words, e is changed 
into 0 before r, K, X, a8, JEfOHbEId, MAkOHbRID, cY- 
XOHBEIM. 


E is found in the apocopated termination of adjectives 
ending in Hublii, abHbIi, as, CHOKOHBbIA, BOIBHBIG ; 
apocop. CNOKO-eBb, BOI-eb. 

EF final accented after m, 4, 1, m is changed into 0, as, 
4JH00, cBbxO, instead of anné, cBbaé. 


Ht.—A fter this letter, br and o are changed into # and e, 
as, L0#KH, 402ie10, instead of 46mb1, 16K010. 


3 is preserved in the prefixes B03, 483, pa3, 83 only 
before c, 0, M, 48, H3-CVIIITS, pa3-NapanaTb, pa3- 
munatb; but before all other consonants it is chanved 
into C, a8, HC-4é3HVTb, pac-xamBBaTb, pac-nnsith In 
the prefixes 6e3b and pest, 3 is never changed into 
c, as, GescméprTablii, ypesubpapii. 

3 is written before mt final of foreign words, as, ma- 
Tepbash3mb Oap6apa3sm. 


Hi is written : 

a. Before consonants and at the end of words: agy, 
DAU. 

b. Before vowels only in the inflexions of the numer. 
HATb, wWecrb, etc., In compound words, as, oaTH- 
yrOibublii, ceMHapmipabli, ete, 

ce. In the inflexion of the second person pres. indicat. 
of verbs of second conjugation, as, cmorpbtB, TOBO- 
putb, second pers. cudrpamb, rosopimb. 
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I is written before vowels: Itun, ania. 

I must not be confounded with 51 or o in the termina- 
tion of the adjectives, numerals and pronouns: iii is 
written in the nom. sing. of adjective having the 
gen. in aro, and bl or of of those having the gen. 
In aro. 


R never precedes 4, 10, b, except in ‘foreign words, as, 
KIOMCHb, KAXTA. 


H is doubled : 

a. In words ending in Hakt, abit, nif, if these latter 
are formed from words ending in a, as, 01bA- 
Dab, Daba-wbla, océH-Hia, derived from n1but, 
dcenb. 

b. In passive particip. and qualif. adjectives ending in 
@H-HbIM, AH-HbIll, cH-HbIi, as, RelAHAbIA, ACpeBIII- 
Hblii, yOilicTBeunbIit. 

HT is prefixed to personal pronouns after prepositions, 

to distinguish them from the possessive, as: y Hero, 
“he has;’ y er6 Opata, ‘at his brother’s.’ 


O is written in the nom. of masculine adjectives and pro- 
nouns having an accented termination, as, 3010TOii, 
Rakoil. 

Oro is written in the gen. sing. of the pron. Kaki, TaKoil. 

C is doubled in nouns ending in ctpo, criil, if formed from 
words ending in c: ackyc-ctBo, Py¥c-ckiii. 

T is doubled when ors is prefixed to a word beginning 
with T: otroré, oTTantb. 


Ij.—After no, bi is written instead of a, as, ObINAGHOKL, 
UbIpYAbHakb. Except foreign words, as, qatata, 
me\HuHHa. | 
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Tf must not be written instead of tc or ac if r or x be- 
long to the root and c to the termination, thus—apa- 
BATCKia, DepcHACKia, and not apaBankii, DepcanEil. 


Y is not followed by a, 10, tI, thus—aaatb, Ty TRI#, NHB, 
and not GdaTb, WOTRIA, IBIHS. 


Ill is not followed by a, 10, 1, which are changed into a, 
y, 8, thus—ai3maa, Bu3Iy10, BA3Mie, and not Ha3mag, 
HI3MOW, HH3IDbIe. 


I] is not followed by o, 1, 4, 10, but by e, a, a, v, thus— 
ry¥ajeto, ryoug, ryuja, rygiy, and not rymow, rym, 
VY Ula, FY M10. 

This letter must not be written instead of «4, or cq if 
m, 4, ¢ belong to the root or to the prefix, thus— 
MVK-4iHa, C-IHTATH, cidcTie, and not MyuHa, MNTATE, 
macrie. 


bl.—This sound is sometimes confounded with tH, and 
some grammarians do not change ta into b1 when 4 
belongs to the prefix and # to the root, as, orbarppi- 
BaTb, UpexbHAY Mii ; others in the same instance use 
Bl, AS, OTLITpbIBaTb, Upeayutii. BI, however, is begin- 
ning to be generally adopted. 


'b, b.—These two semivowels when final do not always 


give a distinct hard or soft sound to the preceding 
consonant, but are mute after m, 4, m1, mq. 


For the placing of + or 5 after a, 4, 0, m, the following 
rules are to be observed : 
BD is used : 
a. In the nom. sing. of mascul. nouns and adjectives, 
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as also in the nom. of the pron. nam and Baul. 


b. In the gen. plur. of nouns ending in e and a, as, 
VIHIBOIb, TYIb, J0Kb, HOM, and in that of the 
numerals TbIca4b. 


c. In the conjunction m+ contracted from me, as, Tox, 
Toradab, from Tome, TorAaxe. 


d. In the prepositions mexb, npomMéxs. 
5 is written : 


a. In the nom. of femin. nouns, as, HO"Ub, MBIMIb, BeMIb. 
b. In the second pers. sing. pres. indicat., as, Absaemb, 


rOBOpHIIb. 

c. In the second pers. of the imperative, as, n1a4b, 
Bulb, pbb. 

d. In the infinitive of verbs ending in 4b, as, «C4b, 
TOJOUB. 


e. In the terminations of the adverbs: 1am, npo4b, 
TO4b Bb TOU, and some others. 


Ts, pronounced like e, 1s used in the following roots and 
terminations : | 
(1) Bis initial in only two words and their derivatives: 
éxatb, ‘to ride,’ and Sct, ‘ to eat.’ 


B occurs in the middle of the following and their 
derivatives : 


Becéya, conversation. B%c3, demon, 
Batjutit, pale. Béjn, the name of the letter ¢. 
Bérate, 66K4TB, to run. Bijatb, to know. 
Bb, woe, (6b4nuf, poor; 0- BSKt, age. 
64.1a, victory.) . Baa, Vienna, 


Bhuniil, white. Bsuéns, crown. 
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Btuaxt, a broom. 

BBputs, to believa 

Btpa, faith. 

Btcutb, to weigh. 

Btctb, intelligence. 

Btct, weight. 

BttBs, branch. 

Bbrp, wind. 

Bro, eye-lid. 

Bbatb, to blow. 

Tats, anger. 

Tata6a, bay. 

ratasé, nest. 

rptxt, sin. 

Astups, 

Antctp., 

Ata, a virgin. 

Abbits, Abrb, (except o4émaa, 
clothes). 

Abad, grandfather. 

Atudts, to divide. 

Atta, children. 

Atarp, absats, to do. 

(Hagbateca, to hope, except Ba- 
Aémaa, hope.) 

Kert34, glands, 

Koubso, iron. 

Satta, devices, 

356344, star. 

3abps, beast. 

3ubi, serpent. 

SbBatb, to yawn. 

S3tauga, pupil (of the eye). 

Kasbra, a cripple. 

Kittb, chamber. 

Katrina, cage. 

Koatno, knee. 

Kptoria, strong. 

Aesbatb, to fondle. 

Atsull, left. 


} names of rivers. 


) 


Atets, to climb, 
Atnpb, idleness, 
Atnuts, to stick. 
Atcé, fishing line, 
Atct, forest. 
AtTo, summer. 
Atcuts, to cure. 
Atsaps, a physician, 
Meypbas, a bear. 
Mt, copper. 
Mtat, chalk. 
Mtna, change. 
Mépz, measure. 
Micro, place. 
Mtcaqb, month. 
Mtmatp, to hinder. 
Mtratb, to mark. 
Msx1, fur, bag. 
Hestcta, bride. 
Ht, (prefix used with pronouns 
and adverbs). 
Htra, indulgence. 
Htmaul, tender. 
Héapo, bosom. 
Htueqh, a German. 
HtTB, no. 
Ebxatses, to deny. 
O6bab, dinner. 
O6érs, vow, promise. 
Optx3, nut. 
Heventrs, (name of people). 
Iixbat, captivity. 
Tutcest, mould. 
Titm, a bald pate, 
Hostrs, district. 
Hostao, log. 
Hoctrith, to visit. 
Ipoptxa, a hole, slit. 
Uptcans, sweet. 
Lérit, dappled, piebald. 
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Utna, froth. 
Itndts, to reproach, 
Itx6ra, infantry. 
tmit, a pedestrian, 
PBaArift, scarce. 
Ptibxa, radish, 
Pésatb, to cut. 
Péssnit, playful. 
Ptr, river. 
Péna, turnip. 
Ptcouna, eye-lash. 
Ptcri (root deriv. scrp$aa, 
meeting). 
Ptap, speech. 
Ptmetd, sieve. 
Ptmutb, to decide. 
Ptatb, to gush. 
Ceaptowi, ferocious. 
Crbmxift, fresh. 
Cstrt, the light. 
Cr6it, trace. 
Cato6a, blind. 
Cubiteca, to laugh. 
Cntr, snow. 
Cn%x1, haste. 
Crphia, arrow, 
Crbna, wall. 
Césept, north. 
CBO, grey. 


Ctao, hay. 

Ctup, tabernacle, 
Cépa, sulphur. 

Céputt, gray. 
Ctroséth, to lament. 
Ctrs, net. 

Cab, (cbxy), to hew, to whip. 
Ctats, to sow. 
Ctua, seed. 

Téuo, body. 

Téab, shadow. 
Técantt, narrow, 
Técto, dough. 

TémuT, to amuse. 
X1t6b, bread. 

Xibst, stay. 

Xpbat, horseradish. 
Xtpp, the letter a. 
I[siTb, colour. 

It,uTb, to filter, 
Iit108aTb, to kiss, 
tint, whole. 

tis, aim. 

tea, price, 

I[tneatts, to grow stiff. 
tnt, a flail. 

Itns, chain. 

Yeaophkt, man. 


B occurs in the following terminations: 


(1) In the comparative degree, as, 4o6pte, qo0pbimia. 
(2) In the prepositional case of nouns of the first de- 
clension, except those ending in ii, ie, as, Ha 


cToab, BL n615. 


(3) In the dative and prepositional sing. of nouns of 
the second declension, except those ending in 
ia, b; also in the dative and prepositional of the 
pronouns 4, Tbl, ced#, as, Bob, Mab, teOb, ce6b. 
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(4) In the instrumental sing. of the pronouns kro, 9T0, 
TOTb, BECb, 28S, KBMb, IBM, ThM4, Bch. 

(5) In the nominat. plur. feminine of the numerals 
O{Hnb, ABa, and the pronouns ona, 06a, TOTS, BCA, 
as, oaus, Ash, ond, 666, TB, BcB. 

(6) In all cases plur. of the numeral feminine ojgb, and 
the pronouns 066, rb, Bcb. 

(7) In verbs of first conjugation of first class ending 
in 610, Tb, the vowel & is preserved in all aspects, 
tenses, moods and derivative words, as, puaxhio, 
BiaxbTb, perf. asp. oBlagbTb, Nouns BAagbuie, Bua- 
Abresb, etc. 

The verbs nbtb, cbctb, and all verbs of the ninth class 
having & before tt in the infinitive, take it both in 
the past tense and in the derivative words, as, mrs, 
ubroii, baie, ete. : 

Exceptions.—The participle passive past of verbs of 
ninth class ending in Abtb, TbTb, in which 4, 7 is 
changed into m, 4, take e instead of 5, as, peprbts, 
Bep'cHt, cugbrs, CHmKeHt. 

(8) B occurs in the termination of the following ad- 
verbs : Besib, BHB, BORIS, 34bcb, AOKOIS, gocést, 
aoToah, hnab, kpomb, avian, oTk6ab, orcéab, 064.5, 
nocab, passb. 

(9) B is also written in words having a doubtful sound 
similar to #, a8 in some proper names—A.sexchi, 


Cepréii, and in the nouns rpamworbii and Anphus. 
3, V.—See Practical Part, pp. 14 and 16. 
IO if preceded by 4, m is changed into y. 


A.—Occurs in the termination of foreign words ending 
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in ia, 10, as, Asia, Matépia, Htasia ; but in their de- 
rivatives, 4 1s changed into a, as, a3iaTeqb, mate- 
plaibubiii. 

Those derivatives in which i can be contracted into 5, 
are written with a, as, HTaIBHHCKia. 

@ isfound in Greek words written with @ (not ¢), in 
English, French, etc. with ¢h, as, Aetubl, O¢sopt ; 
but foreign words introduced not earlier than the 
beginning of the last century, as also those met with 
In cummon use are written with 1, as, TeatTps, 
‘ theatre,’ tedpia, ‘ theory,’ etc. 


II. CAPITAL LETTERS. 


97. Capital letters are used in Russian as in English, 
with a few slight exceptions : 

a. Adjectives are written with capitals only when used 
as proper names, as: Asctpiickaa Hmuoepia, ‘ Austrian 
Empire ;?’ @pasnysckaa Pecny6aana, ‘French Re- 
public ;? YWépnoe Mope, ‘ Black Sea.’ Otherwise a 
small letter is used, as: apctpifickiii cougars, ‘ Austrian 
soldier;’ epanuysckié Ta6aKt, ‘ French tobacco.’ 

b. The pronoun sbi, ‘ you,’ in all its inflexions takes 
a capital letter in correspondence. 


III. PUNCTUATION.—(3u4ra [penanasia.) 


98. The points used in Russian are the following : 
(1) The comma [, ] (3anatda). 
(2) The semicolon [ ;] (t64Ka cb 3ansto1). 
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(3) The colon [: ] (anoetésie). 

(4) The full stop [ . ] (64a). 

(5) The interrogation point [? ] (3HaRs Bompocuterbabra). 
- (6) The exclamation point [!] (snark BockimgaterbHblii). 

(7) The hyphen [-] (epra or snaxt orxbidteibablii). 

(8) The point of suspension [.....] (3HaKb opecbra- 

TeIbABIA). 
(9) The parenthesis [()] (snare subcriterbabiaé or ckOOKn). 


(10) The quotation marks [,, ”] (kapslaKa or snag 
BHOCHBIA). 


99. They only differ from the English in their use in the 
following particulars : 


(1) Subordinate clauses, however short or whatever 
word they begin with, must be separated from the 
main clause by a comma. 


Yesosteb, KoT6paro BY Bante, MOA =86oThe man whom you see is my 


6pars. brother. 
Ont noctynus, KaRs cabgozaio. He acted as he ought. 
Ayame 163480, 15> HBKOrAa. Better late than never. 


(2) Short sentences, whether connected by the con- 
junctions #, a, 00 or not, are likewise separated by 
commas. 


9To cupascgsuso, & TO 46KHO, This is true and that is false, 


100. The semicolon must be employed between two or 
more members of a period, when they are either complex or 
comprise subordinate or parenthetical clauses, as : 


He rors 64en3, RTO uters M410; HO Not he is poor who has little, but 
TOTb, KTO MOLACT MBOFaro. he who desires much. 
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IV. THE TONIC ACCENT.—(Csoroygapénie.) 
(See page 29). 


101. The accent undergoes transposition in inflexion 
according to fixed and definite laws, which are easily learnt. 


102. The oblique cases of nouns generally retain the 
accent of the nominative, as, 3an6ab, Terpagb, gen. 3akOna, 
Tetpaja, dat. saxény, Terpaga, etc. 


103. When the accent is transposed, the change is re- 
tained in all subsequent cases. The transposition may 
begin : | 

a. With the gen. sing., as: pyRABb, CIOHb; gen. pykaBa, 
cioné ; dat. pykaBy, caony, ete. 

b. With the nom. plur., as: aH, cagb; gen. 4hHa, ca- 
4a; plur. nom. dHHbl, caqbl; gen. uHnOBD, casos, ete. 

c. With the gen. plur., as: sy6+, rpo6s ; plur. nom. 3y- 
G1, rpoObi; gen. sy66Bb, rpobds; dat. svyOams, rpobamt, ete. 


104. In the plural of neuter nouns ending in 0, e, when 
the accent is on the first syllable of the nom. sing., it passes 
to the last, and when on the last passes to the first, as: 
ci6B0, BHHO ; plur. nom. ci0Ba BHHa. 


105. In adjectives and passive participles the accent is 
shifted : 
a. To the apocopated termination of the feminine, as: 
Hisui, apocop. m. #08t, f, HoBa, n. 8680. 
Bugun, , | m. Bajent, f. BHAHS, n. BHAuO. 
6. To the apocop. termination of feminine, neuter and 
plural, as : 


Bes, apocop. m. 68m,  f. 6654, n. 6616, pl. Bid. 
Xopomill, - m. xopémt, f. xopow4, n. xopomd, pl. xopomu. 
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To these belong passive participles in ant, bub, ext, and 
possessive adjectives in HUB, as: 


Aan, fem. Aan, neut. qan6, plur. Aang. 
Iibias, , Hapesa, , Hirand, ,, Hangaw. 


106. In verbs the chief transpositions calling for notice 
are those of tense, person, gender, and that of number in 
the past tense. 


(1) The present and past tenses of verbs of the first and 
second class take the accent on the same syllable, as : 
quTatb, ‘to read ;’ pres. wuTa0; past qaTéib. But 
in monosyllabic verbs having two syllables in the 
present with the accent on the last, the accent is 
restored to the first syllable in the past, as: mbrs, 
‘to sing ;’ pres. 101; past néit, fem. ofa, neut. 
nbao, plur. frbau. 


(2) Verbs of the fourth class having the accent on the 
penultimate, transfer it to the final in the past tense, 
as: ropeBaTb, ‘ to grieve ;’ pres. ropwo10; past rope- 
Bal'b. 

(3) Verbs of the second and third classes having the 
accent on the termination of the first person, transfer 
it in the second person to the radical syllable, the 
change being retained throughout, as: opars, ‘to 
till;’ KoaéTb, ‘to sting;’ pres. opt), Kos; second 
pers. Opeulb, KOaewb ; third pers. Operb, ROseTS, ete. 


(4) The following three of the ninth class, cuorpérs, 
‘ to look ;’ Tepubts, ‘ to bear ;’ and gepmatt, ‘ to hold ;’ 
and most verbs of the tenth class also follow this 
rule, as: cMOTp), Tepm4w, 4106110; second person, 
cMOTpHUIb, TépouMib, s0OnnI5, etc. 
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Exceptions.—jlasath, ‘to give;’ cratb, ‘to send,’ pre- 
serve the accent in the second pers., as, aat0, ILI, 
second pers. AaéIb, M41enib, etc. 


(5) In other classes the transposition takes place as 


follows: 

In the 4th class :—mpamy, 2nd pers. npiwems, ete. 
jth , mory, » 9» MOKeOIb, ,, 
8th ,, THUY, 5) oy TAHELIb, gy 


107. According to the second person singular is accente:| 
the third pers. sing. and all persons of the plural, as, nuuly, 
Niwemlb, WHmMeTb, MHWemb, Ohmere, NHMyTE. 


108. According to the first pers. sing. are accented the 
persons of the imperative, as, nuwy, imperat. nawd, plur, 
nawiite. But ifthe imperative end in #, and the first person 
pres. in 10 accented, then the accent necessarily falls on the 
vowel preceding it, as, cTo10, £11010, imperat. st6#, KAWOil. 


109. When the past tense masc. sing. is monosyllabic 
without counting the prefix or the suffix ca, the accent is 
shifted for the other genders and number according to the 
rule of adjectives and participles. 


110. Of the above, those having the past in ass, fat, nat, 
bib, shift the accent to the feminine only, such are 6patp, 
rath, AaTb, Apatb, RAaTL, RPATb, 3BaTb, 34aTb, ATaTb, Bparh, 
TkaTb, B3ATb, CHATL, and others formed from the root ath, as 
also KAACTb, BUTb, MATH, JT, ONT, ObITb, NABITL, CABITB, Me 
pérb, nepétb, and their compounds nomepéts, otuepéts, as, 
for example: 


Spait, fem. 6pas4, neut. 6péso, plur. 6p4sa. 
Oblib, 4 Oblad, 9 «OBO, gS OLLI. 
Dpwiald,, OPAAAss, , UPHNAO,,, Upiinaan. 
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111. All other compounds formed from the root sm, 
which in the masc. take the accent on the prefix, retain it 
throughout, as, 34nai%, fem. 34naia, neut. 34440, plur. 34- 
BAIH. 


112. Most verbs of the eighth class transfer the accent in 
the past tense to the termination of the fem. and neut., as 
also to that of the plural, as: secra, ‘to lead ;’ tos64b, ‘ to 
pound ;’ past Béib, TOAOKD; fem. Besa, TOAKIG; Deut. BeLd, 
Toaki6 ; plur. BerH, TOAKIA. 


118. Some of the above named, when used in reflective 
form, transfer the accent in the past to the suffix ca for the 
masculine, but for the femin. and neut. as well as the plur. 
to the syllable preceding it, as : 


Gparch, fem. Gpasich, neut. 6paséch, _—pllur. 6pastics. 
Dpnnascd, yf Upmaassch, ,, Upanaséch, ,, OpREAancs. 


114. The prepositions B30, BO, AO, 3a, 436, Ha, Bagd, 
0, 064, 060, oT, OT6, 0, N04, 1046, upe, nepé, upH, mpo, 
pa36, pa3, co, y, when prefixed to the past tense of some 
monosyllabic verbs or their passive participles, take the 
accent, as follows : 


(1) The following twelve verbs and their participles 
transfer the accent in the past to the prefix for the 
masculine, neuter and plural, the feminine retaining 
the original accent ; such are: 
AQT, 34aTb, ATb, IAT, KAACTL, AUNTS, MATL, MAT, OAT, OHITL, MepeTh, Nepcrs, 
as for example : 

Mase. Updjasb, Up6mn.1t ; participle npéaant, updmaTs. 

Fem. Upoaasa, ppomnsd ; 9  Uposandé, npoxara. 

Neut. Ipdéaaso, opémnso ; Pe npé6sago, DpdmRatTo. 

Plur, Updjaas, opOmwsy ; 5 Dpogakbl, UPOARTEI. 
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(2) The following passive participles take the accent on 
the prefix for all genders and plural; such are: 
ending in a8}: cé3Ha8t, ‘oT6ciaHb, pazéciaas, cOsraus, BadpBalb, OpsT- 
Kalb, 8438an%, HABpand, OpdmAan, OOKpAaRs, Be 
Gpant, 0664pant, Borgans, upécoaat. 
ending in faens: derived from BATH, as, B&H Aen, PSH Aen, ete. 
ending in YyTb: SAMKBYTb, BsOTKBYTS, NOACrAyT#, ete. 


115. The prefix Bsr takes the accent in verbs of perfect 
aspect throughout all their inflections and in all their de- 
rivatives, as : BbIBecTH, ‘to lead out ;’ past Brisert, fut. BBI- 
Bey ; imperat. BbiBegu, ete. 
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